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FOREWORD TO VOLUME III 


1. Semper aliquid novi ex Africa — “Africa always brings something new”; this 
two-thousand-year-old Roman proverb proved really truthful in the years of World 
War 11 and after. The past thirty years were for Africa a period of at least as decisive 
changes as the closing years of the 15th century or the incipient 19th century or the 
last two decades preceding the 20th. The past thirty years formed the prelude to an 
entirely new period in African history, marked by the emergence of free and inde- 
pendent African states. In contrast with the era of mostly spontaneous movements 
this was a time of consciously organized national liberation movements. This decisive 
change took, and is still taking, place gradually, not overnight and not simultaneously, 
in the different Africa countries. The war years witnessed only the first moves, and 
this only in some places, while after the war these movements of a new type took a 
more definite shape, and this also in more and more countries. 

The past thirty years brought about significant changes also in the colonial policies 
of the imperialists. Likewise gradually and not everywhere, but at such times and 
places and to such an extent as the historical situation — the peoples awakening to 
consciousness and the shift in the international power relationships — compelled 
the imperialist powers to make some changes in their policies. 

During the war these changes were perceptible only in few places and dimly, but 
after the war they made themselves felt in more and more places and . more and 
more distinctly. But in contrast with the shift which occurred in the independence 
struggle of the African peoples and which in the course of the past thirty years at 
least started in all countries of Africa, there are exceptions among the colonizers 
(the Portuguese, Spanish and South African imperialists) who, shutting their eyes 
to the historic changes, stubbornly persist in maintaining the old forms of the dis- 
credited colonial system and delude themselves with the hope that they will succeed 
in what the big colonial powers of the w r orld, the British, French and Italian imperial- 
ists, failed to attain, that they will be able to halt the wheels of history. 

The war years were in every respect an introduction to the post-w r ar period, in 
which the twofold political change led to the disintegration of the colonial system. 
From 1956 onwards the colonies in Black Africa were liberated one after another. 
In the past fifteen years more than thirty colonies in Black Africa became inde- 
pendent states. An entirely new period opened for them — at different times for the 
different countries. 

But the last chapter, the post-w r ar stage of the history of the African colonies, 
has not been closed yet. For the still dependent territories the period of disintegration 
of the colonial system, with old-style imperialist oppression and exploitation, goes 
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on. But the rest of the way to go to the end is not long. However reluctant the im- 
perialists may be, and whatever they may do, trying hard to change their skins, to 
prevent their remaining colonies from winning independence, or to delay their 
deliverance, the colonial system must and will vanish from the world in no long 
time. 

The break-up of the colonial empires, however, means neither the termination of 
colonial policies nor the end of colonial exploitation. Even after granting formal 
independence to their colonies, the imperialist powers carry on their colonial policies, 
though in changed form (neocolonialism). Despite the twofold political change there 
was no essential shift in the economic field either during or after the war, or ever 
since that. The point is still the same: in all the remaining colonies and in the over- 
whelming majority of the liberated countries the imperialists continue to dominate 
economically, they control all key positions, and imperialist exploitation goes on 
unhampered. In spite of all. political liberation means a certain change also in the 
economic field, inasmuch as it offers the opportunity of economic liberation. For the 
time being, however, few of the liberated countries have grasped this opportunity. 


2. When I began working on the third volume of my work, I intended it to contain 
the history of Black Africa during and after World War II in Part Seven and Part 
Eight and the first steps of the already liberated young African states in its con- 
cluding Part Nine. But history was working faster than the historiographer. From 
1960 onwards more and more African colonial territories have won independence, 
and in the decade that has elapsed since then the life of the African countries, both 
the independent ones and those still under colonial rule, has been more eventful 
than it had been during the preceding half-century. I have had to admit that all that 
cannot be crammed into a single volume. 

The history of the newly independent African states is not only richer in events 
than their colonial past. With accession to independence they have entered a new 
period of their history, the first stage of which is still running and thus forms part 
of the current political life of the world. 

This consideration has induced me to renounce discussing in the third volume of 
my book this current stage of the new historical period of the young African states. 
It is a purpose of this work to give a comprehensive survey of the history of Black 
Africa, that is, the past of the countries and peoples of Black Africa. To discuss the 
present life of independent African states and their role in international politics is 
not the duty of the historian objectively disclosing and stating the facts, it is rather 
a job for the politician who deals with the problems of current international politics 
2“ In 01 previews the phenomena and events but also politically evaluates 
them. When by finishing the third volume of my work, I shall have fulfilled my 

I \ Sl “" be health condition 

»r y y^“o‘.r'” P t ” 1 ' 11 '* 1 i° b <” «hich I have been engaged for 

That i» why changing my original plan, I have decided that the third and fourth 

‘\ Part “ d P >« ‘he mltS of 

the latter had increased many times, and that the history of the first years of inde- 

^rifCk 80 many DCW independent 8tates be the subject of a separate 
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Africa, 1 South West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Angola and the other Portuguese 
colonies, French Somaliland). I have been compelled to cut in two the material of 
Part Eight. I have taken as a basis of division the difference in principle that exists 
between the territories which have in the meantime become independent states and 
those which are still colonies. The history of the first category up to those countries’ 
accession to independence has been left under Part Eight, which is now entitled 
“Disintegration of the Colonial System in Black Africa”, constituting together with 
Part Seven the third and fourth volumes of my work, while the fifth volume will 
contain in Part Nine the history of the still existing colonial entities from the end of 
World War II up to our days. 

The same volume will include also the post-war history of Ethiopia and Liberia 
until 1960. Namely, the historical fate of these two countries is analogous neither 
with that of the liberated territories nor with that of the remaining colonies. They 
became officially independent a long time ago, but as long as they were surrounded 
on all sides by colonial possessions, they could not really make use of their inde- 
pendence and were entirely at the mercy of the imperialist colonial powers. Their 
official status did not change after the end of the war either (this was not even neces- 
sary), but since a considerable number of African countries became independent states 
(1960), they have also taken an active part in the fraternal community of African 
nations and are now marching arm in arm to struggle for the consolidation of their 
independence and for the liberation of their African brethren still suffering from the 
colonial yoke. 

3. As I stated already in the introduction to the first volume, my work is aimed 
at “unmasking the monstrous historic crimes (the horrible brutalities, outrageous 
frauds and unparalleled provocations) committed by world capitalism over long cen- 
turies, from the time when it was still in the womb of its mother — feudalism”, and 
to provide thereby “for the peoples of Africa, whether still oppressed and struggling 
for liberation or already independent, as well as for the world proletariat of our 
time, a political document, a part of the bill which they will in due time present to 

1 The imperialist powers regard South Africa as a sovereign independent state. Following 
their example, other states have also adopted this view, and South Africa is thus a member of 
the United Nations. This view is completely unfounded. The country’s population of 15 mil- 
lion Africans and more than half a million Asians is held under bloody colonial oppression and 
exploitation by a 3.5-million strong minority made up of descendants of colonists of Dutch 
(also partly French and German) origin as well as English settlers who, in the manner of typi- 
cal colonizers, established their rule over the territory by force and arms, by guile and fraud, 
pillaging and mass murder. This fact is not altered by the other fact that the reign of terror 
of predatory invaders has been lasting for three centuries now, or that with the passage of 
time the initially small number of colonists managed to multiply the strength of the colonialist 
ruling classes by admitting to the country more and more colonial settlers. This does not 
sanction the invasion of the territory and does not change its colonialist character, nor does 
the fact that, by the sweat and blood of the African population, the colonialists have created 
a developed industry which secures their wealth and strengthens their power of oppression, 
but which means only poverty and dispossession to the Africans and Asians whose number 
amounts to more than 80 per cent of the entire population. The so-called “Republic of South 
Africa’* is nothing else but an ordinary colony which, according to the letter and spirit of 
the United Nations Charter, has no business to be in the community of sovereign nations, and 
whose government it would be a sacred duty of the United Nations to sweep off. 

What I have said of the Republic of South Africa and its government accordingly applies 
to Southern Rhodesia and its racist settlers. 

In my opinion it is to be considered regrettable that also in the scientific literature and the 
press of the socialist countries the South African colony is classified as a sovereign independent 
state. 
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their adversary and debtor, contemporary world imperialism, successor to the slave 
dealers, the inVaders and butchers of the African peoples from the 15th to 19th 
centuries.’' 

This means first of all that I do not aim at completeness. 

It is up to the historians of every single African country to write its authentic and 
detailed history, and only they can write it because only they are in a position to 
make an appraisal of historical events accurately from the point of \ iew of the peo- 
ples of the country concerned, to size up properly the economic and cultural achieve- 
ments of their peoples. For this reason I discuss in my work exclusively the events 
of the political history of the countries of Black Africa, and I touch upon questions 
of economic and cultural advancement only where it is absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of political events. 

My task is to provide encouragement and assistance to the young scholars of 
history of the young African states in their great task, which is to study and analyze 
in detail the history of their countries and peoples. 

It follows that my approach to African history is directly opposite to that of those 
historians and other authors who examine the history of the countries and peoples 
of Black Africa overtly from the point of view of the imperialist colonial interests; 
it is also different from the approach of those liberal-minded authors who, while 
sympathizing in words with the Africans and condemning colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, nevertheless propagate, in vague form disguised with their liberalism, the 
imperialist viewpoint. 1 

It follows further that my approach to the history of Black Africa is different also 
from that of sectarian Marxist authors who, in a dogmatic manner, taking no notice 
of the real social conditions of African countries and the real living and working 
conditions of their peoples, measure the class relations and the role of the classes by 
the same standard which Mabx and Lnur established to measure the phenomena 
of the class struggle going on in capitalist countries. 

Still something that follows from my approach: I do not claim that my work 
should be regarded as the result of original scientific research. Although it has taken 
me several decades of scientific research to write my work, I have not endeavoured 
(nor have I been in a position) to elucidate every historical event or phenomenon by 
means of personal scientific investigation. The facts which other authors before me 
had already elucidated m a reliable manner, so that their findings and the evidence 
thereof cannot be doubted, since their accuracy or authenticity is supported by many 

t d bnt a f«f^ bSe ^I atl0n !j b ? n taken over without furth er inquin-, and I narrate 
those facts in the words of such authors or in their spirit. 

ments and hcation of the first two volumes my work has drawn many com- 
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as woll as in the Communist press and the scientific journals of Western capitalist 
states. I have been subjected to more serious criticism only on the part of the Com- 
munist Party of South Africa. The official organ of the party, The African Communist , 
in its issue of Spring 1966 (No. 25) publishes a review of the first volume of my work 
and criticizes it on two accounts. 

1. It is critical of Part One dealing with the times prior to the European intrusion, 
because I do not discuss in detail, but only mention causally, the large feudal empires 
that existed in West Africa before the 12th century (Ghana, Mali, Bomu, Sonrhai). 
In the reviewer’s opinion this is a regrettable deficiency, because, he says, without 
a survey of those civilizations the reader is not given “an accurate account of the 
destruction caused by the slave trade in the societies of West and Central Africa”, 
and because without this, the writer opines, it is impossible to understand “why 
Africa seemed to be ‘backward’ at the beginning of the colonial and imperialist eras.” 

The history of the large African empires of yore has already been explorfxl by 
historians better qualified than I am, among them Basil Davidson, to whom also 
the reviewer refers. To deal with them in detail is not called for by either the purpose 
or the nature of my work, nor does its size allow r me to do so. Of the devastating 
effect exerted by the slave trade upon the African peoples, on the other hand, I gave, 
in accordance with my duty, I think, a satisfying picture in Part Two. And as regards 
the (not seeming but real) backwardness of Africans, it is for several reasons impos- 
sible to attribute it solely to the destruction caused by the slave trade to the peoples 
of the ancient West and Central African empires, because: (1) those empires covered 
a relatively small part of the vast area of Black Africa; (2) backwardness existed 
(to a still greater extent at that I) also with the peoples who remained unaffected by 
slave raids. And finally it is regrettable, but I have to state that Africa not only 
“seemed to be ‘backward’ at the beginning of the colonial and imperialist eras”, but 
— however unfortunate it is — this backwardness still exists today, wholly or partly, 
in the majority of the African countries (including even newly independent states). 
A prerequisite for backwardness to disappear definitively is that the formally in- 
dependent nations should achieve complete political and economic independence 
by means of a steady struggle against imperialism and neocolonialism. 

2. The writer criticizes me for my positive appraisal of the fight of the Boers in 
the Anglo-Boer war, and for my failure to take into account that even the Boers 
were, also at the time, slave-holding feudal landowners who ruthlessly oppressed 
and exploited the Africans. The truth is that throughout the entire history of the 
Boers I point everywhere to the negative, reactionary features of their mentality, 
policy and action, but I also show the duplicity of their position (they oppressed the 
Africans while suffering from national oppression), and I cannot remain silent about 
the positive character of their v'ars of liberation waged against imperialist Britain. 
But even when discussing the second Anglo-Boer war, I emphatically point to the 
grave mistakes which they committed in the struggle and which resulted mostly 
from their reactionary attitude. 

5. After the publication of the English edition of the second volume of my work 
the said periodical returned to the subject and again criticized me for the way I 
evaluate the relations between the Boer nationalists and the British imperialists. 
The critio is of the view that, by laying stress on the difference between British 
finance capital and Boer nationalism, I divert attention from the basic identity of 
their interests. 
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tl0 Bufthe m eStence of conflicts between the Boer landowners and the British big 
capitalists instill more convincingly proved by the events of subsequent years: the 
quick dissolution of the coalition and the “oppositionist activity of the South African 
Party of Smuts who represented the interests of British big capital _\\.th the coali- 
tion formed late in 1933 between the Nationalist Party and the South African arty, 
and their merger in 1934 (“United Party”), it became possible, though not to elimi- 
nate those differences, to put them aside in accordance with the common interests of 
British and Boer finance capital for a longer time (about a decade and a halt, until 
the next Nationalist rise in 1948). 

The critic's second charge against my work is that I impute to the Communist 
Party of South Africa and some of its sectarian leaders “white chauvinistic" and 
opportunistic views in the initial years of the party s existence, and the reviewer 
describes my assertion as false and unjust. This charge is all the more inexplicable to 
me as, at the same time as he affirms that there never was ‘ colour bar in the Com- 
munist Party of South Africa, and that the founders of the party, who in the early 
years had organized and directed the party, “never faltered in their adherence to 
Marxist principles" and “insisted that the Marxists should make the liberation of the 
African, Coloured and Indian people from national oppression a primary aim of the 
revolutionary movement", he himself admits that the party's founders and early 
leaders “were engrossed in the workers' struggle against capital", and that “some of 
its members retained certain of the prejudices and reformism that belonged to their 
Labour Party antecedents", and that “because of their absorption in the class 
struggles of the organised workers — at a time when African trade unionism was in 
its infancy — many of the pioneer Communists did not correctly interpret the Lenin- 
ist policy of the Communist International regarding the national liberation move- 
ment". Ajid finally he says of Bunting (whose evaluation by me he qualifies as 
particularly “false and unjust") that he “suffered much for his principles and never 
surrendered them", but at the same time he goes on to say: 

“He was no chauvinist, though like other Communists of his time he failed to 
arrive at a correct appreciation of the white workers' racial prejudices, and believed 
that the class struggle would force them into solidarity with the Africans. Events have 
shown that this was a false optimism, which did not foresee the role of the white 
labour aristocracy as a junior partner of a Nazified Afrikaner nationalism in the 
ruthless oppression and exploitation of the Africans under the system of apartheid 
and white domination." 

Sapienti sat! 
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6. Among the countries of the Third World, I have received criticism from some 
scholars of the United Arab Republic only. Not in the press, nor even in a scientific 
journal, but in private letters, and afterwards in personal talks. My Egyptian col- 
leagues blame me for separating the countries of Black Africa from the Mediterranean 
countries of Africa as if there existed two Africas, albeit Africa is one, and the Sahara 
is not a gap between North Africa and Black Africa but a link that closely unites 
them. Already in Antiquity and later the countries of Black Africa preserved close 
economic and cultural ties with Egypt and other Mediterranean countries. Notably 
Egypt always wielded a great influence over the coun tries of Black Africa both 
economically and culturally. My approach is viewed as harmful, because it is alleged 
to be opposed to the striving for unity of the African nations. 

As a matter of fact, I answered this charge in the introduction to my first volume. 
I do not deny that from time to time Egypt exercised influence over the economic 
and cultural development of some countries of Black Africa, as Black African in- 
fluences also made themselves felt in the economic and cultural development of 
Egypt, among others. This, however, does not alter the fact that geographical situ- 
ation and historical past unite the countries of Black Africa, while separating them 
from the North African countries, whose geography and history are different from 
theirs. This does not mean that I am opposed to the unity of the African nations of 
our days. I welcome and endorse the striving for unity of African countries, and I 
wish this unity to become a reality in the very near future. But what the historian 
has to do with is not the present and the future, but the past, and the past is unalter- 
able. His task is to explore the past and to write about it. 

7. Both categories of bourgeois critics — advocates of the neocolonialist policy of 
the imperialists just like its liberal-minded critics — in their overwhelming majority 
recognize the significance of my work. Nearly all of them make the same objection 
to my work: its lack of objectivity, and that is why they think it cannot be accepted 
as a serious and valuable scientific work. They claim that I applaud all acts and 
attitudes of Africans and that, on the other hand, I censure and condemn everything 
the colonialists did and still do. 

My answer to this charge is that objectivity is binding upon me as well, but I 
interpret it differently from my bourgeois critics. I am convinced that in the apprecia- 
tion of human acts, of phenomena and events, it is not enough to register the mere 
facts; their character, causes and objectives also must be considered. One who uses 
the same standard to judge the guilt of a murderer and the defensive moves of the 
attacked person is not an objective observer but an accomplice of the murderer. 
To demand the application of equal standards against a burglar or a killer and his 
victim, against the aggressor and the attacked, is not objectivity but hypocritical 
cynicism. The colonialists are aggressors, oppressors and exploiters, robbers and 
murderers, plunderers and killers of the African peoples, and the latter are helpless 
and innocent victims who defend themselves as best they can. 

It is undeniable that, besides their enormous crimes, the colonialists did also 
some good in the course of times, just as Africans also committed some crimes. My 
work does not fail to mention these either. This, however, does not alter the fact that 
a book of African history that is meant to disclose the objective reality describes the 
colonialists as ones whose characteristic it is that they are burglars and robbers, 
oppressors, plunderers and killers of the African peoples, and these peoples are inno- 
cent victims of all such colonizers. 
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that I hare attained my ami. • t j iat history— overtly or covertly —from 

s ^ » f **■ 

praise in the eves of my Africa madern, 
•whose opinion is to me most important of all. 
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PART SEVEN 

• » 

BLACK AFRICA DURING WORLD WAR II 
(1939-1945) 


I 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 




THE ROLE OF BLACK AFRICA IN WORLD WAR II 
The Policy of the Capitalist Powers 

World War II determined to a large extent the future of Black Africa. Although 
Black Africa was affected by military operations only in a small degree, the countries 
of the black continent played a far greater part in the war than in the previous 
Great War. This can be explained by three causes: 

1. The North African countries, all contiguous to Black Africa, were the theatre 
of decisive and large-scale military operations. 

2. As a consequence of the greater extension of the fronts — mainly the battles 
which were fought on the African continent — the belligerent parties needed ever 
increassing supplies of primary materials and foods. 

3. The economic development of the inter-war years considerably increased the 
possibility of expanding production and communication in the countries of Black 
Africa. 

It was these increased needs and greater possibilities that determined the policy 
of the colonial powers in Black Africa during the war. They charted their policy so 
as to exploit their colonies in Black Africa for military and economic purposes to the 
maximum extent, to build military bases there, to squeeze out the largest possible 
quantities of primary materials and foods, and to mobilize as many soldiers as pos- 
sible for the armed forces deployed in the theatres of war — especially on the North 
African front. 

To this end the administrations of the warring colonialist powers (Great Britain 
on the one side and Fascist Italy on the other) did their utmost, by introducing auster- 
ity measures, conducting war propaganda (along the antifascist line on the British 
side and with fascist demagoguery on the Italian side) and making promisee for the 
future, to make sure that the African masses of the colonies were forced to increase 
production and to join the army in large numbers. 

To ensure the success of these efforts, however, they were compelled to make a 
show of having a serious intention, by making some changes in their colonial propa- 
ganda, to break with their imperialist policy of colonial oppression and exploita- 
tion. 

The best illustration of this was the war-time attitude of various supporters of 
British imperialism. 

Already in the pre-war years the growing discontent and activity of the colonial 
populations had made the British imperialists realize that their ruthless colonial 
policy pursued for many decades was threatening with explosion. In 1939, still be- 
fore the outbreak of war, the Colonial Office, with a view to preparing the necessary 
reforms, commissioned Lord Hatley to examine the political situation in the colonial 
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countries. Owing to til. outbreak of war. however, the reform plane were put aside 

and Hailey’s report was not even made public. ....... 

a 5X task was fulfilled by the commission appointed to investigate mto the 

disturbances that took place in the West Indies still ml ^ She (SS 

mendations of this commission the British Parliament in 1940 passed the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. This promised financial aid m carrying out schemes 
for anv purpose likely to promote the development of the resources of any colony or 
the welfare of its people”. True, the legislative promise was not kept during the war 
years (besides, the act referred to the development of the Caribbean colonies m the 
first place), but the British government attained its goal: it demonstrated to all 
colonial peoples that it intended in the future, by changing its former colonial policy, 
to promote the economic development and the welfare of their countries. 

Then followed, in August 1941, the New Foundland meeting between Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain and President Roosevelt of the United States, 
and the publication of the Atlantic Charter which proclaimed “the right, of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live”. 

The Atlantic Charter aroused big enthusiasm in Africa. Young representatives of the 
oppressed African peoples who were living abroad (students pursuing studies in 
England and the United States) hoped that the allied Western powers would take 
seriously the principles laid down in the Atlantic Charter, and that accordingly the 
African colonies would see the road open towards independence after the war. 1 

That the governments of the Western big powers were not serious about the princi- 
ples they themselves had formulated in the Atlantic Charter was soon to appear 
when Churchill, seeing the enthusiasm with which the Charter was received by the 
peoples of Africa and oppressed peoples everywhere, hastened to state that the Atlan- 
tic Charter did not apply to the colonies, that he and Roosevelt, when speaking 
of the right to self-determination, had had in mind solely the European states and 
peoples, and that the Atlantic Charter was not law anyway but only a “guide”. He 
said at the same time that he did not wish to assist in the liquidation of the British 
Empire. “We mean to hold our own”, he said. 

Churchill’s statement roused great indignation among representatives of the 
independence movements of African and other colonial countries. Thev viewed it as 
a breach of the solemn promise and as evidence that imperialism had not changed, 
that it meant to continue upholding the system of colonial exploitation of the oppress- 
ed peoples, and that its highfalutin phrases about the right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination served only to mislead the peoples, that the aim of the imperialists was to 
mobilize the colonial peoples in the interest of their war efforts. Churchill’s state- 
ment encouraged still more the national sentiment and the yearning for independence 
among the most conscious elements of the colonial peoples. 2 

The Atlantic Charter had made a deep impression, and Churchill’s backing down 
evoked deep indignation also in the United States, primarily among the American 
Negroes. The events of the world war, the Atlantic Charter, and Churchill’s 
attitude galvanized into action the best elements of the American Negroes, 
awakened the interest of broad masses of them for the fate of their African brothers 

\ A2Ik ^ e » T ^ At ^ Charter and British West Africa , Lagos, 1941. 
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suffering from colonial yoke and mobilized them to endorse their demand for independ- 
ence. 1 

But Churchill’s recantation enraged not only the Negroes. It incurred strong 
criticism also from American scientists and other intellectuals, and even from lead- 
ing politicians. The position taken up by Churchill was disapproved by no lesser 
personages t lmn President Roosevelt 2 and Vice-Prcsdent Henry Wallace, 3 Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull 4 and Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 5 The 
first and most categorical objection to Churchill’s stand came from W^endell 
Wlllkie: “I found the dread of imperialism everywhere ... In Africa, in the 
Middle East, as well as in China and the whole of Far East freedom means the or- 
derly but scheduled abolition of the colonial system . . . The rule of people by other 
people is not freedom and not what we must fight to preserve . . . 

The British war cabinet, however, refused to heed its American critics. Churchill 
repeated time and again his statement denying the colonial peoples their right to 
self-determination, and his Foreign Secretary, Oliver Stanley, said bluntly: 
“I am more interested in what Britain thinks of the British Empire than what the 
United States thinks of it.” 7 

The same Stanley during his visit to America made a statement entirely in 
keeping with the Churchillian spirit: “. . . throughout the greater part of the Colonial 
Empire, it is, for the present, at any rate, the British presence alone which prevents a 
disastrous disintegration, and British withdrawal today would mean for millions a 
descent from nascent nationhood into the turmoil of warring sects.” 8 

The same negative stand is reflected in official statements by the British govern- 
ment which, when making reference to the future of the colonies, took good care 
not to go beyond generalities. In one of his speeches in the Commons Churchill 
said that the political aim of British policy in the colonies was “the fullest possible 
political, economic and social development within the British Empire”. 9 

Likewise in Parliament 0. Stanley stated: “. . . educational advance and economic 
development . . . [are] the twin pillars upon which any sound scheme of political 
responsibility must be based.” 10 (Which meant that the right of self-determination 
was out of the question until those two “pillars” had been erected whose construc- 
tion was made impossible just by the existence of the colonial system.) 

During the war Britain had a coalition government with Labour participation. 
At the beginning of the war the Labour leaders still spoke up against imperialism and 
advocated the rights of Africans. Immediately following the outbreak of war Cle- 
ment Attlee stated: “Labour . . . repudiates imperialism. We believe that all peoples 
of whatever race and colour have an equal right to freedom and to an equitable share 
in the good things of the world.” 11 

1 See, e.g., Ralph J. Bunohe, “Africa and the Current World Conflict”, Negro History 
Bulletin , Oct. 1940; The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint, New York, 
1942; W. E. B. Dubois, “The Realities in Africa”, Foreign Affairs , July 1943. 

I Fortune , March 1943. 

3 H. Wallace, Democracy Reborn , New York, 1944. 

4 Cf. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull , New York, 1948, pp. 1235 ff. 

6 The World of the Four Freedoms, New York, 1943, p. 75. 

6 The New York Times, Oct. 27, 1942. 

7 The London Times, March 6, 1943. 

8 Oliver Stanley’s comments to the Foreign Policy Association of New York on January 
19, 1945. Cf. The New York Times , Jan. 20, 1945. 

9 Debates, House of Commons , March 17, 1943. 

10 Debates, House of Commons, July 23, 1943. 

II C. B. Attlee, Labour's Peace Aims, London, 1939, p. 4. 
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Even Uler 

the Labour Party have always been demanded that the freedom which we 

to t he races with darker skins, e wv j i 00 k for an ever increasing meas- 

claim for ourselves should be extended to all m 

clear that thia stand of the Labour 
Pern me^ v L "ed pro^nmk elm,. The Labour Were of the govorament coal,, 
to U 2k to join Churchill’s united front not only m foreign politics but also 
on the line of imperialist colonial policy. Labour M.P. Crkkch Jones said in the 
House of Commons in June 1944: “Britain today is m the colonies and she cannot 
withdraw; nor do I think it desirable that she should. We are pledged, m these Colo- 
nial territories, to the pursuit of a policy of constructive trusteeship, a policy w hich is 
to lead, we hope, to partnership inside the British Common wea t 1 . - 

Although in England, both within and without the Labour 1 arty there were no 
small number of liberal elements who sympathized with the American liberals and the 
African peoples.* yet their large majority were doubtful of the feasibility and via- 
bility, in African countries, of the Western type of self-government and parliamentary 
system. Therefore, their schemes and recommendations made during the war for 
the future of the African countries left unmentioned both the time-table ot independ- 
ence and the introduction of general suffrage. 

A special place among the colonial powers during the war was held by Free 
France” with her peculiar policy. The circumstance that the French resistance 
and liberation movement had started out from the French colonies of Black 
Africa created a sort of understanding and co-operation between the authorities of 
Free France and the African populations, in spite of the hardships suffered by the 
latter masses. 4 


Conflicts between the Colonialists 

In the countries of Black Africa the conflicts and rivalries between the two greatest 
colonial powers — Britain and France — were suspended during the war. All the 
more acute became their struggle in common against the Italian colonialists, now 
taking the form of armed fighting, for the occupation or liberation of the Italian 
colonies (and of Ethiopia, British Somaliland and French Somaliland then under 
the heels of the Italian invaders). 

A new feature of the struggle between imperialists during the war was the armed 
fight and propaganda warfare which the split French bourgeoisie (the Vichy regime 
collaborating with Germany, and Free France under the direction of de Gaulle) 
conducted to get hold of France's colonies in Black Africa. 

One typical development of the war years was marked by the increasing infiltra 
tion of U.S. capital into the countries of Black Africa, the growing economic and 


* Daily Herald, Aug. 10, 1941. 

1 Debates, House of Commons, June 6, 1944. 

In November 1942, for example, The London Times published a series of articles by a 
Liberal, Majbgery Perham, giving a positive appraisal of the American criticism of Churchill’s 
and , tt T v “ g a l the co ^ c]u&ion that > broadly and at best, the American chal- 

K Z£, W n 21 1942 de-im penalizing the Empire can lead only to good.” The 

4 For more detail, see Part Seven, Chapter 7. 
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political influence of the United States, and the building of U.S. military bas- 
es. 1 

On the “internal front” of the British colonialists a “cease-fire” set in between 
the British government and the settlers in the colonies of Black Africa where white 
settlers were living in large numbers (Kenya, Tanganyika, the two Ithodesias and 
Nyasaland). Being in need of the material and armed support of the settlers, the 
British government managed to make sure, in part by giving material concessions 
and in part by dangling promises, that the settlers supported the government's 
war efforts and, for the duration of the war, stopped insisting on their special de- 
mands. 

In the Union of South Africa the war provoked a split in the more or less homo- 
geneous camp of the colonizers: a part of the bourgeoisie, under the leadership of 
General Smuts following a British orientation at the helm of the government, gave 
its active support to the war of Britain, while another part, the fascist sympathizers 
who were the majority of the Nationalist “Boer” (Afrikaner) bourgeoisie of capitalists 
and landowners, forming different Nationalist parties and organizations headed by 
ex-Premier Hertzog and by other extremist Nationalist politicians (Havenga, 
Pmow), stood up and made propaganda against the war. 


The Balance-Sheet of World War II in Black Africa 

To find out what World War II brought to the countries of Black Africa in the 
long run, we have to examine the matter from the point of view of colonial imperialism 
and from that of the countries of Black Africa separately. 

The aims of the imperialist colonial great powers were crowned with success: 
during World War II Black Africa supplied to the belligerent European colonial 
powers a great deal more strategic raw materials and foodstuffs, as well as much 
more fighting men, than in World War I. 

For the colonialists the war closed with a definite profit on the economic line. 
Production, both industrial and agricultural, as well as the exports, expanded in most 
African colonies. The monopoly companies and some big capitalists having interests 
in Africa pocketed enormous profits. 

The strategic value of the countries of Black Africa for the imperialist great 
powers increased to a considerable extent during the war. The number of military 
bases, both naval and air bases, multiplied. The network of strategic roads increased 
manifold. 

In the political field the imperialist powers gained as well as lost. Their gains were 
marked, first of all, by their stifling for years the liberation movements of Africans 
through persuading them of the necessity of partaking of the war efforts. But they 
won also by the fact that the European settlers living in large numbers in some of 
the South and East African colonies had to set aside their aspirations for self-govem- 


1 Already during the war the U.S. imperialists showed especially great interest in the Congo’s 
abundant mineral resources. Indeed, towards the end of the war, they managed to obtain 
there the uranium needed for the construction of the atomic bomb. Characteristic of this 
interest is the fact that in the war years dozens of novels and travel books dealing with the 
Congo were published in the United States. Some typical examples: Stuart Cloete, Congo 
Song , Philadelphia, 1943 (a novel about the life among European colonists in the Congo); 
W. E. Davis, Ten Years in the Congo , New York, 1940 (first published in 1938); Attilio Gatti, 
Kamanda, an African Boy, New York, 1941 (a novel on the life of the Congolese peoples). 
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ment ,„d »d .top their .ctiritie, in this direction tor the deration 

0f But. Zbalance-eheet of the war displayed also liabilities for the imperialist colonial 

P °ThTbounreoisie of European landlords and capitalists in all African countries 
strengthened both materially and politically. This holds particularly of the settlers 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Kenya, who had become extremely impudent 
The South African fascists already believed they were strong enough to carry out 
their imperialist dreams after the war (annexation of South West Africa, the three 
British High Commission territories, and Rhodesia) and to continue methodically 
their reactionary racial policies within the Union (total deprivation of non-Europeans 
of their rights In- means of the practices of apartheid). The settler minorities in South- 
ern Rhodesia and Kenya kept dreaming of seceding from the British Empire and 
taking into their hands'the administration of their respective countries. In addition, 
the Southern Rhodesia settlers were aiming to annex Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land or unite them in a federation. The Kenya settlers had similar designs regarding 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

Another political loss incurred by the colonialists was that after the war the 
African peoples, having found out that their aspirations for freedom and independence 
had been inflamed by false promises and lying propaganda, were filled with hatred, 
bitterness and militancy against the colonial system. 

Several changes took place in the power relationships of colonial imperialism, 
too. A change of extreme consequence was the increasing American penetration, 
role and influence in Black Africa. Despite the fact that it had no colony proper on 
the African continent, at the end of the war the United States played the first fiddle 
in the Africa concert of the imperialists. The two leading colonial powers, Britain 
and France — while they still remained masters of the colonies they had acquired 
before the war (the British colonial empire even grew actually, comprising also the 
former Italian possessions, except Ethiopia which had regained independence) — 
had no decisive say in Africa as they had in earlier decades. 

The war imposed serious burdens and great hardships on the peoples of Black 
Africa. Especially their economic situation became aggravated. The war-time boom, 
which had brought prosperity to the ruling classes, meant to the Africans increased 
exploitation and a further decline in their material conditions. At the same time, in 
some countries, particularly in West Africa, a thin stratum of the populations, 
which had already been engaged in commercial pursuits or commodity production 
also before the war, found some way of getting rich on the war-time boom. 

The political situation of the African masses also deteriorated. It is true that the 
colonialists, in order to increase the war efforts of the African peoples, saw fit to 
give them some meagre concessions (administrative reforms, etc.) and to make some 
definite promises for the future, such as serious political reforms to be introduced 
after the war in preparation of the attainment of independence; but in reality — under 
the pretext of the state of war — they installed a more severe police regime than 
before. The meagre rights the Africans had enjoyed up to then were also curtailed 
considerably. By the end of the war the regime of oppression was nearly every- 
where more severe than before. 

Significant changes occurred during the war also in the class composition and social 
eve opment o the peoples of Black Africa. The process of detribalization continued 
m almost all colonial territories. In West Africa the African bourgeoisie strengthened. 
The working class of several countries increased in numbers. 
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A& concerns the national liberation movements of the peoples of Black Africa, 
there was an important advancement in this field, too, despite the paralyzing effect 
of the severe war regime. The privations and sufferings resulting from the war, the 
experiences many Africans had made on the fronts and in the army, the aforemen- 
tioned social changes due to the war-time economic expansion, as well as the reforms 
introduced and the promises made by the imperialists added much to the growing 
national consciousness and aspiration for independence of broad masses of the African 
peoples. Though acute struggles took place only by way of exception under the 
circumstances, and the movements slackened in respect of organization in some 
countries, nevertheless new formations came into existence in others, and new, more 
organized movements started, a characteristic feature of which was the gradual 
passage of leadership from the chiefs into the hands of workers and intellec- 
tuals. 

And, finally, as regards the labour movement, though important actions in the 
years of the war occurred only in the Union of South Africa, the numerical growth 
of the working class in many countries of Black Africa led to the quantitative and 
qualitative improvement of the labour unions. 

The most important item of the balance-sheet of World War II for Black Africa, 
an item of decisive importance both for the African peoples and for the colonialists, 
was the change that took place as a consequence of the war in the international 
power relations, and w r hich in the years immediately following the war sparked off 
the disintegration of the colonial system, thereby opening a new, decisive chapter 
in the history of Black Africa. 
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CHAPTER II 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


During World War II the West African colonies were of especially great strategical 
And economic importance for Britain, because their geographical position made them 
useful, on the one hand, for easier contact with the United States and, on the other, 
as bases on the longer but safer sea route to India. At the same time their natural 
wealth and economic resources provided Britain with extensive supplies of the food- 
stuffs and primary products increasingly needed in times of war. 

Accordingly it was the British government's policy to make the most effective 
use of these countries both economically and strategically (by increasing production 
and exports, establishing military, mainly naval, bases). 

To achieve their aims the British imperialists pursued a twofold policy in their 
West African colonies: on the one hand, by introducing administrative and cultural 
reforms they tried to win the African population over to endorsing their war efforts, 
while on the other hand, where these measures failed to bring the desired results, 
they resorted to force. Thus they secured a considerable expansion of production 
in those countries and enlisted large numbers of Africans in active military service. 

The production increase served not only strategic interests, it also considerably 
added to the profits of the capitalist companies operating in West Africa. 

As regards the African peoples, this war-time boom in West Africa had its effects 
— in part negative, in part positive — on them, too. The material situation of broad 
masses worsened as the result of increased exploitation, but the conditions favoured 
the enrichment of the African bourgeoisie. 

The war-time boom led to perceptible changes in the class composition of the 
African population, too. The working class was growing in all four colonies in British 
West Africa. Some of the tribal chiefs and feudal elements, making use of the boom, 
took to commercial pursuits or stepped up their former trade activities. This had 
as a consequence that the gulf separating the traditional (tribal and feudal) rulers 
from the bourgeoisie and the nationalist and democratically minded intelligentsia 
narrowed down, the different leading strata of the African population got closer to 
one another. Furthermore, not only the workers, the bourgeoisie and the intelli- 
gentsia, but also the tribal and feudal rulers, and through them the peasantry under 
their influence, became more nationally conscious and entertained growing aspira- 
tions for independence, which in turn created a favourable ground for national libera- 
tion movements to be started. 

From the point of view of the independence movements in British West Africa 
the war years were a period of preparation. In the war-time conditions there was 
no noteworthy progress in the whole territory — except in Nigeria. It was the West 
African students taking courses abroad (in England and the United States) who. 
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the war thev might take part, in launching the fight for liberation. 

Af Se time the war broke out hundreds of West African students were attending 
EngUsh universities. Still before the war they established the West African Students 
Unfon W A S.U.). Though the membership included students who were influenced 
W mLltres tL majority were keeping contact with the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 
the Congress of the People Against Imperialism and other left-wing organizations. 

In 1941, shortly after the proclamation of the Atlantic Charter, the W.A.S.U. 
addressed to Attlee a memorandum and put the question: 

“Great Britain has proclaimed its determination to re-establish and support the 
national independence of the countries of Europe, of Ethiopia, and of Syria, but 

what about West Africa?” r __ 7 A Ar . 

Also in 1941 the W.A.S.U. held a conference on the problems ol West Africa and 

passed a resolution, among other things, on the future ol Nigeria. 

On April 6, 1942, the Union sent the Secretary of State for the Colonies a memo- 


randum stating: 

“In the interest of Freedom, Justice, and true Democracy, and in view of the 
lessons of Malaya and Burma, as well as the obvious need of giving the peoples of 
the Empire something to fight for, the WASU in Great Britain strongly urges the 
British Government to grant to the British West African Colonies and Protectorates 
Internal Self-Government Now, with a definite guarantee of complete self-government 
within five years after the war.” 

Iii 1943 eight West African journalists — with Nnamdi Aziiowe at their head — 
were to London at the invitation of the British Council and established close contact 
with the W.A.S.U. Before returning home, they presented the Colonial Secretary 
a memorandum entitled The Atlantic Charter and British West Africa , drawn up 
by Azlkiwe. With reference to promising statements by British politicians regarding 
the future of the colonies, as well as to the Atlantic Charter, they proposed the im- 
mediate abolition of the system of “Crown Colonies”, the replacement of colonial 
officials by Africans, the establishment of 400 annual scholarships for West African 
students, the formation of representative governments in the British colonies, to be 
followed by responsible governments in ten years, and demanded that in another 
five years — that is by 1958 — the British West African countries be granted full 
independence and become sovereign states within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The British government totally ignored this memorandum. But the W.A.S.U. 
formed a Parliamentary Commission whose members met every other week to see 
(mostly Labour) M.P.s who were concerned with the fate of the African countries 
and who undertook to voice the complaints of Africans and broach their problems in 
Parliament. 


In the last stage of the war the number of African students in England grew some- 
what, but the W .A.S.L. lost its importance, on the one hand, because students from 
every country set up special organizations (for example, the Nigerians at the end of 
the war had two organizations of their owm: the London group of the N.C.N.C. and 
the Egbe Omo Oduduwa , a \oruba cultural association formed by Awolowo) 
and, on the other hand, because the initiative gradually passed into the hands of 
the patriots active in the various West African countries. 


1 See p. 36 below. 
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Of still greater importance for the post-war independence movement of West 
African countries was the experience made in America by West African students 
who took courses there (mostly at Lincoln University). In 1941 those students 
(mainly from West Africa) formed the African Students' Association in the United 
States and Canada, and launched a monthly periodical, the African Interpreter. 
The Association entered into contact and permanent correspondence with the 
W.A.S.U. in London. In 1943 it espoused Azikiwe’s London memorandum, and 
further on, during the war, it organized conferences and symposia throughout America 
— first of all in New York — on the problems of Africa, in the first place for the infor- 
mation of the American public. 

The Association adopted a programme which stated notably: 

“We strongly urge the governing bodies of the British Empire and their Allies, 
in the cause of democracy, to grant internal self-government to the colonial peoples 
of Africa . . . The fundamental principles of democracy as expressed in the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter . . . must be applied immediately . . . We em- 
phatically demand that those who claim to be fighting for democracy implement 
their expressed ideals by considering Africa a sovereign land . . .” 

To show the great importance of the college years in America for the training of 
the political leaders of the post-war struggle for the liberation of the West African 
countries, suffice it to mention that among the twenty-eight West African students 
who in the war years studied in the United States, there were such personages as 
Kwame Nkrumah and Ako Adjei (later Minister of Trade and then Foreign Minister 
of Ghana) from the Gold Coast, S. A. Akpabio (later Minister of Education and 
Deputy Prime Minister of Eastern Nigeria) and Oztjomba Mbadiwe (later Federal 
Minister of Trade and Industry of Nigeria) from Nigeria, W. H. Fitzjohn (later 
member of the Sierra Leone People’s Party and professor at Fourah College) from 
Sierra Leone. 


The Gold Coast 

During World War II the Gold Coast contributed in a significant measure to the 
war efforts of Great Britain. The West African Command of the British Army had 
its headquarters in the Gold Coast (at Achimota College near Accra). The colony 
gave the British armed forces about seventy thousand troops who stood their ground 
bravely, among others, in the battles for the liberation of Ethiopia and Burma. 

No less important was the material contribution of the colony: economically it 
consisted in increased production and exports of the foods and primary products 
(cocoa and palm oil, magnesium and rubber) of special importance in times of war; 
financially it meant voluntary money contributions and subscriptions to interest-free 
war loans. Bauxite production in the colony started during the war, in 1941. 

The increased exploitation of the natural resources of the colony under the war- 
time circumstances (rising prices of food products and manufactured goods ; unchanged 
wages) greatly deteriorated the situation of African workers and cocoa producers. 
True, the African capitalists engaged in commission business and African plantation 
owners augmented their incomes, but they were pressed hard, more than before, 
by the privileged position of the monopolist companies and encumbered by their 
own political subjection. 

The discontent of workers touched off minor local strikes which, owing to poor 
organization, could not bring serious results. Still, because of the frequent strikes. 
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ization within which the _ nci ' lt i .Conference functioning from 1937 onwards 

draft constitution. 


The draft was completed and in 1943 was handed to the visiting 
Colonial Secretary; nevertheless, he was unwilling to consider it. Instead, tjie gonial 


introduced certam reforms most of which, how- 

ever, rather delayed than promoted democracy and independence. 

The administration took a modest positive step in 1942: it admitted to the Exe- 
cutive Council - which had consisted exclusively of official appointees - two 
(likewise nominated) unofficial African members, and m 1944, under pressure from 
the rulers of the Kingdom of Ashanti ("Council of the Confederation of Ashanti ) 
the British government agreed that also appointed representative of the feudal 
rulers of Ashanti should hold posts in the Legislative Council. In 1944 the Kative 
Authority Ordinance” and the "Native Courts Ordinance” were mtroduced. In fact, 
however, both reforms meant one step backwards. Lnder the Native Authority 
Ordinance only a "native authority” recognized as such was considered a local govern- 
ment organ; the "native authorities” were controlled by the colonial administration, 
and the latter was entitled to invest any colonial official with the powers of native 
authority”. The Native Courts Ordinance provided that "native courts” could be 
established only by order of the British Governor, their jurisdiction being also circum- 
scribed by the Governor and their activity controlled by the colonial administration, 
which could even reverse their decisions. The powers of the "native authorities 
in respect of the courts consisted only in that the Governor consulted them about 
the forming of courts and they designated the presiding judges. 

In the years 1943 to 1945 the colonial administration issued four ordinances on 
the reorganization of the town councils. Since 1894 each of the three towns of the 
colony (Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi) had had its council with equal numbers 
of nominated and elected members, presided over by an official appointed by the 
colonial authority. 

Town councils of this composition being disliked by the African urban population, 
the colonial administration as early as 1929 wanted to introduce councils with an 
elective majority, but it had to abandon the plan because the chiefs ("kings”) of 
the provinces ("native states”) demanded that their nominated representatives also 


1 Joseph Daxquah was born of an Akyembuaqua royal family at Bepong in the West 
Region of the colony in 1895. He studied in London and took his degree in law in 1 927. In 1930 
he went hack to the Gold Coast, where he founded The Times of West Africa , in which he press- 
ed for constitutional reform. In 1934 he was secretary of the Gold Coast and Ashanti joint 
delegation sent to London to protest to the Colonial Office against certain “native laws” and 
demand that the majority of the Legislative Council he composed of unofficial members. He 
remained in London until 1936 to do research at the British Museum into the history of the 
ancient state of Ghana. He was the first to propose that the Gold Coast be renamed Ghana. 

In 1936 he returned to his country, where he practised law. He published a number of books 
on his scientific research. His principal work is Ancestors , Heroes and God: The Principles of 
Akamashanti Ancestor- Worship and European Hero-Worship , Kibi (Gold Coast), 1938. 
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sit on the town councils. At the time the colonial administration was unwilling to 
comply find dropped the draft reform. 

But now, fifteen years later, the colonial administration met this old demand 
of the feudal chiefs by modelling the councils of the three towns so as to comprise 
three official members appointed by the Governor, two unofficial members designated 
by the head chief, one unofficial member nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and seven elected members. Presiding over the council was invariably an official 
nominated by the Governor. The council had thus an unofficial majority, and even 
an African majority (inclusive of the nominated representatives of the chiefs), but 
the one- vote majority of elected African members was of no practical value, since 
the official members in league with the representatives of chiefs, in order to force 
their will upon the council, had to bring influence to bear on a single elected African 
member only. 

The cause of independence was promoted neither by the increased role and activity 
of the feudal rulers of Ashanti nor by the reform demands of the bourgois elements. 
In May 1945, however, a young student from the Gold Coast, Kwame Nkrumah , 1 
who until then had studied in the United States, came to London. He decided that 
the purpose of the freedom struggle of the peoples of the Gold Coast was not to de- 
mand reforms but to put an end to colonial rule and to achieve the independence of 
the country. In London he joined the West African Students Union established 
in the capital of England two decades before. He was elected Vice-President, and 
together with the President of the Union, Ako Adjei, 2 another revolutionary Gold 
Coast student who had come from America a few months earlier, he prepared for 
the struggle to be launched after the war to liberate the peoples of the Gold Coast 
and of all African countries suffering under the yoke of the colonialists. 


Nigeria 

During World War II the importance of Nigeria for Great Britain grew from both 
the military and the economic point of view. 

The British government secured the maximum economic exploitation of the colony 
by the expansion and strict control of the production and export of strategic materials 
and agricultural products. In addition to increasing the production and export of 


1 Kwame Nkrumah was born in 1909 at Nkroful, a village in the Western Province of Gold 
Coast Colony near the border of the Ivory Coast. His father was a goldsmith in the Nzima 
tribe. Nkrumah went to school at Roman Catholic missions and later was a pupil teacher. In 
1926 he went to the teachers’ college of Accra maintained by the colonial administration, and 
after graduation he taught in elementary school for several years. In 1935, with the financial 
aid of his uncle, he went to the United States to pursue his studies. He won a bachelor’s degree 
in economics and sociology and a master’s degree in theology and science at Lincoln University 
in Pennsylvania. During those years he took up occasional jobs as a seaman and a dock worker. 
After finishing his studies he was an instructor of political science at Lincoln University until 
1945. For a time he took an active part in the “African Students Association of America and 
Canada’’, which elected him President. 

2 Ako Adjei was born at Labadi in 1916. His father was a cocoa farmer in the Ga tribe. 
Ako Adjei studied at the Accra Academy. For a time he taught in school. In 1938 ho went 
to the United States, where, following in Nkrumah’s steps, he studied at Lincoln University, 
and then at Hampton Institute in Virginia. Later he took up sociology at Columbia University 
in New York. In 1944 he moved to England, where he attended courses in law and sociology at 
the London School of Economics. In 1945 he was elected President of the West African Stu- 
dents Union. 
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imports in 1940-1945 was 26 per cent of those m 1934-1939, that of tinned hsh 
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The expansion of production, the establishment of new local industries, and t lie 
various militarv constructions involved a growing number of workers and employees, 
therebv inflating the urban populations. The number of wage- and salary-earners 
which in 1939 totalled 183,000 rose to about 300,000 by 1946. The population of 
Enugu, the capital of the Eastern Region, for example, increased fivefold between 


1939 and 1946. . ... 

The colony gave the British armed forces a considerable number oi soldiers, 
too. During the war about 100,000 Nigerians did military service at the \ arious 
fronts, and thousands of Africans were recruited for building operations within the 
country. 

The fact of the war having spread to North Africa, as well as the Near and the 
Middle East, considerably enhanced the strategic importance of Nigeria. The colony 
served as an essential transit station for the transportation of troops and war mate- 
rials to those battlefronts (especially after the French West African colonies came 
under the rule of the Vichy government “allied to Germany”). In the course of the 
war over 100,000 British and thousands of U.S. troops passed through the country 
(often even stationing there for months on end). Several modem airfields and military 
camps as well as strategic roads were built for this purpose. 

The war-time boom added considerably to the profits of large foreign export 
firms, private businessmen and exporters, while the increasing prices of consumer 
goods were weighing on the African peasants, whose incomes even diminished as a 
result of official price regulations, and on the African workers, who saw their wage 
decrease all the time. (The wages in 1942 were about 70 per cent of those in 1939.) 
True, the economic positions of African capitalists (entrepreneurs and traders) 
strengthened somewhat (small and medium African capitalists founded businesses 
in wood-working, leather-processing, trading, etc.). Nevertheless, the monopoly 
position of British-controlled banks and the competition of foreign monopoly com- 
panies were hard to fight against. On the one hand, the difficult material circumstances 
of the toiling people and, on the other, the growing activity of the nascent national 
bourgeoisie besides general effects of the formation of national and class con- 
sciousness gave a strong impetus to the mass movements which had made a slow 
start before the war. 


Lnlike the Gold Coast, Nigeria during the war years registered considerable prog- 
ress both in the labour movement and in the liberation movement. 
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The Labour Movement 


Prior to World War II the Africans in Nigeria had had altogether five trade 
unions, of which the two most important were not workers* unions (Union of Civil 
Servants, Nigerian Union of Teachers). During the early years of the war, however, 
the number of unions rose from five to seventy and by 1944 was eighty-five. This 
rapid growth of the labour movement can be ascribed to two causes. First, the serious 
deterioration of the material conditions of the workers (high prices, inflation, decreas- 
ing wages). Second, the fact that from 1940 on the British government itself, which 
before the war had been wary of the trade-union movement, encouraged and pro- 
moted the formation of such unions. It did so, on the one side, because considerations 
of domestic policy impelled it to yield amid the war-time conditions, 1 and, on the 
other, because it assumed that by exerting influence upon the trade-union officials 
it would be in a position to put down the inevitably ensuing discontent and possible 
strike movements of the workers. 

That this official policy encouraging the formation of trade unions was not dictated 
by regard for the workers* interests was to appear soon, when in October 1942 the 
British government banned all strikes for the duration of the war. The unions 
organiz ed protest meetings and in November 1942 formed the “Federated Trade 
Unions of Nigeria**, which in July 1943 was renamed the “Nigerian Trades 
Union Congress**. Backed up by political leaders — among them Macaulay, 
Azikjwe and Awolowo — the Congress stood up for industrialization, the national- 
ization of natural resources and public utilities, for the establishment of a Labour 
party and the unity of all Nigerian trade unions. To propagate this programme, 
the Congress published a quarterly bulletin, Nigerian Worker , under the editorship 
of Awolowo. 

In September 1943 the leaders of the Trades Union Congress sent the Colonial 
Secretary a memorandum setting forth the demands of the workers. In the course 
of 1944 they held mass meetings and public debates, celebrated May Day and organ- 
ized a “Workers* Week**. The Congress leadership sought and maintained contact 
with several organizations abroad, thus with the British Trades Union Congress 
and the Fabian Society, the Council on African Affairs in New York, etc. 

Nevertheless, the trade unions played no notable role in the political life of Nigeria 
until the last stage of the war. This was partly due to their numerical weakness. 
Most of them were local unions with very few members (68 out of the 85 registered 
unions in 1944 had less than 500 members each, and only seven had memberships 
amounting to over a thousand), and the total number of unionized workers made 
up hardly 10 per cent of all workers (in Northern Nigeria, for instance, no trade union 
existed at all). Another reason was to be found in the Congress leadership itself, 
in its over-cautious, overly moderate policy. In fact, some leading members, who 
were at the same time officers of the colonial administration, being afraid of losing 
the good will of the authorities, were out to keep the unions affiliated to the Congress 
from engaging in any political activity. 

But this opportunist policy of the leaders proved a failure at the end of the war 
— in 1945 the major trade unions went on a general strike. 

1 Upon the insistence of the Labour Party the British government had to include in the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 a provision under which the central government 
might grant material assistance only to a territory where the workers enjoyed freedom of 
organization. 
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5. and finally, though the strike was joined by very few workers from the ^orth 
these were instrumental in developing, through this strike, the national and political 
consciousness of the peoples of Northern Nigeria. 


The Independence Movement 

The Nigerian independence movement grew out of the Youth Movement, which 
was promoted by the youth organizations functioning from the thirties onwards, 
and of the activity of Nigerian students attending university abroad. A particularly 
important and active role in the organization of the independence movement was 
played by Nnamdi Azikiwe and Obafemi Awolowo, who had come from the Youth 
Movement themselves. They as well as the other leaders of the Youth Movement 
saw clearly that new tasks awaited them after the war, and the partisans of inde- 
pendence had to prepare for them politically and organizationally still during the 
war. As to the essence and fulfilment of those tasks, however, they entertained 
different ideas. 


Nigerian Students Abroad 

Among the African students in England there were about a hundred Nigerians 
who took part in the activities of the W.A.S.U. It was at their initiative that in 1941 
the W.A.S.U. conference on the problems of West Africa passed a resolution, which 
it sent also to the British Governor-General of Nigeria, demanding a “Federal Consti- 
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tution” for Nigeria “based on a Swiss or USA model with necessary modifications”, 
and stressed that “local tribal loyalty” be gradually transcended by “Nigerian 
National Loyalty”. 

The cultural society formed by Yoruba students in England towards the end of 
the war, as well as the formation of the London branch of the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.) has already been mentioned earlier in this 
book. 

Before 1938 twenty Nigerian students (Azikiwe among them) prosecuted their 
studies in the United States. A year before the war (1938) another twelve Nigerian 
students went to follow courses there. While the majority of earlier students had 
been sent to study theology by the missionary societies, eight of the twelve new 
students were Azikiwe’s followers, true patriots (all from the Ibo tribe), who studied 
at Lincoln University (like Azikiwe earlier) and took an active part in the organiza- 
tion and activities of the African Students Association in the United States and 
Canada. Three of them — Mbone Ojike, Nwafor Orizu and Ozuomba Mbadiwe — 
travelled all over the United States and gave lectures on Africa, and then wrote and 
published books. 1 


The Nigerian Youth Movement 

The Nigerian Youth Movement became active in the years preceding World War 
II. It stepped up its activity especially at the time of the 1938 cocoa crisis. Its efforts 
in the interest of the cocoa producers won nationwide reputation to the Movement, 
which had until then concentrated almost exclusively on Lagos. This made it possible 
for the Movement, which up to that time had some organizations only in the Yoruba- 
inhabited towns of Western Nigeria, to get a foothold in other regions of the country 
as well. In 1938 the Movement already had about 10,000 members and more than 
twenty regional organizations, thus at Benin City, as w r ell as at Enugu, Port Harcourt 
and Calabar in Eastern Nigeria, and even at Kaduna, Zaria and Kano in Northern 
Nigeria. (Members of these latter three branches, however, w ere almost only Southern 
Nigerians living in the North.) Still in 1938 the Movement held its first conference 
in Lagos attended also by representatives of regional organizations. The second such 
conference, held in 1940, already took up a number of questions which touched 
upon the problem of the whole population of the country. (Reform of the system of 
“indirect rule”: Nigerianization of the public services; regional representation in the 
Legislative Council; problems of the peasantry; assistance to African business enter- 
prises; labour conditions of the African commercial employees, etc.). 

In 1939-1940, however, inner conflicts came to the surface in the Movement. 
The relationship between Azikiw t e and Ernest Ikoli (one of the founders and leaders 
of the Movement) had been strained since 1938 when Ikoli launched a new paper, 
the Lagos Daily Service. Azikiwe took offence because he regarded the new paper as 
a rival of the West African Pilot edited by him. To the personal enmity of the two 
leaders were added tribal differences, too (Ikoli hailed from the Ijaw, Azikiwe 
from the Ibo tribe). This conflict became especially sharp in February 1941, when 
in a by-election to the Legislative Council Ikoli, as the Youth Movement’s candidate, 


1 Their bookB published in New York were the following: Mbadiwe, British and A&is Aims 
in Africa , 1942; Orizu, Without Bitterness, 1944; Ojike, Mg Africa, 1946; Ojike, I Have 
Two Countries , 1947. 
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° f In'cmitrast to the declining Youth Movement, dissenter Azikiw k became ever 
more active in organizing the all-Nigerian independence movement. 


In iiicdives of Azikiwe . Formation of the N .C.A .C. 

Early in 1942 Azikiwe founded the Nigerian Reconstruction Group to study the 
political, economic, social and cultural problems to be solved in Nigeria after the 
war. The Group had fourteen members (two teachers, two union officials, one doctor, 
four students, and a few colonial officers). The members would have liked to see 
the establishment of a nationwide political organization (“national front”), but 
they thought that it had to be formed and directed by the Nigerian Youth Movement. 
They made several attempts to persuade the Movement leaders, but to no avail. 
The Group itself was working hard and prepared numerous studies on the problems 
of Nigeria and published them, in the name of Azikiwe, in form of pamphlets at 
Lagos in 1943. 1 

In summer of 1943 Aziki we went to London upon an invitation from the British 
Council. During his stay there he and seven other journalists presented the British 
government their memorandum entitled The Atlantic Charter and British West 
Africa . to which the government failed to respond. After his return from London 
A zikiw e wrote the then President of the Youth Movement, Dr. Akintola Maja, a 
letter stating among other things: 

“Nigeria has very few friends in England ... so far as our political aspirations are 
concerned . . . [We] must close ranks, work co-operatively and carry forward any 
reconstruction that is practicable, . . . show that we are able to rise beyond our 
minor internal differences, . . . most of our critics use that argument to prevent the 
realization of our aspirations.” 

In August 1943 Azikiwe again started talks with leaders of the Youth Movement, 
proposing them that they launch a national campaign for the realization of the 
proposals set forth in the Reconstruction Group publications and in the memorandum 
submitted to the British government. But the Youth Movement leaders turned 
down this offer. 

1 Economic Reconstruction of Nigeria; Political Blueprint in Nigeria; Taxation in Nigeria. 
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The reason why the Lagos leaders of the Youth Movement were unresponsive to 
the plan of a nationwide movement lay both in personal motives and in matters of 
principle. They personally opposed Azikiwe, whose journalistic activity had for 
years been a thorn in their flesh, and whom they held solely responsible for the 1941 
split. 

Beyond these personal differences, however, there were substantial conflicts 
between them as to the future of Nigeria and the pace of its political development. 
Azikiwe, referring to the right of the peoples to self-determination, demanded self- 
government for Nigeria by a specific date (in 15 years from 1943, that is by 1958); 
on the other hand, the Youth Movement leaders thought self-government would be 
feasible only as a result of a long and gradual development, for which no definite 
time could be fixed. 1 

In November 1943 the Nigerian Union of Students 10 organized a mass rally for 
young people in a suburb of Lagos, Ojokoro, attended by hundreds in the presence 
of Azikiwe and some Lagos leaders of the Youth Movement. The meeting adopted 
a number of resolutions on the future of Nigeria, so on the need for a “national front” 
as advocated by Azikiwe. 

In August 1944 some representatives of the Nigerian Union of Students went 
to see Azikiwe. They told him that the Nigerian youth was ready to form a nation- 
wide political organization, but it needed appropriate guidance. At the proposal 
of Azikiwe and with the aid of his paper, the West African Pilot , the students called 
a conference of all existing associations with the purpose of forming a united nation- 
wide organization. The Nigerian Youth Movement was also invited, but it refused 
to be represented. The conference began on August 26. It adopted a resolution stating 
among other things: 

“Believing our country is rightfully entitled to liberty and prosperous life . . . 
and determined to work in unity for the realization of our ultimate goal of self- 
government within the British Empire, we hereby bind ourselves together forming 
the Nigeria National Council.” 

The Council was formed with Herbert Macaulay as President and A ziki we as 
General Secretary. The organization being joined by several groups from the Came- 
roons, it was soon renamed the “National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons” 
(N.C.N.C.). 

The N.C.N.C. was not yet a political party constituted by individual members. 
Only trade unions could be affiliated to it. 3 The Nigerian Youth Movement 
and the greater part of the trade unions did not join the N.C.N.C. The unions 
kept aloof partly because the government forbade them to engage in politics, 
and partly because the Yoruba leaders of most of the trade unions viewed the 
N.C.N.C. policy as much too radical. The affiliated organizations were nearly 

1 In their memorandum presented to the Colonial Secretary in summer 1943 they formulated 
this stand as follows: “We are deeply conscious of the fact that self-government does not come 
by the mere asking for or granting of it. It is the final consummation of the political, economic 
and cultural state of a people.” (J. S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism , Berkeley, 
USA, 1958, p. 464. [Memorandum Submitted by the Nigerian Youth Movement to the Rt. 
Honourable Stanley, M.P., Lagos, 1943]). 

2 In 1943 the Nigerian Union of Students, formed by Abeokuta pupils in October 1939, 
had branch organizations in three towns in addition to Lagos. 

3 Affiliated to the N.C.N.C. immediately after its formation were the following organiza- 
tions: two bourgeois parties (Democratic Party, Young Democrats), two trade unions, four 
literary circles, four professional groups (Herbal Institute of Medicine, etc.), eleven societies 
(e.g. athletic clubs), and 101 tribal factions (Ibo Union, Ijebu National Union, etc.). 
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‘^January 11145 the N.C.N.C. held a Constitutional Conference which adopted 
the programme of the organization, laying down the tasks as follows. ^ 

“To extend democratic principles and to advance the interests of the people ol 
Nigeria and the Cameroons under British mandate. . . 

“To impart political education to the people of Nigeria with a view to achieving 


self-government. , ... 

“To provide NCNC members with the medium of expression in order to secure 
political freedom, economic security, social equality, and religious toleration in 
Nigeria and the Cameroons under British mandate, as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

It is characteristic that the programme adopted by the Conference said not a word 
about independence, nor about the appointed date of self-government proposed 
by Azikiwe in 1943. 


Awolowo’s Initiatives 

In connection with the war-time development of the Nigerian independence move- 
ment, and thus with the decline of the Nigerian Youth Movement, special mention 
should be made of Awolowo’s activities in the war years. 

In June 1940, at an initiative and with the help of Awolowo, young educated 
Yorubas, cocoa traders and lorry owners revived the Nigerian Youth Movement. 
During the next four years this group of Awolowo was very active and busy arrang- 
ing debates, drawing up plans, and organizing analogous groups in a number of 
Western Nigerian towns. 

Awolowo and his group formed ideas which were essentially different from the 
conceptions entertained both by the Lagos leaders of the Youth Movement and by 
Azikiwe. Sharply criticizing the Lagos leaders and the entire policy and organiza- 
tional principles of the Movement, they demanded that the Youth Movement be 
reorganized on a regional basis in conformity with the administrative division of 
Nigeria, and that central leadership be given into the hands of a National Council 
formed by elected representatives of the Regions. According to this conception, the 
first regional conference’ of delegates from the Western Nigerian branches of the 
\outh Movement was summoned and put through by Aw t olowo in 1942. The dis- 
cussions had two main items: the demand for a constitutional reform (central govern- 
ment with an African majority, extension of the suffrage) and the call for a reform 
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of “indirect government” by means of democratization and harmonization of the 
“Native Authorities”. 1 

The second such regional conference held early in 1944 passed a resolution censur- 
ing the Lagos leaders of the Movement and setting up a provisional committee 
to conduct the affairs of the movement until the All-Nigeria Representative Council 
met later in that month. Before the proposed meeting could have taken place, how- 
ever, AwoLOW r o left the country. He went to England to complete his studies in 
law, and the reorganization of the Youth Movement was abandoned. 


lie form Plans of the Colonial A dmin islra t ion 

Not even during the war years was any noteworthy progress made towards inde- 
pendence or self-government at least. The colonial administration was well aware 
of the need for some reforms. Immediately before the outbreak of the war, still in 
1939, British Governor Bernard Bourdillon forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies a memorandum suggesting that Africans should also be placed in 
responsible posts of the colonial administration; greater autonomy and responsi- 
bilities should be allowed the traditional “Native Authorities” (chiefs and tribal 
organs); the number and weight of unofficial members in the Legislative Council 
of the Colony should be increased. In 1942 the same Governor added three unofficial 
members, tw r o Africans among them, to the Executive Council under his presidency. 
In September 1942 he drafted a new r reform proposing that, beside the central 
Legislative Council, “regional councils” be set up in the three Regions of the colony 
(Eastern Nigeria, Western Nigeria, Northern Nigeria) and these councils be com- 
posed of both elected and traditional representatives of the “Native Authorities”. 
The proposals submitted by Bourdillon in 1939 and 1942 remained on paper until 
the end of the war. It was not until March 1945 that Governor Arthur Richards, 
who had replaced Bourdillon in 1943, submitted another draft constitution, 
which — as we shall see later — passed into law after the war’s end. Compared 
with Bourdillon’s recommendations, however, the reform signified one step back 
rather than forward. 2 


Sierra Leone 

Sierra Leone played an important strategic role in the war: the port of Freetown 
served as a transit station for the Atlantic convoys of the Allies. As is known, Free- 
town has one of the best natural harbours in the w orld. Gunther w rites that on one 
occasion during the w r ar no fewer than 250 ships were anchored there simultaneously. 3 
Also, the war interests of Britain demanded that the colony increase its production 
(palm oil and palm kernels, iron ore). The British colonial authorities squeezed the 
pliers of taxation and often used compulsion to get the Africans to work. To ensure 
the collection of taxes and the organization of forced labour in the territory of the 


1 As Awolowo declared, “What we of the Nigerian Youth Movement are visualizing is a 
Nigeria of tomorrow in which the various linguistic units of Nigeria will federate to form a 
single nation. But such is impossible if each little native authority is separate from and totally 
independent of the rest.” 

2 See p. 199 

3 Inside Africa , p. 743. 
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arid children of lu delinquent. were detained as hostage, and he men themselves 
were subjected to flogging and torture. A frequently applied method of torture was 
to mb pepper and salt on their skins. On May 24. 1941 m connection with a similar 
scandalous case the Rev. Reginald Sokensen in the House of Commons put ques- 
tions to the Colonial Secretary, who had to admit that m the casern question, which 
had been also officially investigated, the police in Bumbuna in the Northern 1 rovince 
had tortured four Africans in the manner described above. The Secretary added 
that the perpetrators had been dismissed from service and committed to trial. 
How many such cases occurred during the war and remained unpunished is anybody's 


Iii May 1943 the British Governor introduced a new kind of tax, this time income 
tax. The presentation of the Bill to the Legislative Council so much exasperated 
the African population that the unofficial members of the Council, who otherwise 
- since seven of the ten unofficial members were nominated by the Governor — 
had always voted in favour of the administration, this time unanimously opposed 
the Bill. This, of course, could not prevent its enactment, because official members 
constituted a majority in the Legislative Council. (From 1923 the Council had 21 
members i 11 official appointees, 7 unofficial nominated members and 3 elected mem- 
bers from the Creoles of the coast district.) 

For lack of political organization the peoples of Sierra Leone during the war 
waged no organized political struggle against the regime of colonial oppression and 
exploitation. They had set up their first political society more than a year before 
the outbreak of World War II: in 1938 they formed, under the leadership and on 
the initiative of T. A. Wallace Johnson , 2 the Sierra Leone group of the “West 
African Youth League”, which pressed for economic, political and social reforms and 
set itself the task of attaining self-government for Sierra Leone in the framework 
of a West African federation. Still before the outbreak of war, the League founded 
the “Sierra Leone Trade Union Congress” and won co-operation from a number of 
other unions. The League and the Congress were the first organizations in Sierra 
Leone which upited the workers of the coast district (the “Colony”) and the Protec- 
torate for common goals and with a common programme of action. However, the 
colonial authorities, which smelled danger in the uniting of Africans, after the out- 
break of the war arrested Wallace Johnson and several leaders of the Trade Union 
Congress, and deported them from Freetown to the mainland region for the duration 
of the war. 

If the independence movement made no headway during the war, the labour 
movement made considerable progress: the year 1943 witnessed the birth of 
the Sierra Leone Mineworkers’ Union” under the leadership of Siaka 
Stevens . 3 and this union underwent considerable development already in the w*ar 
years. 

During the war there was no change in the colonial administration. The only “re- 
form introduced in that time (1943) w T as that the Executive Council, which, from 


! £ f * more, Africa: Britain's Third Empire, London, 1949, p. 121. 

- See VoL II, p. 243. 

100* S fWi P * 8T *Z***™ h?™ “ the M °y am ha district of the Protectorate in August 

J he Alb /: rt Academ y o f Freetown. From 1923 till 1930 he worked as 
a clerk m the Sierra Leone police. 
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1923, had invariably consisted of colonial officials appointed by the Governor, was 
completed with two unofficial African members who, however, were likewise appointed 
by the Governor. 


The British Mandated Territories in West Africa 

The war brought no essential change to the British mandated territories in West 
Africa (Togoland and the Camcroons), except that the British colonialists here, just 
as in all their West African colonies, introduced measure after measure to increase 
the production of agricultural crops and other primary materials of great importance 
for the conduct of the w'ar (cocoa, groundnuts, tobacco and raw cotton in Togoland; 
palm oil and precious timber sorts besides cocoa and coffee in the Cameroons). 

In the first few years of the war (1939-1942) there was no noteworthy event in 
the liberation movement of the peoples of these territories either. A change came 
in this field in the year 1943 with the formation of the Cameroons Youth League 
under E. M. L. Endeley 1 and the Togoland Congress Party. 

In spring of 1945 an Oxford graduate hailing from British Togoland, Daniel 
Ahmling Chapman, who at that time taught at Achimota College in the Gold Coast, 
launched a monthly periodical under the title Ewe Newsletter, in which he spoke 
for a union of the p]we tribes split into three parts. For the same purpose and at the 
same time the movement known as the All-Ewe Conference was started, w r hich 
demanded union of the Ewe tribes and self-government for the united Ewe people. 
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CU AFTER III 


TH E UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Position and Role of the Union of South Africa in World War II 

The Union of South Africa was of capital importance for England during the war. 
In times of peace, too, it was one of Britain's largest suppliers of food and raw ma- 
terial. And the British government expected the Union to fill this role still more 
efficiently during the war. 

By reason of its geographical position and features the Union of South Africa 
was one of the most important strategic bases of Britain. It was strategically impor- 
tant for three reasons: (a) as a supplier of war materials, (6) as a naval and air base, 
(c) as a source of human supply for the armed forces. 

The accession to power of Smuts's pro-British party substantiated the British 
expectations regarding the Union of South Africa. With the backing of the British 
armed forces, Smuts managed to oust from the administration the overtly fascist 
Nationalists for the duration of the war. The ousting of these elements, however, 
did not weaken South African fascism. Groups of South African landowners and 
capitalists, who sympathized with the German nazis and demanded an outright 
racialist policy, were mushrooming (“Grey Shirts”, “Ossewa Brandwag”, Broeder- 
bond”, “New Order”, etc.). Smuts was satisfied that they did not interfere with 
the government's war measures, but he never thought of standing up against them. 
Thus the course he followed in internal politics was only too welcome to the Nationalists. 

This circumstance and the fact that the war-time boom enormously increased the 
profits not only cf British business interests but of Afrikaner landowners and capi- 
talists had as a result, on the one hand, that the Nationalists became self-conceited 
and, on the other, that those two strata of the South African ruling classes again 
got closer together. 


Government Crisis and the Formation of the Smuts Cabinet 

The outbreak of World War II provoked a government crisis in the Union of 
South Africa. Headed by Prime Minister Hertzog, the Nationalists in the cabinet 
and within the United Party in power refused to support Britain's war. Hertzog 
submitted to Parliament a motion demanding that the Union observe neutrality. 
Smuts objected and proposed that the Union stand by Britain and declare war on 
Germany. In the ensuing fierce debate Smuts's position won through. Votes against 
Hertzog's motion, that is for a declaration of war, came from all United Party 
members of British extraction and the moderate elements of Afrikaner represent- 
atives, further from a few Labourites and Dominion Party members as well as three 
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Party (W. Madelky) and one of the Dominion Part} (C. t. otallabd). 

The Parliamentary Parties and the Settlers’ Organizations 
during the F irst Stage of the If a r 

When resigning from the government, Hertzog, together with his followers, with- 
drew also from the United Party and went into opposition. The Smuts government 
was thus confronted with two opposition parties, Hertzog s group «ud Malan s 
Nationalist Party. Although Hertzog and Malan entertained different ideas about 
the future of the Union, they took the same stand on the most important issue of 
the moment, the question of war, both being on this point in disagreement w ith 
the Smuts government. And since members of both parties demanded a closer 
association of the forces of opposition, both Nationalist leaders had to yield under 
pressure from the membership, and so in 1940 the Nationalist Party which had 
split as far back as 1933 was again united under the style of “Reunited Nationalist 
Party”. 

But this unity was not lo»g to last. A new* split occurred in the Reunited National- 
ist Party at the end of that year, when Hertzog, on the one hand, and the Party’s 
Federal Council influenced by Malan, on the other, drafted two different programmes 
for the party. In contrast to Hertzog s more moderate nationalist programme, 
the Malan draft contained ultra-nationalist goals (proclamation of the Republic 
by a simple parliamentary majority of Nationalist votes, abolishment of the equality 
of political rights for the English-speaking settlers, etc.). The two programmes 
were submitted to the Orange Congress of the party, when the Malan programme 
had already been adopted by the Cape Town Congress of the party. And as the 
majority of the delegates to the Orange Congress also were in favour of M alan’s 
programme, Hertzog with Havenga and a few T associates walked out of the con- 
gress, which then unanimously adopted the Malan draft. The procedure w as repeated 
later at the Transvaal Congress presided over by Strudom and Verwoerd, who 
proposed in addition that the party refuse to admit Jews to membership. Hertzog 
and Havenga resigned as members of Parliament, but when they tried to win the 
next by-elections, they were defeated. The ex-members of the Nationalist Party 
thereafter formed the Afrikaner Party under the leadership of Hertzog and 
Havenga. 

In October 1941 Hertzog surprised his followers with another about-face: he 
stood up and made propaganda for Hitler’s national socialism, claiming that it 
was most suited to Afrikaner national traditions and customs. Later, after Hertzog s 
death in October 1942, the leadership of the Afrikaner Party passed into the hands 
of Havenga. 

The ousting of Hertzog and his followers from the government, far from weakening, 
rather strengthened the groups sympathizing with the fascists and semi -fascists. 
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The fact that Smuts had hired himself out entirely and unreservedly to British 
imperialism drove also many of the moderate and half-hearted elements into the 
fascist camp. 

The Nationalist Party, which still under Hertzog had tolerated fascists (Pirow !) 
in its ranks and then drew closer to fascism under Malan, took an outright fascist 
course especially after Hertzog’s death. The already existing fascist associations 
became increasingly active during the war. 

Of major importance among them was the Broederbond founded already on the 
morrow of World War I. It strove for a union of all Afrikaners, to heighten their 
national consciousness, to ensure their absolute influence in political, economic 
and cultural matters. Its programme included the demand for full independence 
for South Africa, an end to the foreign (meaning British) exploitation of the natural 
resources of the country, total “Afrikanization” of public life and public education, 
and segregation of all “non-White” races. 

The Broederbond was not a mass organization, which it did not even intend to 
be (in 1944 it had altogether 2,672 members). Its membership was organized in 
small branches (of not more than twenty each) throughout the country, which ad- 
mitted new members only upon recommendation of at least one member and with 
the consent of all the others. Although every member was free to profess his affilia- 
tion openly, the Broederbond was a secret society, so far as it did not disclose its 
membership list, and members were forbidden to mention in public another member’s 
affiliation to the society. Nevertheless, it was an open secret that nearly eighty 
per cent of the Nationalist representatives and the overwhelming majority (if not 
all) of the members of the Nationalist cabinet belonged to the society. 

It was Smuts himself who branded the Broederbond as fascist when in December 
1944, at the Bloemfontein Congress of the United Party, he said that the society 
was “a dangerous, cunning, political fascist organization of which no civil servant, 
if he is to retain his loyalty to the State and the Administration, can be allowed 
to be a member”. A few days later, on December 15, 1944, the government announced 
that civil servants (including teachers) who w r ere members of the Broederbond must 
either withdraw from that organization or resign from the civil service. (Needless 
to say that this instruction was never carried out in earnest.) 

Another major fascist organization was the Ossewa Brandwag (Ox wagon Fire- 
Guard). It had been formed in 1938, on the centenary of the Great Trek. Its members 
wore special outfits and, organized in “commandos”, underwent regular military 7 
training. Their aim was to achieve secession of the Union from the British 
Commonwealth and to make it a purely Afrikaner Republic. Despite this, 
the Smuts government did not disband the organization. All it did was prohibit 
them from wearing uniforms and take into custody a few* too loud-mouthed 
members. No doubt, most of the acts of sabotage that took place during the 
war were engineered by this organization or the various secret societies under its 
influence. 

By and large the same purposes and activities were pursued by Pirow’s New Order 
group and the Grey Shirts, an overtly fascist and pro-Hitler organization led by 
Weichardt. 

Still another broad-based fascist society was the Federation of Afrikaans Cultural 
Societies (F.A.K.), formed at the initiative of the Broederbond as early as December 
1929, originally for the purpose of cultural propaganda. By 1939 it had more than 
three hundred affiliated organizations, one third of which were cultural clubs and 
the rest were church organizations, charitable groups, student and youth groups, 
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‘ N similarly fascist character was the “Re.ldingsd^dbond” con- 

t rolled bv the F A K It was formed in 1938, on the centenary of the Great Trek, 
l^hKJrtsmg slogan of directing a “Second Great Trek” of the Afrikaner 
people; a hundred years before the Boers had been compelled to leave their towns 
and settle in desert country, now they should go back to the towns. In other words 
the impoverished Afrikaner farmers (“poor Whites”) ought to be settled in industrial 
centres and trained for skilled labour. The speakers at the first congress of the organ- 
ization in July 1941, as well as the pamphlets written by its leaders, depicted the 
distressing situation of the impoverished elements of the Afrikaner community. 
This, they said, threatened the whole Afrikaner nation with destruction, but they 
concentrated the fire, not against the landlords and manufacturers who bad waxed 
rich on the exploitation of the African and European workers and small producers, 
but against the Indian traders and artisans. The authors argued that the Afrikaners, 
while outnumbering the Indians five times, 1 were toiling as workers in the towns, 
but the Indians had five thousand more trade licences and kept shops of their 


own. 

The Reddingsdaadbond was especially active during the war years, when it endeav- 
oured to place the draft -dodging pro-Nazi Afrikaner adherents of the Nationalist 
Partv in factories enlarged thanks to the war-time boom, and in jobs with commercial 
enterprises, to replace those who had been called up. 


The Attitude of the African National Congress 

The outbreak of the war put the Africans in a dilemma. Their overwhelming 
majority viewed the war against fascist Germany as a struggle against the racialist 
system and held that this struggle as such deserved support. At the same time, 
however, an argument against this support was provided by the fact that during 
the war years the Smuts government pursued the racial policies of its predecessor 
and that, while bringing the Africans to enlist in the armed forces, it refused to place 
weapons in their hands and employed them only for trench-digging and lorrv- 
driving. At the Durban general meeting the African National Congress in December 
1939, a committee set up to prepare a draft resolution recommended that the meeting 
declare that in case the African soldiers w r ould be armed they w r ould be ready to 
support the government's war efforts. But the resolution was adopted in a milder 
form, with amendments proposed by Chairman Xuma. The document stated that 
Parliament's decision to enter the war was right, but it said also that it was time 
the go\ eminent had considered granting the Africans and the other non-European 
groups the totality of civil rights, and that the territorial integrity of the country 
could be effectively protected only if all strata of the population had equal rights 
to participate in the system of home defence. 

1 Fkitz Steyx, Die Eton van one Elende [The Source of Our Misery]. 
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Of course, this softened resolution produced no positive effect. The government 
made no concession to the African masses, and the attitude of the African National 
Congress was too passive to stimulate them. 


The Attitude of the Communist Party . Dadoo’s Iiolr and Imprisonment 

In the first stage of the war the Communist Party and its leaders — among them 
the well-known freedom fighter of Indian descent, Dr. Dadoo — took a stand against 
support to the government. They advised the African and Indian masses against 
joining the army and called upon them to fight for their rights and against racial 
discrimination. Dr. Dadoo issued a leaflet addressed to the non-European popula- 
tions, in which he wrote: 1 

“You are being asked to support the war for freedom, justice and democracy. 
Do you enjoy the fruits of freedom, justice and democracy? What you do enjoy 
is pass and poll-tax laws, segregation, white labour policy, low wages, high rents, 
poverty, unemployment and vicious colour-bar laws." 

In July 1940 Dadoo was arrested and brought to trial under the war-time laws. 
Still before the trial big mass demonstrations took place in Johannesburg and Durban. 
Thousands of Africans and Indians demanded Dadoo's release. At the trial Dadoo 
said that the people would not regard the war as one waged for democracy and the 
eradication of fascism until democratic rights were extended to all non-Europeans 
of South Africa and until India and the other colonial countries attained independence. 
The court sentenced Dadoo to a fine of £25 or one month in jail with hard labour 
and, as a supplementary punishment suspended for two years, to two months' 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

A few months later Dadoo was again arrested and sentenced to four months in 
prison incommutable to fine, the charge against him being that at the Benon location 
he had incited against the government. 

Dadoo’s speeches and statements expressed the view r of the most conscious ele- 
ments of Africans and Indians. His imprisonment roused broad masses to awareness 
and action. There were scarcely any streets in Johannesburg and Durban where 
slogans (written in large letters in chalk or charcoal) demanding Dadoo’s release 
did not appear at the walls time and again. 

The Change in the Character of the War as Reflected in the Political Life of South Africa 

The attack by Hitler Germany on the Soviet Union and the Soviet entry in war 
substantially changed the character of the conflict. The fighting that had until then 
been a wrangle between imperialist powers became a war carried on against world 
fascism by an alliance of the Land of Socialism and the democratic capitalist powers. 
This turn of events caused a shift also in the political life of South Africa. The South 
African Communists, who had refused to support the war conducted in the interest 
of British imperialism and had therefore made propaganda against recruiting non- 
Europeans for the army, now changed their minds: they summoned the African, 
Coloured and Indian masses to give unconditional support to the government’s w r ar 
efforts and endorsed the demand which the greater part of the masses had not ceased 

1 Edward Roux, Time Longer than Rope , p. 316. 
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, i „. or “Arm the non -European soldiers !” The over- 

’Scans. Ooioim-ds Mid Indian, ndni.lcd U.c »me position. 

tS™ Set though persisting in its n-fiwl to give nr, ns to Afneitns in the 
chl^SSn »,yicd to ilia* a hit. for . . while at least. ,ts policy of 
S pursued against Afrtauis - and Communists. Although neither the Airman 
organizations nor the Communists had to, a moment stopped ag. atmg against racial 
discrimination and especially the pass system the government had to put up with 
this, since this agitation was consistently coupled with propaganda for support to the 
war efforts of the government. The police terror also subsided somewhat For ex- 
ample, the Communist Joffe brothers (Dr. Max and Etowto Joffb), who had been 
in jail for several months, were set at liberty in September 1942. Irue, now and then 
the police arrested one or another Communist, but they were soon released upon 
orders from higher up. This happened, for instance, to the General Secretary of the 
Communist Partv. Moses Kotane. who, in November 1942, was apprehended at 
Bloemfontein where he held a legitimate propaganda meeting during the electoral 
campaign for the “Natives Representative Council . 

The only group which, in addition to the fascist societies (Broederbond, Ossewa 
Brand wag, New Order. Grey Shirts) and the pro-fascist Nationalist Party, in this 
stage of the war continued to speak against supporting the antifascist war was the 
faction of South African Trotskyites. which exerted influence mainly on the Cape 
Coloured intelligentsia and on some circles of educated Indians of Natal. I 1 or example, 
an Indian intellectual of Durban. D. A. Seedat, who, having fallen for Trotskyite 
propaganda, incited against the war, in April 1942 was put in jail and in July was 
released on condition that he should abstain from any antigovemment activity, 
from participating in political meetings, and should report to the police every week. 
Since, however. Seedat failed to comply, he was again arrested in September and 
sentenced to forty days in prison. But Trotskyite propaganda had no effect on the 
African masses. Only on one occasion did it succeed in making trouble in the unified 
inass movement of non-Europeans. At the Port Elizabeth Conference of the “Non- 
European Unity Movement” in 1942, where the Communists proposed that the con- 
ference demand in a resolution the opening of the European second front, the Trotsky- 
ites who had made their way into the meeting took the floor and managed to make the 
conference reject the draft and adopt a resolution demanding that non -Europeans 
should not join up because the war served imperialist interests. 

Characteristically, the Smuts government, which in the first stage of the war 
arrested and imprisoned one after another the Communists and Africans who spoke 
against the war, did nothing during the entire course of the war to arrest the Trotsky- 
ites 1 campaigning against the war or to ban any of their newspa]>ers. At the same time 
the post office regularly accepted the copies of the officially licensed paper of the 
Communist Party, the fortnightly review Jnkulvleko published in tho Bantu lan- 
guage. but, following a secret order from the censorship, it did not deliver them to the 
subscribers. When in February 1944 this unlawful action transpired, the chief censor 
had to admit the fact and rescind his order. 

1 on[ y trotskyite who was arrested during the war (in May 1940) was Max Gordon, 
Ihp 7 lr 0t 7 y,te ,u tivitif ' s but hifl doing* in the Joint Committee of 

t ' ^ ^7 f hir^ P ' T *; 1 7 takyi . te E Rorx, in his book Time Longer than Hope 

the Trotfi7vite77 ° f th “ ,ndul S ent P olic >' of the government with regard to 

the Trotskjitea wah that the government regarded their movement a» too insignificant to be 

wavs h b^n P tXrant t/'" 77 t Vw the Why the South African governments had al- 

ways been tolerant towards I rotskyism was that they saw in it a suitable means of disrupting 

the un.ty of the mass movement of Africans, Coloureds and Indians pting 
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The 1943 Elections 


During the war now parliamentary elections were held in July 1943. Besides the 
government party (the coalition of the United Party, the Labour Party and the 
Dominion Party), three opposition parties put up candidates: Malan's Nationalist 
Party, Havenga's Afrikaner Party, and Mow's New Order faction. (This time 
the Ossewa Brand wag did not take part in the election.) The elections resulted in an 
overwhelming victory of the government. Smuts's United Party won 89 seats (as 
against the former 70), the coalition obtained 105 seats (or 110 including the “Native” 
and “Independent” representatives), Malan's Nationalist Party received 43 (as 
against the former 40). Neither tho Afrikaner Party nor the New Order got a single 
seat. 

Smuts's sweeping election victory convinced Malar, on the one hand, of the mo- 
mentary futility of his extremist foreign policy line and, on the other, of the fact that 
the split of the Nationalists played into the hands of Smuts, for it pushed a part of 
the moderate elements of the Afrikaner Party into the camp of the United Party. 
(Of the former 24 seats of the Afrikaner Party 22 went to the United Party and only 
two to Malan's). This led Malan to back off from his extremist demands (procla- 
mation of a Republic) for the time being. The Afrikaner Party in turn, moved by its 
defeat at the polls and by Malan's less rigid policy, saw fit to get closer to the Nation- 
alist Party. The rapprochement between the parties of Afrikaner nationalism was 
visible at the Wakkerstrom by-election held in April 1944, where the candidate 
of Malan’s party was backed up by the Afrikaner Party just as well as by the 
Grey Shirts and Pirow’s New Order, and even by some members of the Ossewa 
Brand wag. 


National Movements of the Africans in the Second Stage of the War. 

The Marahastad Riot (December 1942) 

In autumn of 1942 the Wage Board, in view of the considerable price increase, 
decreed a certain rise in the wages of African municipal workers from the beginning 
of November 1942. The municipal authorities of Pretoria failed to obey the decree. 
Towards the end of December the African workers of the Marabastad compound in 
Pretoria began to grumble and demanded that the decree be given effect. The Euro- 
pean superintendent of the location, in order to abate the public feeling, called a 
meeting and fed the people with the promise that the wage differences would be paid 
later. But the crowd of 2,000 was not satisfied and voiced their demands more and 
more loudly and even made threats (a subsequent inquiry established that they had 
stoned the superintendent). The police were summoned to disperse the crowd, and 
when this proved ineffective, soldiers were called in. As the crowd resisted, the sol- 
diers opened fire on the unarmed people driven into the courtyard of the location. 
Thereupon the Africans tried to escape through the single narrow exit door, but the 
soldiers did not stop firing. The casualties suffered by Africans amounted to 14 dead 
and 111 wounded, and one soldier was killed. 1 


1 As was stated by the subsequent inquiry, this soldier had been knocked down before the 
fire was opened, and this might have caused the soldiers to open fire. Whether this was how it 
happened is highly questionable. 
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Being apprised of the event. Smuts expressed Ins “deep sorrow over the tragic 
occurrence” and set up a commission of inquiry. The comm. ss.on had to state that, 
in view of the unlawful action of the Pretoria nnunc.pahty, there had been reason 
for the African workers to complain, but the firing had been unnecessary. 1 what is 
more, “the situation did not warrant the interference of a body of seventy-eight 
soldiers with firearms”. To allay the discontent of the African municipal workers, t he 
commission thought necessary to apply three measures: (1) to improve the living 
conditions in the compounds, (2) to provide the Airicans with representation on the 
municipal council. (3) to recognize the non-European trade unions. 

The government took note of the report , but the proposals of the commission re- 
mained pious wishes. 


“Bus Strikes ” in 1943 

Alexandra is a township lying about fifteen kilometres from Johannesburg. It is 
one of the few* places where Africans were allowed to acquire landed property. This 
explains why its population grew so rapidly, especially during the war, and reached 
the figure of 60.000 by early 1943. The majority of the inhabitants had jobs in Johan- 
nesburg, commuting by buses operated by private companies. I p to August 1943 
the single fare cost 4d. In August 1943 the companies, invoking the high prices under 
war conditions, raised the fare to 5d. with the consent of the Transportation Board. 
The Africans started a boycott right away. None of the Africans took a bus. Those 
working in Johannesburg, about 15,000 in number (apart from the few who had cars 
of their own or who were given a lift in lorries), walked the way to the city and back. 
As a result, in the morning and the evening hours, the northern main road leading 
to Johannesburg was completely jammed with people. This first “bus strike’’ lasted 
nine days. The bus companies were compelled to call off the fare rise. 

The government sent out a commission of inquiry. The commission in its report 
stated that “transport charges, in relation to the workers’ wages or even to the total 
family income, are beyond the capacity of the African workers to pay. Indeed, it 
may be said that they cannot afford to pay anything. They certainly cannot pay 
anything more in any direction except by reducing still further their hunger diet.” 
The final conclusion drawn by the commission was that since segregation w r as forced 
on the Africans by the Europeans, “the transportation of the Africans is . . . very 
much a financial obligation of the Europeans”. 

These reasonable findings of the commission, how’ever, came too late. Still before 
the report was made public, the bus companies, in view of the “emergency”, had 
again raised the fare to 5d. and advised the Africans to collect the extra 2d. a day 
from their employers. 

The inhabitants of Alexandra refused to follow this advice, for it might have helped 
at best only those having permanent jobs, but it was no solution to the problem of 
casual workers, washerwomen, children, visitors, and people looking for work; 
moreover, it would have resulted in the greater part of the Alexandra workers losing 
t e, r jo >s jecause the employers w r ould have hired workers living nearer the city. 
The second bus strike started on November 14, 1944, and lasted two weeks. 
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From what a lecturer of Johannesburg University wrote about the second bus 
strike we gather the following picture: 1 

It was a hard fight but the Alexandra workers stood the test heroically, and the 
result could not fail to come. At the end of December the bus companies w'ere com- 
pelled to revert to the 4d. fare. 

The result and the significance of the bus strikes far exceeded w r hat the Alexandra 
workers attained for their own benefit. The first strike was still a spontaneous mass 
movement and was thoroughly unprepared. But already during the first strike an 
“Emergency Committee” was set up, representing certain European sympathizers, 
Communist Party leaders and African trade unionists in addition to leading figures 
of the African community in Alexandra. The second strike, on the other hand, was 
prepared and had the support of a large committee of action representing numerous 
African and pro-African organizations. Many Europeans expressed their sympathy 
by giving lifts to the strikers until they were stopped by officials of the Transportation 
Board. 

The news of the bus strike spread all over the country and made broad masses of 
Africans aw r are that union could bring them results even in the dire conditions pre- 
vailing in South Africa. 


Formation and Failure of the African Democratic Party 

The success of the bus strikes stirred up the political life of Africans. The strike 
days brought about a good many initiatives. At that time the so-called African 
Democratic Party was formed in Johannesburg. This, however, despite its high- 
sounding name, did not promote, but rather slowed down, the start of the African 
mass movement. The founder of the party, Senator H. Basner, declared that the 
African National Congress was “played out” and a new r mass organization was needed. 
But the efforts of the leaders of the new party to talk the African masses out of sup- 
porting the African National Congress were of no avail. In fact, after the bus strike 
the African National Congress, which, as is well knowm, displayed no special activity 
in the first few years of the war, broke with its passive attitude and, as will be seen 
below, was soon to lead the African masses into battle. The African Democratic 
Party failed to win the masses and vanished from the political scene before long. 


The Johannesburg Riots 

In November 1944 serious clashes occurred between African and European workers 
in Johannesburg. The Western Native Township on the outskirts of the city is sepa- 
rated by a road from the European workers’ districts Martindale and Newclare, a 
home to the poorest section of Afrikaners. There is tramcar and bus traffic in the 
streets. Special cars are reserved for Europeans and others for Africans, but the driv- 
ers are all European. On a Sunday afternoon of November 1944, the European 
driver of a tramcar carrying African workers knocked down and killed an African. 
The angry African crowd that assembled on the spot threw stones at the tramcar and 
at the motorcars of Europeans driving past the scene of the accident. The Europeans 
then launched a barrage of stones at the buses transporting Africans, whereupon the 

1 E. Roux, op. cit.y p. 327. 
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Africans assaulted the tramcars carrying European passengers. A \entable street 
battle started, and the police were summoned to the scene, he police dispersed the 
African crowd with tear-gas bombs, but did not prevent the European participants 
in the riot who proceeded to the building of the paper Bantu W orld, Iron, destroying 
the printing machines and the supply of newsprint and setting fare to the premises. 

As to the causes and character of what happened, a pertinent appraisal was given 
by the monthly review of the South African Institute of Race Relat ions, the Race 
Relations Nem, which commented on the events in these terms: 

“Apart from certain incidents connected with the accident which resulted in a 
young African being killed . . . and the natural resentment of the African people 
against rising prices and the lack of such staples as meat, there appear to be other 
forces at work disposing them to seek redress for grievance in organised direct 
action of various kinds, which may in time become uncontrolled violence. On the 
other hand, the means used in the destruction of the premises and printing plant of 
the Bantu I Vorld. by Europeans after two previous attempts indicate organized use of 
violence by Europeans, of which the riot was not the cause but the opportunity.” 1 


The Story of the Orlando Shanty Town 

The war created a particularly grave situation for the African population. As a 
result of the large-scale development of the war industries, further thousands of 
Africans migrated towards the towns. The situation in the already overcrowded 
“native locations” in the subsurbs of Johannesburg and other industrial centres 
became increasingly untenable, all the more so as the municipalities right after the 
outbreak of the war had called off all building projects intended to improve the 
bousing conditions of Africans. In the last few years of the war thousands of Africans 
remained without shelter in the “native locations” established in and around Johan- 
nesburg, the biggest industrial centre of the country. 

Under the leadership of James Sofazonke Mpanza, a member of the Advisory 
Board, several thousand inhabitants of Orlando, one of the largest such overcrowded 
Johannesburg locations, started a mass exodus to the neighbouring field and, without 
permission from the authorities, built there huts of tree branches, rags, tin plates, 
etc. This is how the shanty town of Orlando came into existence. The new settlement 
was joined by thousands upon thousands of Africans from other locations of the 
neighbourhood. The Johannesburg City Council did not bother them for a while, 
and even worked out plans of new housing schemes for the dwellers of the shanty 
town. But nothing came of these plans, and even new clashes took place between the 
shanty townspeople and the police, which gave occasion for the deportation of 
Mpanza. 


Anti-Pass Agitation in 1944-1945 


Towards the end of 1943 the African National Congress called upon the Africans 
to fight against the Africans enemy No. 1”, the pass law. Throughout the country 
local anti-pass committees were set up and preparations were made to convene a 
national anti-pass conference. 


1 Quoted from Roux, op. tit., p. 324. 
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The conference, which was held in Johannesburg on May 20 and 21, 1944, was 
attended by 540 delegates representing 005,222 Africans. 

On this occasion a mass demonstration took place in the streets of Johannesburg 
with the participation of twenty thousand people. The conference adopted a declara- 
tion stating that the pass laws: 

1. increased political oppression and economic exploitation for millions of the 
African population; 

2. added to the abject poverty of the African toiling masses, facilitated the spread 
of diseases and, while causing thousands of innocent people to get into prison, were 
breeding crime; 

3. created sharp racial friction between the peoples of South Africa; 

4. retarded the economic and industrial development of the country, and 

5. were thus in conflict with the high aims for w'hich the peoples of South Africa 
were shedding their blood. 

The conference resolved to stage anti-pass demonstrations throughout the country, 
to launch a campaign to obtain a million signatures to an anti-pass petition which a 
deputation of African leaders would submit to the government by August 1944. The 
organization of the campaign was entrusted to an Anti-Pass Council and Working 
Committee, with Dr. Xuma as Chairman, Dr. Dadoo as Deputy Chairman, and D. W. 
Bopape as Secretary. 

As the conference abided by the legal formalities in every respect, the authorties 
had no excuse for interference. But to ensure repression after all, they ordered D. W 
Bopape, who taught at a mission school, to be dismissed. Thereupon the residents 
of the Brakpan location where the school was situated responded with a strike of 
warning. Parents of the schoolchildren raised the slogan, “No Bopape, no school !” 
Since the Brakpan town council which had dismissed Bopape made no move, all 
workers living in the towmship decided on a general strike. On August 10, 1944, seven 
thousand African workers failed to turn up to their jobs. The strikers demanded that 
Bopape be immediately reinstated and that the manager for “native affairs”, who 
masterminded Bopape’s removal, be dismissed. Still in the course of that night a 
representative of the town council called in the strike leaders and told them that 
Bopape would be rehabilitated and other grievances of the strikers w r ould be im- 
mediately examined. Next day the strikers returned to work. 

The town council failed to keep its word. Neither Bopape was reinstated, nor 
the manager for “native affairs” was dismissed. The people protested, but to 
no avail. Some proposed another strike, but the leaders’ differed in their opinion 
and no strike came. Bopape continued in his function as Secretary of the Anti-Pass 
Council. 

The signature campaign, even if it was not a complete success, brought some results. 
If not a million, at least hundreds of thousands of signatures were collected, among 
them a good number from Europeans. The campaign was rather drawn out, so that 
the petition was presented as late as June 1945 instead of the proposed date of 
August 1944. The Anti-Pass Council commissioned a deputation to present the 
petition, and this requested an interview with J. H. Hofmeyr, w r ho acted as Prime 
Minister while Smuts was away in Europe. Referring to his manifold occupation, 
Hofmeyr refused to see the deputation and directed them to the Minister of Native 
Affairs. But the deputies did not feel like it, and instead held a meeting with the 
participation of five thousand Africans to protest against Hofmeyr ’s “undemo- 
cratic refusal to meet the Anti-Pass Deputation representing some million Africans”, 
and following the meeting the participants marched in demonstration to the build- 
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inc of Parliament. The police arrested their leaders, among them Dr. Dadoo 
r V. Sklope Thbma and S. Moema. and fined them for leading an unlawful 

^Although the campaign brought only meagre results, its propaganda reached 
hundreds of thousands of Africans, thus greatly contributing to awakening the 


African masses to national consciousness. , 

The movement did not come to an end yet. I he anti-pass campaign continued and, 
as will be seen below, soon became activated again. 


The National Movement of Indians during the War . The “ Pegging Act" 


The national movement of the Indians of South Africa underwent a remarkable 
development in the war years. Before the war the movement of Indians and their 
organizations (South African Indian Congress, and the local Indian congresses of 
Natal, the Transvaal and the Cape) were almost completely isolated from the move- 
ments of the Africans and the Coloureds. The first serious step to co-ordinate the 
movement of the Indians of South Africa with the movement of the other oppressed 
South African peoples was taken in 1939, when upon the initiative of Dr. Yusuf 
Dadoo, who was a militant member of the South African Indian Congress, Indians, 
Africans and Coloureds organized joint demonstrations of protest against a new 
racist bill which would have made it possible for the “White” population of any 
South African town or village to pass a decision by a three-quarters majority to 
remove all non-European members of the community (in other words, the new act 
was intended to extend to the Indians and the Coloureds those measures of disposses- 
sion which had been applied to Africans by the Urban Areas Act of 1923). The move- 
ment ran so high that the government was compelled to withdraw the bill. This 
success of the joint action was of great significance for the future progress not only 
of the national movement of Indians but also of the independence movements of all 
oppressed South African peoples. From that time on Dr. Dadoo played an outstand- 
ing role both in the movement of the Indians and in all liberation movements in 
South Africa. 

The situation of the Indian minority of Natal worsened during the war. Until 
1943 the Indians in Natal had been free to acquire landed property without any 
restriction. In 1943, however, the Smuts cabinet, giving as a pretext that between 
1940 and 1943 the Indians had made large-scale purchases of land in the European 
districts of Durban, tabled in Parliament a bill forbidding the Indians to buy or 
lease from Europeans any property in the territory of Durban, and declaring that 
this measure might, “in case of necessity”, be extended to other townships as well. 1 
As the passage of the bill elicited protest both from the Indians of Natal and from 
the government of India, the Smuts cabinet began to negotiate and proposed a 
compromise solution, 2 which, instead of enforcing prohibition, would have only 
called upon the Indians to abstain of their own accord from buying landed property, 
his agreement, however, did not come about, because this milder formulation of the 
epnvation o rights aggrieved the Indians and did not seem satisfactory to the 
Europeans of Natal either. 


1 Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Act (No 35 1<>4'0 
commonly known as the “Pegging Act”. n cuon Act (J\o. Jo, 1J4J), 

1 The Pretoria Agreement, 1944. 
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The Coloured Movement during the War 

The national organizations of the Cape Coloureds, which had been fairly active 
during the thirties (especially the National Liberation League and the Non-European 
Unity Movement), did not display any noteworthy activity in the first years of the 
war, and their movement was at complete stillstand between 1939 and 1943. 

In 1943, in view of the forthcoming elections, the government passed a number of 
measures to enlist the support of Coloured voters. First of all, it set up a new agency, 
which was originally styled “Coloured Advisory Department”. This body consisted 
of twenty appointees of the government and was designed to inform the government 
of the problems of the Coloureds and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of their conditions. The government thought to win thereby the support of all 
Coloured voters. But it was disappointed in its calculations. The establishment of 
the Advisory Department not only did not unite the Coloureds but caused a sharp 
division among them. The majority of the Coloureds looked upon the new* institution 
with dislike, being convinced that it meant nothing but to invigorate the vicious 
policy of racial division and of discrimination against the population. 

Seeing that the new institution raised the most violent outcry yet among the 
Coloureds, the government tried to make amends by changing the name of the agency 
from “Coloured Advisory Department” to ‘Coloured Affairs Council” (C.A.C.) and by 
persuading Dr. H. Cow, a popular Cape Town clergyman and music teacher, to 
accept chairmanship on the Council, and a number of other Coloured leaders to serve 
as members. But the majority of the Coloured leaders and the masses backing them 
could not be deceived. They refused any kind of co-operation with the Coloured 
Affairs Council. 

Nevertheless, at the 1943 elections the majority of the Coloured electrorate gave 
the vote to the government, since in most of the electoral districts the only choice 
was between Smuts’s government party and the Nationalist Party professing the 
policy of apartheid. But the anti-C.A.C. campaign had not been without effect. It 
resulted in a considerable shift to the left in the Coloured movement. Splits occurred 
even in so traditionally conservative groups as the Coloured Teachers’ Association, 
from which a great part of the members resigned and formed a new, radical organi- 
zation, the Teachers’ League of South Africa. 


Disintegration of the All- African Convention . 

The Anti-C.A.C . Movement. 

The Non-European Unity Movement 

During the war years a growing Trotskyite influence prevailed in the leadership 
of the All-African Convention. 1 Trotskyite leaders of the Convention in December 
1943 made an attempt to amalgamate the African National Congress and the Con- 
vention. The Congress repelled this attempt and broke with the Convention, which 
thus became a wholly Trotskyite organization. On December 17, 1943 (Dingaan s 
Day), the Convention and the leaders of the Anti-C.A.C., which was also directed 

1 The African National Congress also was affiliated to the All- African Convention which had 
been formed to fight ugainst Hertzoo’s anti- African laws in December 1935 (see Vol. II, p. 
165). The bulk of the members of the Convention were Cape Coloureds under strong Trotskyite 
influence, which gave rise to internal conflicts already in the pre-war years. 
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by Trotskyites, called a Conference to Bloemfontein, and there they founded the 
“Non-European Unity Movement”. Starting out from the demagogic principle that 
“White domination” in South Africa would be able to endure only if the non -Euro- 
peans co-operated with the administration, the leaders of the movement set themselves 
the task of uniting all non-European groups of South Africa in a single federation with 
the slogan of “non-co-operation”. To this end they worked out a ten-point programme 
which in fact demanded ail basic freedoms and equal rights for all non -Europeans; 1 
but the programme had no practical significance, considering that the leaders of the 
movement neither offered nor proposed any active or passive resistance, for they 
took the view that this step would not be possible until all non-Europeans united 
and started a general strike throughout the country. Since this view was not shared 
by the militant organizations of non-Europeans — notably the African National 
Congress and the South African Indian Congress — the movement was essentially 
nothing more than a bloc of two Trotsky ite organizations, the All-African Convention 
and the Anti-C.A.C. Ail the Convention did was that, when it came to the election 
of the Natives Representative Council and of the Native Authorities assigned to the 
Reserves, it called upon the Africans to boycott the election, but with little result. 
Gwendolen M. Cakter made the pertinent comment on this movement that “at 
the moment the Non-European Unity Movement has created more disunity than 
otherwise”. 2 


Strike Movements of Africans during the War. The African Trade-Union Movements 
at the Start of the War . Gordons Role and Internment 


Just before the outbreak of war the trade-union movement of Africans took a 
\ igorous upsurge, but it lacked in unity. In 1938 in Johannesburg a Joint Committee 
of African trade unions was set up under the leadership of two Trotskvites, the 
African D. Gosaxi and the European Max Gordon. The Committee originally rallied 
the unions of baking, printing, commercial and laundry workers. Later three newly 
lormed unions (chemical, dairy, and general workers) joined the Committee, which 
m 1941 had over ten thousand members. The same year another union group led bv 
the African Makabeni and the unions affiliated to the Joint Committee, with the 
financial and moral support of the South African Institute of Race Relations, formed 
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handed both from the Minister of Justice and from other authorities, without even 
being apprised of the charge brought against Gordon. 

Gordon was released in 1941. He went back to the Rand, where he organized trade 
unions, but the threat of another internment soon compelled him to leave Johannes- 
burg. 

Still less unified was the trade-union movement in the Cape. The Typographical 
and the Engineers' Unions were affiliated with the African Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, minor independent unions mostly rallied in the Cape Federation of Trades. They 
were mixed unions, which admitted non-Europeans, too (the majority of the members 
were Coloured workers), but the leaders were Europeans who cared little for the ad- 
mission of non-Europeans. In the years preceding the war, however, a change came 
about here as well. The guidance of some of the organizations affiliated with the Cape 
Federation of Trades, and later also the leadership of the Federation itself, fell into 
the hands of left-wing elements, in part Communists, who formed a large number of 
new* unions and pursued a completely different policy: they not only admitted but 
endeavoured to unionize non-European workers in the first place. The leaders of 
numerous new unions came from among the Africans or the Coloureds. 

The most efficient of all in the Cape was the non-European Railway and Harbour 
Workers’ Union, which had been formed in Cape Town in 1935, then gradually set 
up branches all over the country and by 1943 counted more than twenty thousand 
members. 

The left-wing (Communist-led) trade unions in Natal rallied African, Indian and 
European workers. The strongest among them was the Natal Sugar Industry Em- 
ployees’ Union embracing Africans and Indians. 


The Johannesburg Conference of the Council of Non-European Trade Unions 
(November 1942 ) 

In November 1942 the first Conference of the Council of Non-European Trade 
Unions was held in Johannesburg with the participation of 87 delegates representing 
29 unions. The Conference was attended also by Minister of Labour Madeley, who 
delivered the opening address, but this served no useful purpose, for he said right at 
the outset that official recognition of the African unions was out of the question 
because there were still “many difficulties” to overcome. Nevertheless the Non- 
European Trade Union Federation strengthened further during the war. 


The 1942 Promises of Smuts. Beginning of the Strike Wave. 

The Strike of the African Public Utility Workers of Johannesburg 

Early in 1942 when, as we have seen, the participation of the Soviet Union in the 
war, on the one hand, and the looming menace of a Japanese invasion, on the other, 
led the Union government to adopt at least apparently milder policies towards the 
trade unions (including the Communist-led ones), African, Coloured and Indian 
alike, Smuts stated in public that he intended to have an amendment passed to the 
Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924 to the effect that African workers also should be 
included in the organs established by law for the consideration and settlement of 
labour-management disputes. This promise and the general softening of the govern- 
ment’s racist and anti-labour policies gave rise to a w hole series of economic strikes 
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of African workers, mainly on the Wit waters rand and in Natal, in the second half 
of 1942. Participating in these strikes were railway labourers, dockers, coal miners, as 
well as workers of brickyards and dairy plants, candy iactories olid public utility 
services. Most of the strikes were directed by trade unions, but a great many strikes 
were started by unorganized workers, without preparation and spontaneously. The 
most significant of them was the strike staged by the African employees of the 
Johannesburg municipality. The way the strike broke out was this. The Wage Board 
fixed for unskilled African workers a weekly 24s. This meant a 60 per cent rise on the 
wages paid until then by the Johannesburg City Council to African workers. The 
City Council said they were unable to pay so high wages and appealed to the Minister 
of Labour, requesting exemption from the decree of the Wage Board. The Minister 
of Labour granted the exemption, whereupon the Africans went on strike. The strike 
lasted only one day, but was crowned with complete success: the Johannesburg 
municipality was compelled to comply, and other utility enterprises which appealed 
to the Minister for similar exemption met with fiat refusal. 


“ War Measure 146 ” 

The retaliatory measures of the government, however, were soon to come. Smuts 
not only forgot about the promises he had made not long before, but at the end of 
1942 he promulgated “War Measure 145’’ branding as illegal “all strikes of all Afri- 
cans in ail circumstances’* and punishing violators with imprisonment. Afterwards, 
when the Japanese peril was over, the government issued another regulation against 
the African workers, “War Measure 1425”, forbidding — and making it a crime — 
to hold, without permission from the authorities, any meeting of more than twenty 
persons, thereby making it more difficult for the African workers to discuss their 
petty annoyances among themselves and in a lawful manner. 


The 1943 1944 Strike H ave . Strike at “1 ietorui Falls Power ” in August 1944 

Howe\er, the government s idea of checking by these measures the African trade- 
union mo\ ement proved a complete failure. Between the promulgation of War 
Measure 145 (end of 1942) and December 1944 the African workers in the Union con- 
ducted about sixty strikes, with more or less success, though mostly in vain because 
of the goremment terror. Thus, for example, when in August 1944 the workers of 
\ ictona Falls Power struck, the government reacted by arresting the strikers and 
sendmg out members of the “Native Military Corps” as 'strike-breakers. 


A on-European Trade Union Conference in 1045 

FedLTi^ 8 end . in M 19 , 45 - the next Conference of the Non-European Trade Union 

Coundl *of Non F ,ron T t, . m< 3 {f* membership of the unions affiliated with the 
Council of Non-European Trade Unions numbered over 150,0004 However, the 

tute of Race Region™ the riumber^ar d°th 94 °’ 'T"" ? f . the ,nllletil1 Published by the Insti- 
Councd were as follows ’(quoted from Roux,'^^ th ® UnionS affiliated with the 
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affiliated trade unions, despite their formal unity, were connected with different 
political organizations. Part of them functioned under Communist direction, others 
were under the influence of Trotsykites or of the African Democratic Party. The 
Trotskyites made great efforts to seize the direction of the Council, but to no avail. 
In 1945 the Communist John Marks, Secretary of the African Mine Workers’ 
Union, was elected to the general-secretaryship of the Council. 


Movements of African M ineworkers during the War 

The African workers of the mining industry were worse off than those employed 
in any other trade. The minor measures that protected to some extent the interests 
of African workers (e.g., the provisions of the Wage Act of 1925) were not applicable 
to the miners. In the absence of any organization, their interests remained without 
protection. 

In contrast to other industrial sectors, where African workers had the chance of 
combining in larger or smaller unions (which were in most cases de facto recognized 
by the employers and the authorities), the formation of trade unions encountered 
great difficulties among the African miners recruited mostly from the reserves and 
living in closed compounds practically under surveillance. 

In the second year of the war some African political figures handed the Prime 
Minister a petition requesting him to extend to the African miners the cost-of-living 
allowances granted to workers of other trades. The Board of Trade and Industries 
supported the petition, but the Prime Minister rejected it. 

On August 3, 1941, a conference convened at Johannesburg to discuss the establish- 
ment of a miners’ union. The conference, which was attended by representatives of 
all important African trade unions, received assurances of support from a number of 
white unions, too. It is worth mentioning that the paramount chief of Zululand sent 
the conference a telegram of felicitation. 

The conference appointed a fifteen-member committee and instructed it to use 
every means it thought fit “to build up an African Mine Workers’ Union in order to 
raise the standards and guard the interests of all African mine workers”. 

The committee set to work immediately, the Union did come into being and by 
early 1943 grew so strong and fought so energetically for recognition that the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to establish a Commission to study the working and wages 
conditions of African miners. 

The African Mine Workers’ Union presented the Commission a memorandum in- 
forming it of the situation and the grievances of African miners and demanding 
official recognition of their trade union. 

The memorandum of the Mine Workers’ Union was published in full by a number 
of South African papers. The mining companies sued those papers for libel, claiming 
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that the memorandum published by them contained false statements and that the 
papers, by propagating them, raised difficulties in the way of the recruiting of African 
mine labourers. The South African courts consisting exclusively of European settlers 
“did just ice” to t he mine owners and imposed severe fines on the papers. The Guardian , 
for example, against which four mining companies had brought libel suits, had to pay 
£750 damages in each of four cases, and paid altogether £0,000 in damages and costs. 

Libel cases were also started by the mining companies against Senator H. Basner 
and W. G. Ballinger, who were accused of having committed perjury before the 
Commission. The manager of the mines’ police for New Consolidated Goldfields 
Ltd.. Trigger, sued Basner for £1,000 in damages for what he thought was insult- 
ing to him in the Senator’s testimony before the Commission. Judge Murray, who 
was in charge of the case, while giving judgment against Basner and awarding £50 
damages, was nevertheless compelled to state in the judgment that “the method 
adopted by the plaintiff to safeguard the interests of the mining industry was to 
insinuate a spy into the councils of the Native Union ... a method which . . . leaves 
behind an unpleasant taste”, and said that “Communism in theory is entirely legal 
and permissible according to the laws of this land, and the Native Mine Workers’ 
Union on the evidence before me is a perfectly legitimate association, even if — 
which hasnot been proved — its leaders were Communists or inclined to Communism.” 1 
The political nature of the actions instituted against Basner and Ballinger 
was so obvious that the court of appeal acquitted Basner. and the public prosecutor 
withdrew the charge laid against Ballinger. 

The report of the Commission was made public in April 1944. It recommended an 
increase per shift from lOd. to 16d. for underground workers and a rise of 5d. per 
shift for surface workers. It proposed furthermore the introduction of a cost-of-living 
allowance of 3d. per shift and a boot allowance for thirty shifts, a two-week paid 
leave per year and a fifty per cent extra rate for overtime. The Chamber of Mines 
undertook — for the event of state support — to grant an increase of 5d. to under- 
ground workers and 4d. to surfacemen and to pay overtime rates. (Namely, the state 
a owe the mine owners a tax deduction to the amount of these increases.) Other 
recommendations of the Commission went unheeded. 

The African Mine Workers’ Union strengthened further and by the middle of 1944 
had several thousand members. The government could not look on with folded arms: 
in December 1944, by resorting to the provisions of War Measure 1425, it arrested 
the General Secretary of the Union. J. B. Marks, with two other trade-union function- 
^ a , feW **** Iater P * VuNDI and W * Kamye at Springs. (It is 
uhhT l h g +u° n °i te 1 u at i thC C ° Urt lat€r acr l uitted and released all of them because - 

brnS! 1 he Had aCted ° n the 8tr0n 8 th of War Measure 1425 - the charge 

brought against them was not fully consistent with the provisions of the law ) 

End of the War. The Return of Smuts 

the ho^tha^war^end would* the burdens and liardships of the war in 

ing. An imposing expression ! ° * Cm * [ e ^‘ nn ' n 8 the end of their suffer- 

workers enthusiastically proceeding throi^tl^ rtS °f fcI ? 0U8and African 

People’s Day of Victory 

1 Koux, op. tit., p. 342. 
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Federation, the African National Congress and the Communist Party of South 
Africa. 

The Union government, however, took care to splinter the hopes of the people. 
Evidence of its proposed policy towards the African workers was the official commu- 
niqu 6 which fixed the severance pay for ex-servicemen as follows: 

£5 in cash and £25 clothing allowance for Europeans; 

£3 in cash and £15 clothing allowance for Coloureds; 

£2 in cash and a Khaki suit worth £2 for Africans. 

In September 1945 Smuts returned from Europe. In Johannesburg he was given 
a festive reception with the slogan “Thank you, General Smuts”. In front of the 
Johannesburg City Hall a large crowd assembled, including many Africans, to wel- 
come and to hear the leader of the Union. But shortly before Smuts arrived on the 
scene, the military police detailed to the festivity attacked the Africans and drove 
them away with blows and kicks. “Thus symbolically it was demonstrated that 
though the war for world freedom had been won, black men and women must not 
forget that they have to keep their place.” 1 


The Economic and Political Situation in the Union of South Africa at the End of the 
War. The Balance-Sheet of the War for South Africa 

The Union of South Africa, led by the Smuts government in power, had loyally 
stood on the side of Britain in the war from beginning to end, suffering heavy mate 
rial sacrifices and loss of lives in the interest of the victory of Great Britain — and 
the Allies. This enormous sacrifice in lives was made almost exclusively at the ex- 
pense of the African population of the country. The ruling classes of South Africa — 
the Afrikaner and British capitalists and landlords — had very little share in it. 

The sacrifices, besides contributing to the victory, had positive results also for the 
Union of South Africa. But these results benefited only the ruling classes. The capital- 
ist economy made a big leap forward, while the profits of industrialists and the in- 
come of landowners want up. 

In addition to the positive results, the war had negative consequences, too. These, 
however, again exclusively affected the African — and other non-European — masses 
of the population: the extent of exploitation grew, national oppression increased. 

Despite all this, the sacrifices suffered during the war years were not in vain for the 
Africans and other oppressed strata either. In those years there was considerable 
progress in the national liberation movement of Africans as well as in the struggle of 
the Indian minority for equal rights. Old forms of the national movements were 
revived (anti-pass campaign, “riots”, etc.), and at the same time new, hitherto un- 
known, forms of protest appeared (bus strike, shanty towns). The trade-union and 
strike movements of African workers also strengthened. 

The British “ Protectorates ” in South Africa during World War II 

During World War I, the British had made promises of political concessions and 
economic reforms to induce the peoples of the South African Protectorates to support 
the war of British imperialism. As we have seen before, the Basutos volunteered by 

1 Op. dt ., p. 325. 
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hundreds for military service and collected £50,000 for the purposes of war. 1 I hey 
had done so in the hope that as a reward for their loyalty the British colonizers would 
better understand and be concerned with the grievances and aspirations of the 
peoples of the Protectorates, But they had been disappointed in t his hope (their 
situation had not improved after the war). What is more, as we have seen, their con- 
ditions grew considerably worse in the years of the economic crisis.- \ et the British 
imperialists during World War II again succeeded in inducing them to support their 
war efforts. This time they managed to achieve this by promising them that those 
enlisted would carry arms, in contrast to what had been the case in \\ orld War I, 
and would not be discriminated against. The Bechuana and the Basuto chiefs re- 
cruited soldiers in large numbers expressly for armed service on the front. But the 
British imperialists again broke their promises. On the insistence of the rulers of the 
Union of South Africa (who feared mutiny among the Africans recruited from the 
Union in case the Basutos and Bechuanas would receive arms), they gave no arms to 
the soldiers coming from the Protectorates either, but detailed them to the digging 
of entrenchments and other hard work, often using them even as cannon fodder. 

The first six Bechuana companies, after a short drilling, were sent to Syria in 
September 1941. In December 1941 already 13 Bechuana “labour companies” were 
at the Near East front (Egypt, Syria. Lebanon). Two additional companies joined 
them early in 1942 and twelve more towards the end of that year. Bechuana troops 
took part in the landing in Sicily and in the Italian campaign, in the course of which 
they lost many dead and wounded. Bechuana Paramount Tshekedi visited the 
Bechuana troops in Egypt. The soldiers reproached him for having encouraged them 
to volunteer for the army with the promise of armed service, and now they were 
forced to work unarmed often in places where they were exposed to enemy bombings. 
After returning to his country, TsHEKEDr strongly protested to the British authori- 
ties, but to no avail. The Bechuana troops served till the end of the war, and were 
not demobilized until April 1946. 3 

Of the three Protectorates, only in Basutoland was there an organized mass move- 
ment during the war. There the protest against the annexationist policy of the Union 
government between the two wars led to the formation of a national organization 
called the League of the Poor (Lelchotla la Bafo). In the first few years of the war, 
the League launched a violent campaign demanding the arming of the Basuto soldiers 
recruited for military service. At the end of 1941 the British authorities arrested and 
interned three leaders of the movement (Josiel Lefela. Hlakane Mokhitli and 
Rapoho Nthajaxe). In spite of this, the campaign under Rabase Sekike continued 
for half a year. In July 1942 the authorities arrested him, too, and all four of them 
were detained in custody until the end of the war. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


South East Africa during World War II was of extreme value to Britain as a source 
of strategic materials and food supply. Southern Rhodesia furnished chromium, as- 
bestos, wolfram and mica. Northern Rhodesia gave copper and cobalt to the armies 
of the Western allies, and all three colonies (the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) provided 
meat and maize to England and to the British troops fighting on the African fronts. 
The economic development of the British colonies in South East Africa in that 
period was characterized mainly by the forcible expansion of production in agri- 
culture and the mining industry. Besides, the war-time conditions brought about 
considerable structural changes in the economies of these countries (especially 
Southern Rhodesia). The shortage of commodities owing to the steep decline of the 
importation of manufactured goods led to the establishment of a great number of 
industrial plants (first of all, processing factories). Metallurgy, the metal-working 
and chemical industries considerably augmented their output, new cotton mills 
were built, etc. Another important change w'as that industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction and goods distribution came under the central control of newdy created state 
monopoly agencies (Maize Marketing Board, etc.). 

Besides producing strategic raw materials and agricultural crops, the African 
population of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland took its share also of military service. 
The colonial authorities of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland recruited “native 
troops” which then served under arms in the coast areas of Africa and in other, more 
distant, regions (the Nyasaland troops, for example, were dispatched to Malaya). 
In Sout hern Rhodesia, just as in the Union of South Africa, Africans were drafted into 
the army, but they received no arms and w r ere detailed to ambulance companies or 
some other auxiliary service as carriers and so on. 

The troops of Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa were placed under 
the Joint High Command headed by General Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union. 
Britain badly needed these forces — and in general the support of the Union of 
South Africa — for the defence of her African colonial empire. Making good use of 
this situation, the Smuts government stepped up its propaganda for annexation of 
the British possessions in South East Africa to the Union. In the early years of the 
war, when the military successes of fascist Germany put Britain in such a dangerous 
situation that she could not do without the support of South Africa, the British 
government shut its eyes to the nefarious propaganda of the South African ruling 
quarters. As the war went on, however, and the immediate danger menacing Britain 
was over, the British government gave Smuts to understand that the annexation 
by the Union of the British possessions in South East Africa w r as out of the question. 
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Iii 1944 Smuts had to make a solemn declaration affirming that his government did 
not intend to annex those territories, but wanted only to build closer contacts with 
them in the interest of the war efforts. 

The material handicaps of the war weighed upon the Africans in all three countries. 
While the mining companies, the big European farmers and plantation owners bene- 
fited from the war bv increasing their profits, for the Airicans the war meant high 
consumer's prices and low marketing prices, worsening living and working conditions, 
merciless taxation and labour, starvation and poverty. 

The colonial administration itself was aware of the untenable situation of the 
African masses, but did nothing to alleviate it. To check mass discontent, as will be 
seen below, it made promises for the future and appointed commissions to examine 
the situation of the Africans. These commissions made certain suggestions winch, 
however, were unrealistic or never put into practice. Right at the start of war, for 
example, the British government commissioned Lord Hailey to study the “native 
policies” in the Central African colonies and submit his recommendations. The peer 
discharged his commission, but his report and proposals were not even made public 
by the government. 

The aggravation of the situation and the experiences of the war in general made 
the African masses aware of the necessity to fight their way. The war gave an impetus 
to both the labour and the independence movement. This made itself felt above all 
in strikes which, though bringing no material benefits, made the workers conscious 
of their need for organization in all three territories and even gave occasion to the 
formation of a trade union in Southern Rhodesia. (In the other two colonies only 
preparations were made for establishing trade unions.) 

The times of war were unfavourable for the development of the independence 
movement. Only in Nyasaland did this movement take an organized form during 
the war. The spread of the idea of independence was greatly promoted by the fact 
that broader and broader masses of the African populations of all three colonies be- 
came aware of the danger of their countries being blended in a future federation 
under the rule of the European settlers of Southern Rhodesia. The Southern Rhode- 
sia settlers, who, since the institution of self-government (1923), had been dreaming 
about complete independence and the annexation of the other two Central African 
colonies, loyally supported the British war efforts, hoping that the British govern- 
ment after the war would help them to carry out their designs. Their endeavours to 
achieve independence and to merge the three colonies found justification in Smuts s 
plan of annexation which, if approved by the British government, might definitively 
frustrate their efforts. The spectre of a fusion of the three colonies under the racist 
Southern Rhodesia regime stirred the African masses to action and prompted them 
to start fighting against the federal plans. 

For a while during the war the fight could not unfold, but preparations were under 
way in all three countries. In the last stages of the war the idea of national independ- 
ence struck deep roots every where, and the forces of the independence struggle waited 
only for the end of the war in order to go into battle. 


Southern Rhodesia 


The econom lc changes mentioned above became visible first of all in Southern 

fhetn^intTni T br0Ught 0n a ra P id growth of the food industry, 

the spinning and weaving trades, the garment and shoemaking industries and the 
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manufacture of building materials, but there appeared also the first considerable 
units of heavy industry, iron and steel works and machine factories. This circumstance 
and the ultra-racialist policies of the settler government of Southern Rhodesia may 
be mainly responsible for the fact that the conditions of the African masses here 
were the worst of all among the three British colonies in South East Africa. 

Of the conditions of Africans, and mainly of African workers, a convincing picture 
was drawn by the inquiry conducted from August 1942 until June 1943 by the Rev. 
Percy Ibbotson , 1 Secretary of the Native Welfare Society. From what numerous 
employers and many thousands of Africans (altogether 26,553 persons) replied to 
his questionnaires, Ibbotson concluded: 

More than half (51 per cent) of the African workers received less than 30s. a 
month, and 15.7 per cent drew even less than 20s. a month; 

the monthly subsistence w age of a married African w orker with two young children 
was £4 15s, and only 8.8 per cent of the married workers received such wages or 
more; 

the African workers paid 25 to 38 per cent of their wages on rent; 

the war-time shortage of goods and the rising prices made it an unattainable luxury' 
for Africans to buy the most essential clothing. 

Hardly had Ibbotson’s survey been completed when, early in 1943, a member of 
the Southern Rhodesia Labour Party submitted a motion to the Legislative Assembly: 
the government should be urged to introduce a statutory minimum wage for African 
workers. After a heated debate the Legislative Assembly, instead of accepting the 
proposal, appointed a Committee headed by E. G. Howman, a retired high colonial 
official, to examine the economic, social and health conditions of Africans in urban 
areas. In its report 2 submitted in January 1944 the Committee not only corroborated 
the findings of Ibbotson, but established in addition that a great part of the African 
families were on the verge of famine; that, although the government in September 
1941 had instituted a cost-of-living allowance of 2s. 6d. per month to its employees, 
this example had been followed by so few T of the settler employers that not more than 
5 per cent of the African workers received this allowance, which otherwise was still 
far from keeping pace with the rising costs of living (according to the labour officer 
of the government, an allowance of at least 7s. 6d. a month would have been an ade- 
quate amount, because since 1939 the prices of clothing had risen twofold and the 
food prices had also increased considerably); that the urban African workers were 
living everywhere in intolerably overcrowded quarters, workers with their families 
being accommodated in common rooms with unmarried people. The Committee 
proposed that the Africans working in the towns should receive the minimum wage 
of 20s. a month with specified rations and free accommodation. 

To the proposals of the Howman Committee the government responded by appoint- 
ing another team, consisting of Cape Town social scientists headed by Prof. Edward 
Batson, to calculate the lowest cost of an African household in Salisbury to provide 
“a minimum level of health and decency”. Batson listed as “essentials” only the 
minimum requirements of food and clothing, fuel, lighting, and cleaning materials, 
making no allowance for such items as rent, transportation, furniture, blankets, 
crockery, etc. Even so he arrived at the conclusion that the minimum needed was 
£7 7s. 4d. a month for a family with two children and £3 2s. 5d. for an unmarried 

1 P. Ibbotson, Report on a Survey of Urban African Cofiditions in Southern Rhodesia , Bula- 
wayo, 1943. 

* “Report on Urban Conditions in Southern Rhodesia 1 *, in African Studies , Vol. IV (1945). 
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African. Considering what Ibbotson had found a year before, that half of the married 
workers received wages under £3 a month and 51 per cent of all African workers 
earned less than £1 10s., and that the wages had remained unchanged throughout 
that year, Batson’s survey pointed to a catastrophic situation. 

Batson s findings and recommendations, just like those of Ibbotson and of the 
Howman Committee, remained a dead letter. Instead of fixing statutory minimum 
rates on which subsistence could be achieved, Prime Minister Huggins introduced 
to the Legislative Assembly a bill authorizing the Governor to compel the local author- 
ities to set aside “native urban areas”, and the settlers employing African workers 
either to accommodate them with their families in the workplaces or to hire accom- 


modation in the “native areas”. 

This first, seemingly positive, proposal made by Huggins to improve the condi- 
tions of African workers was in fact a further step to tighten control over Africans 
living in urban areas. Namely, a provision of the law’ made the settlement of Africans 
in urban areas dependent on the permission of the local authorities, and obliged the 
Africans to register themselves at the local employment bureau or the “Native 
Department” to be set up by the municipalities and to take out certificates, and 
commissioned the authorities to exercise permanent control over the African work- 
ers through these agencies and “qualify” them at their own discretion. 

Huggins’s proposal met with opposition from several sides in the Legislative 
Assembly. Part of the settler representatives (Labourites among them) objected 
that the proposal put too great a burden on the employers, others found that it de- 
parted from the policy of segregation adopted by the settlers and the government. 
In his reply to the latter objectors, however, Huggins was quick to state that they 
were mistaken — the policy of segregation was to continue in force. 

Richard Gray pertinently pointed to the unrealistic nature of the proposed 
legislation, stating that the government was in a position to force the local authorities 
to carry out the proposed measures, while the realization of the plan did not depend 
on them, but required the co-operation of the employers and the availability of 
houses for married Africans in any given area. 1 

The bill took more than two years to be put into force at last in 1946 under the 
title of Native (Urban) Areas Accommodations and Registration Act. 

The putting into operation of new industrial plants and the increase of agricultural 
production required further cheap African labour, and the settlers’ government did 
its best to force further masses of the African peasants living in the reserves or farm- 
ing on their own to hire themselves out to the mines and factories or to plantations 

a *u/t rmS i* T 16 p ™ al7 means of this compulsion was to curtail again the Africans’ 
right to the use of land. The Land Apportionment Act of 1930 was “redrafted” in 

, f° “ *° tig hte n still more the system of racial segregation (established on the 
model of the Lnion of South Africa). The law forbade “natives” to buy, lease or 
possess land m European areas. J 

In 194o this act was further amended to apply more severe measures of segregation. 

or a :;:r, roccupit : of f ? the European Area - ° r ^ *««*• am ? > dispose 

Z R ,?fr P0Se n any nd to a native: (2) lease a ".v such land to a native; 

(o) permit, suffer or allow any native to occupy such land.” 2 

">d the entire African population was 
deprived of all evil rights, neither the peasant movements nor the national inde- 


*R. Gray, The Two Nations , London, 1960, pp. 281-282 
Glutton-Brock, Dawn in Nyasaland , 1959, pp. 67-68! 
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pendence movement could unfold during the war years. There were minor sponta- 
neous movements and local economic strikes of African workers (a strike of asbestos 
mine workers, several railway strikes), but they brought no result, and up to war’s 
end no serious strike movement occurred because of the lack of organization among 
African workers. Although the first African trade union (railway workers) had formed 
during the war, in March 1944, its first effective move, in form of a general strike of 
the railway workers of Southern Rhodesia, did not take place until after the end of 
t he war, in October 1945. 

In the first few years of the war the opposition Rhodesia Labour Party which, in 
the Legislative Assembly elected in 1939, had all in all seven seats as against 23 
representatives of Huggins’s United Party, courted the favour of African workers. 
(However, two of its leaders, Davies and Keller, accepted portfolios in the 
Huggins cabinet during the war.) The party congress in March 1940 adopted 
a resolution demanding the fixing of minimum wage rates and maximum working 
time, declaring that the Labour Party and the trade union had the duty of 
promoting and guiding the organization of African industrial workers. But the 
congress said nothing about the lack of political rights of Africans and the racial 
policies of the government. 

On September 10, 1941, the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party, 
upon the demand of a group of African qualified voters with Charles Mzlngeli 1 
at their head, agreed to the formation of the Labour Party “African Headquarters 
Branch”, which freely admitted any African as a member on an equal footing with 
Europeans. At the party congress in October 1941 Africans took an active part in the 
debates. A great many party members, however, disagreed with the Executive Com- 
mittee decision and protested against the participation of Africans. The question 
remained unsettled until early in 1944. In February 1944 the African Branch held 
in Harare a two-day conference to which European members were also invited. The 
conference discussed, among other things, the African workers’ right to join the ex- 
isting (European) trade unions. The European party members attending the con- 
ference warned the Africans that the European union leaders would hardly agree 
to the admission of African workers and advised them to form separate African 
unions, reassuring them that the European “Trades and Labour Council” would 
recognize them and recommend their recognition by the government, since the estab- 
lishment of African unions was in the interest of European workers, too. 

Obviously it was under the effect of this conference that a month later the first 
African union (railway workers) came into existence. Another outcome of the con- 
ference 2 was an offensive of the opponents of African participation. One of the party 
leaders, H. Davies (who had resigned from the cabinet in order to restore party 
unity), in April 1944 demanded that the question be reconsidered and the Africans 
expelled from the party on the ground that their membership jeopardized the party’s 
influence and was repulsive to European voters; then he launched a campaign with a 


1 Charles Mzenoeli was born at a Plumtree district mission in 1905. At the age of fourteen 
he ran away from home and took up jobs as a railway worker at various places in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia (Bulawayo, Livingstone, Broken Hill). In the years 1929 to 1935 he was 
an active organizer of the Southern Rhodesia section of the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union led by Kadalie. (The movement went out of existence after its leaders had been arrested 
in 1935). 

2 The Harare conference had also a third consequence: following the conference the Salis- 
bury City Council banned all political meetings of Africans. 
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view to winning all party members for his position, ensuring thereby party unity. 
Part of the members, however, kept to the September 1941 decision, and this issue 
caused a de-facto split in the Labour Party. But no decision was reached until the 
war's end. 


Northern Rhodesia 

The war years brought boom to the economy of Northern Rhodesia. Britain's 
growing needs of copper 1 necessitated the maximum increase of the output of the 
copper mines of Northern Rhodesia. At the outset of the war these mines employed 
2,000 European and 20,000 African workers, whose number by 1944 rose to 3,000 
and 30,000 respectively. 2 

The war-time boom notwithstanding, the conditions of African workers went 
from bad to worse. In 1939/40, according to the Wilson survey conducted in Broken 
Hill, 70 per cent of the African workers earned less than 20s. a month (30 workdays), 
10 per cent of them being juveniles who received less than 10s. 

At the beginning of 1940 the unionized European mineworkers’ strikes brought 
them the grant of a war-time bonus in addition to their wages many times exceed- 
ing those paid to Africans, and forced the mining companies to abide by the “colour- 
bar" principle (not to engage Africans in skilled jobs). That was the last straw: in 
March 1940 the African workers of several mines, about 15,000, went on strike, de- 
manding 5s. daily wages and the improvement of working conditions. On April 3, 
it came to a clash between 3,000 striking miners of the Nkana mine camp and the 
police and troops ordered out against them. The latter used tear gas and also fire- 
arms, the Africans defended themselves with clubs and stones. The toll among Afri- 
cans amoimted to 17 dead and 05 wounded, and also 20 policemen and soldiers were 
injured. The mining company, with the help of the authorities and by employing 
strike-breakers, managed to suppress the strike, but the situation was so obviously 
untenable that the companies raised the wage rates a little, but far from sufficiently, 
and the authorities appointed a commission to examine the “causes of the disturb- 
ances and to survey the conditions of African workers. True, the commission found 
that the wages of the overwhelming majority of African workers were far short of 
the subsistence level, and that in the locations everywhere great poverty and hygieni- 
cally untenable conditions reigned, but neither the companies nor the authorities did 
anything to help. 

Yet the strike was not without result: it greatly contributed to strengthening the 
class-consciousness of African workers, preparing them for the struggle against the 
system of colonial oppression and exploitation. In the 1943 report of A.L. Saffery 
on the conditions of African miners we read the following: 

The psychological effect of the gap between wages and minimum expenditure 
cannot be over-stressed. Africans working on the mines are becoming increasingly 
conscious o tie great gap between the wages paid to Europeans and those which 
they themselves receive. I have been impressed by the bitterness with which Africans 


1 More than two million pounds of copper was needed f 
of copper wire for a bomber. 

lO«^ - H pw NN ’/- The N ° rth Rhodesian Copper Indust 
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speak of their wages. They declare openly that although it is they who do the work it 
is the Europeans who got the money." 1 

But the time was not yet ripe for action. For lack of political parties and trade 
unions the African workers were helpless at the moment. 

For the African masses to awaken to political consciousness, the first impetus was 
given by the Bledisloe report published just before the outbreak of the war, or 
rather by the proposal it made for a federation of the Rhodesias. The representatives 
of Africans heard during the inquiry — chiefs, officials of the colonial administration, 
mostly educated members of the so-called “welfare societies" originally unconcerned 
with politics — all spoke resolutely against the idea of federation. During the war 
these welfare societies became more and more politically active. 

Further stimulants of the political effervescence of Africans were the activities 
of the “Urban Advisory Councils" established during the war, in 1941. These bodies 
had no official authority whatever, but after suppressing the strike the colonial ad- 
ministration thought that these Councils would be of help in calming the latent but 
growing discontent of Africans by affording them the opportunity of ventilating 
their complaints in a lawful manner. And the Africans did make use of this opportu- 
nity. They voiced their economic and other grievances as well as their political view's 
and stood up against the danger menacing the country — the plan of annexation to 
Southern Rhodesia. In December 1943, for example, in a meeting of one of the advi- 
sory councils, an African schoolmaster said the following: 

“. . . Now that this dreaded question has been discussed at the recent sitting of 
the Legislative Council it becomes necessary for the African to speak on the subject 
once more. 

“I said dreaded question. The Africans in this country dread the very idea of 
amalgamating this country w r ith Southern Rhodesia. When the Royal Commission 
came to enquire about the relationship and possibilities of amalgamating the tw r o 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, very strong and reasonable objections were pronounced 
by the Africans of this country. Many letters too of objections were printed in the 
Bantu Mirror. These strong and reasonable objections have remained unchanged in 
the minds of Africans. 

“I may throw light on the question if I mention some of the strongest and most 
reasonable objections which were given to the Royal Commissioner by the Africans 
of this country — and these are: 

“(a) The land question in Southern Rhodesia is very acute. There are thousands of 
landless Africans who are living as squatters in their native land, on lands owned by 
the white settlers. These landless Africans will, no doubt, if amalgamation were to be 
enforced, move into Northern Rhodesia and aggravate our land problem here. 

“(6) The South African Native Policy of economic and political discrimination and 
racial segregation is adopted as the official Native Policy of the Southern Rhodesia 
Government. The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia has made it clear to 
everybody that his country is a white man’s country and that the black man shall 
alw r ays remain a servant of the white man, if not a slave. On the other hand, the 
Northern Rhodesia Government had, from the time it took over from the South 
African Chartered Company, given the African interests a very prominent place. The 
African Chieftainships have grown and are being given wider powers in the ad- 
ministration of the people. Educated Africans play an important part in the Civil 


1 A. Lynn Saffery, A Report on Some Aspects of African Living Conditions on the Copper- 
belt of Northern Rhodesia , Lusaka, 1943, p. 154. 
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Service, the same, of course, applies to the Mining and Commercial companies. State 
expenses on Education and Health are not determined on a racial basis as is the case 
in Southern Rhodesia. Will the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia drop down 
his Native Policy and follow suit with that of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland ? 

“If His Majesty's Government would sign an agreement (which must have the 
approval of the Africans) with the Southern Rhodesia Government that the now 
existing Native Policy in Northern Rhodesia will not be altered, then the Africans 
of this country will speak in favour of the question. If no agreement of the kind is 
made and the Dominions Office decided to hand over Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to Sir Godfrey Huggins, the black peoples in the entire British East Africa will 
fast lose confidence in the the British Imperial Government. 

“I may add that those traders and capitalists who find it difficult to do their busi- 
ness in Northern Rhodesia . . . should be told to pack and go elsewhere and leave 
us here in peace." 1 


Nyasaland 


In contrast to the Rhodesias, the Nyasaland independence movement took an 
organized form already during the war. Here, just as in Northern Rhodesia, the idea 
that political struggle was needed for independence had been first implanted by the 
migrant workers who, while employed in the Union of South Africa, got acquainted 
with the African National Congress that had existed there since 1912. First, before 
the outbreak of World War I, and then during the in ter- war years, attempts were 
allegedly made also in Nyasaland to form a similar organization, but these attempts, 
if the reports on them were true at all, passed away without leaving a trace until 
World War II. (South African experience gave rise to the formation, between the 
t\*o wars, of so-called welfare societies" or “welfare clubs" in many places of 

Nyasaland, but they were only of local interest and were not much concerned with 
politics.) 


Ihe Nyasaland African Congress came into being during World War II, more 
precisely in October 1944. Its birth was largely due to the Nyasaland peasants who, 
between the two wars and in the early years of World War II had been seasonal 
workers in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and had first-hand knowledge of 
the racialist systems reigning in those countries. The unfolding of the independence 
aspirations of Africans was pushed by the Bledisloe report which proposed also the 
annexation of Nyasaland to Southern Rhodesia. The definitive impulse was then given 
b\ the poverty and sufferings of the war times. 

b , y L Stage8 - First > in the war years, some local 
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requesting that the issue be raised in district meetings and their views presented to 
the Colonial Secretary. 

On October 1, 1943, James Sanoala 1 appealed to “all Africans resident in Nyasa- 
land Protectorate" in a circular informing them that the African community of 
Blantyre and Limbe had discussed the formation of a national association “repre- 
sentative of all Africans resident in Nyasaland", and called upon all peoples of the 
country to strive for unity and fight for their freedom, for the elimination of the ob- 
stacles in the way of their development. When the District Commissioner of the 
colonial administration asked Sanoala for an explanation of what he meant by the 
phrase “to fight for their freedom", the African explained to him that they wanted 
self-government, but that they intended to obtain it not by force, fighting with 
arms, but by means of political struggle, demanding appropriate political representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council and in other official and non-official bodies, and further 
demanded an end to the colour bar. 

On January 28, 1944, the Anglican bishop of Nyasaland invited Sanoala to see 
him for a discussion of the question of how the unofficial European members of the 
Legislative Council, including the bishop, could represent the interests of Africans. 
Participating in the meeting were, besides the bishop, two European settler repre- 
sentatives, the Provincial and the District Commissioner, and over seventy Africans. 
A week before the fixed date, leaders of the new organization in formation (called 
the Nyasaland African Association for the time being) met to talk over the question 
and requested Matinga 2 to explain their position at the forthcoming meeting. 

During the talks before the bishop Matinga said that the Africans did not regard 
the missionaries as representatives of African interests because they retarded their 
progress. He blamed them for having never done — or even recommended — any- 
thing to alleviate the poverty of Africans or the diseases plaguing them. He reproached 
them for having many times appealed to the colonial administration complaining 
that the monthly wage of 8s. fixed for African workers was too high compared with 
the monthly 4 to 5 shillings they paid to African teachers employed in their schools. 
He went on listing the grievances and demands of the Africans, claiming back the 
land which had been taken from Africans and left untilled ( ... when we starve 
it is not because we are lazy bilt we have no good places to produce enough food and 
we have to pay higher rents when we want to stay on good land ); 3 further he de- 
manded for Africans majority representation in the Legislative Council and in all 
other bodies affecting their welfare; the right to organize trade unions; the establish- 
ment of new industries and collective farms in the villages in order that the peasants 
should not be compelled to wander from place to place in search of wnrk; higher 
educational facilities which the colonizers denied them for fear that educated Africans 
might be able to speak for themselves. Matinga concluded his statement in these 
terms: “. . . anything that makes a race progress has been denied to us and what has 
been done is to tell us to look for things that are in store in the next w’orld, while 
others so privileged because of their fair colour are making use of all and everything 

1 In the thirties James Sanoala was an active member of the “Zomba Province Native 
Association”. In 1938 he was one of the organizers of the Zomba meeting of protest against 
the activity of the Bledisloe Commission. 

2 In the thirties Charles Matinga was Secretary of the “Zomba Province Native Associa- 
tion”; in 1 938 he was also among the organizers of the protest meeting held at Zomba. In 1941, 
upon Sanoala’s advice, he spent a few months in Rhodesia and in the Union of South Africa 
to study conditions there. 

3 Gray, op. cit. 9 p. 338. 
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in this world ... If there are things that are good for Europeans, Indians and Half- 
Castes, we also want them.” 1 

After such antecedents the Ny&saland African Congress first lntioduood itself 
under this name at a mass meeting in Blantyre on May 20, 1944, where the attendant 
chiefs of the Blantyre and Chiradzulu districts joined the Congress and enthusiasti- 
cally supported its programme directed, in the first place, against the proposed annex- 
ation to Rhodesia. 

The final constitution of the organization took place at its first Annual Conference 
on October 21, 1944. During that year the Congress formed local branches in numer- 
ous districts of the country, whose delegates now attended the Congress, w hile the 
districts where there were no branches yet sent representatives of the local “welfare 
associations” and other “native societies”. Levi Mumba 2 w’as elected President of 
the national organization, and Charles ^Iatinga became Vice-President. 

For the time being, until the end of the war, the work of the Congress w as limited 
to the building of its network. The task was not an easy one. The colonial authorities 
were hostile to the Congress and did everything in their power to prevent it from 
gaining ground. First of all, they tried to turn the chiefs against the Congress and to 
deter them from supporting it, and scared them with the lie that the young intellec- 
tuals wanted to undermine the traditional standing of the chiefs. This was, however, 
a futile attempt. The organization grew rapidly, spreading all over the country, and 
in the new era following the war it could start as a unified broad-based independence 
movement of the Nyasaland people to enter the battle for the liberation of the country. 
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CHAPTER V 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The countries of East Africa during World War II gave the British armies more 
than 300,000 men. The African troops participated first in the defensive battles on 
the northern frontier of Kenya and then in the fights for the reoccupation of Somali- 
land and Ethiopia. Afterwards they were again used in armed combats on Madagascar, 
in the Middle East (Ceylon, India) and Burma, and were detailed to guard duty in 
prison camps or to garrison service in occupied territories. 

Agricultural production in the East African countries and the export of farm prod- 
ucts — mainly for the army — increased considerably. At the same time the break 
of regular contact with Britain necessitated the establishment of food-processing 
plants, garment-making and repair workshops and other units of light industry. 

The prices of food and industrial products during the war rose three- to fourfold, 
while the wages and salaries of African workers and employees remained imchanged, 
and the farmers had to sell their produce at lower prices than before the war. 

Enlisted African soldiers, whom the British war propaganda had called to arms 
against fascism and fascist policies with the slogan of freedom and equality, progress 
and the peoples' right to self-determination, came to see some facts of life. Their war 
experiences, coupled with the serious material conditions, roused the spirit of revolt 
in broad masses of the East African peoples, encouraging them to stand up against 
the system of colonial oppression and exploitation. The African workers were in- 
creasingly awakening to class-consciousness, the desperation of African peasants 
was growing, and also the national aspirations of the nascent and weak African bour- 
geoisie began to take shape, but the atmosphere of the w ar years and the ever more 
stringent war-time measures of the colonial system were not propitious for either the 
labour movement or the peasant risings or the national independence movement. 
Minor local strikes and peasant demonstrations occurred also during the war years, 
but the war-time conditions prevented the emergence of major movements in the 
countries ol East Africa. In Uganda, the only East African country where political 
complications came one alter another during the war, these events w T ere provoked 
by internal problems of the most important province in the colony, the kingdom of 
Buganda, and later by the aggravation of the land issue. 

I he common tasks imposed by the w r ar efforts required systematic co-operation 
between the colonial authorities of the East African colonies. In 1940 the Governors 
of four British colonies in East Africa (together with those of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland) set up a joint Economic Council. They discussed the establishment of an 
East African War Council, but this plan was dropped. Co-operation between the 
four East African colonies became ever broader, resulting in the birth of a number of 
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common functional organs (East African War Supplies Council East African Re- 
search and Development Board. East African Refugee Administration et c.). 1 he Gov- 
ernors met in conference from time to time, and the heads of the different adminis- 
trative departments met once every year; joint educational, health, etc. subcom- 
mittees were set up. 

During the final stage of the war, Colonial Secretary Oliver Stanley worked out 
a plan to establish a closer collaboration of Kenya, l ganda and 1 anganyika. Early 
in 1945, immediately before the Labour government took office, he issued a draft 
constitution under which the Legislative Councils of Kenya, l ganda and 1 anganyika 
were to include African representatives, too, and the three East African colonies 
were to receive an Inter-Territorial Assembly composed of G European, (> African 
and 6 Indian members. With the advent of the new British government this draft 
of the Tory Colonial Secretary was removed from the agenda. 


Kenya 

The European settlers of Kenya did not give up their anti-African attitude during 
the war either. What is more, in agreement with the colonial administration, they 
devised new plans to settle in Kenya large numbers of European (mainly British) 
emigrants after the war, and to subdue the Africans and Indians clamouring for a 
solution to the land problem. Their paper East African Standard in 1942 printed a 
statement announcing that the Governor and the elected (European) members of 
the Legislative Council were agreed on this issue. In 1944 an English settler by the 
name of Montgomery (who held a seat in the Legislative Council as “representative 
of native interests”) in a public speech expressed his hope that the “Natives” 
would never be entitled to acquire land on the Kenya Highlands. At the same time 
the leader of the settler members of the legislature, Cavendish-Bentinck, claimed 
that the “Whites” had “vested interests” in the lands of this part of the country, and 
that it would really be a “waste of time” for Africans or Indians to insist on this 
issue. 

It was also during the war that the conception of a federation of East African 
colonies took shape among the Kenya settlers. The idea was to take over the three 
other colonies and to extend to them the extreme racist policies introduced in Kenya. 
Underlying this design was the circumstance that, as a result of the war-time co- 
operation of the four Governors within joint organs, Kenya and its capital, Nairobi, 
from where the common affairs were handled, had become a sort of economic, finan- 
cial and military centre of all British East Africa. In the British war cabinet, however, 
there were at that time also members of the British Labour Party. The Labour 
Party was against the racial policies of European settlers and the plan for the settle- 
ment in Kenya of further Europeans, and it pressed the government for an improve- 
ment of the conditions of African workers and for their right to organize. In 1942 
under Labourite pressure there formed in Kenya a Trade Disputes Tribunal, but this 
comprised not a single representative of the interests of African workers, while the 
employers of Africans were represented by a wealthy settler. 

In 1943 the trade unions of African workers were recognized by ordinance. One 
of the first unions was that of the railway workers, which organized several strikes 
between 1942 and 1944. The rapid progress of the labour movement compelled the 
colonial administration to introduce statutory minimum wage rates for the workers, 
first in Nairobi, then in Mombasa. 
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Labourite pressure was less successful in political issues: the only change in this 
line during the war was that in 1944 the Governor nominated an African, Eliud 
Mathu, to the Legislative Council consisting of an overwhelming majority of Euro- 
peans (and a few Asiatic members). 

The Kenya peasantry were in especially bad straits during the war. Most of their 
produce was swallowed up in the war, and they received nothing or next to nothing 
for the work they did for the authorities or the settlers. In 1943 the colonial adminis- 
tration voted £117,000 in aid to the European farmers for the development of agri- 
cultural production, while it gave not a penny to the African peasants, and even forced 
large numbers of them to work for 8 to 10 shillings a month on the Europeans' 
plantations. 

The war brought hard times to the Kenya national liberation movement which 
had a militant past of two decades. During the war just as before, Harry Thuku 1 
and his Kenya Provincial Association came entirely under the influence of the colo- 
nial administration. On the other hand, the Kikuyu Central Association remained 
loyal to its anti-imperialist policy and continued combating against the colonial 
system. The colonial authorities on May 30, 1940, banned the Association on the 
pretext that its leaders kept in touch with Italian Somaliland. The leaders of the 
Association and of the related provincial organizations were arrested and imprisoned, 
and thousands of Kikuyus were subjected to forced labour on the plantations of 
European settlers. The Kikuyu freedom movement, however, was not to be stifled. 
The Kikuyu Central Association went underground and continued its activity in 
contact with numerous legally existing organizations (Kenya Orthodox Church, 
Karinga Education Association, etc.) and was building new connections with numer- 
ous semi-legal “societies” and trade unions. In 1944 James Gichuru 2 and Elitjd 
Mathu formed the Kenya African Study Union. The union set itself the task of 
rallying all Africans in the struggle for land and freedom, regardless of tribal affiliation 
or religion. In addition to Kikuyus, the new organization was joined by conscious 
members of other tribal groups (mainly young people and imionized workers), and 
the membership of the society was rapidly growing. 

And while this new r organization recruited more and more successfully the cadres 
for the forthcoming struggle, in London the recognized leader of the Kenya national 
movement, Jomo Kenyatta, joining forces with Kwame Nkrumah and other 
African politicians, unwaveringly continued his struggle for the rights and independ- 
ence of African peoples. 


Uganda 

King Daudi Chwa of Buganda died on November 22, 1939. The “Lukiko” (Par- 
liament) chose his 15-year-old son, Edward Mutesa, to succeed him. Until his 
coming of age, the royal powers were to be exercised by the three palace ministers, 

1 As for the revolutionary role Thuku had played in the early twenties, see Vol. II, pp. 
193-194. Later on, Thuku gave up the revolutionary struggle and pursued a policy of com- 
promise. In 1934 he founded the Kenya Provincial Association, which made propaganda among 
the Kikuyu tribe for co-operation with the administration. Those who joined the Association 
had to sign the pledge that they would refrain from any “disturbance” and antigovernment 
activity. 

* James Samuel Gichuru was born of Christian Kikuyu parents in 1914. His father taught 
in a mission school. James was educated in the local mission and later graduated from Makerere 
College in Uganda. He taught in school from 1935 till 1940, and served as headmaster until 1950. 
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Prime Minister (“Katikoro”) Nsibirwa, Finance Minister ( Omuwanika ) Kulu- 
bya, and the Chief Justice (“Omulamuzi”). 

The colonial administration, just like the British government, was not taken 
napping by the outbreak of war. Preparations for war had begun in Uganda, as in 
other British colonies, already before the outbreak of war between Germany and 
Poland, and were going on steadily and vigorously in 1939 and 1940. As early as 
February 1939, Governor Mitchell had appointed a commission to register all 
Africans, Asians and Europeans willing to volunteer for military service, and to draw 
up a list of the industrial and commercial enterprises and their managers the govern- 
ment might deem it necessary to ask for various services in the event of war. Shortly 
afterwards the “Kabaka” (king) called upon his subjects to volunteer for the army. 
His call was heeded by many of his subjects, even three Ministers among them. The 
ruler of Bunyoro offered the services of his people for the defence of the British 
Empire, and he himself reported to military duty. The first regiment of Ugandan 
volunteers was formed in the early days of May 1939. 

The war was already on its way when, on November 29, 1939, Governor Mitchell, 
at a meeting of the Legislative Council pointed out that the war would be a long one, 
and that Uganda's contribution to the war efforts should be made chiefly by devel- 
oping her own economic resources, by reducing imports and increasing as much as 
possible the production and export of cotton and coffee as well as foodstuffs, which 
was to be done by improving the methods of production. 

An ordinance issued on May 18, 1940, made military or other public service com- 
pulsory for even- male between 18 and 45 years. Another ordinance empowered 
the Governor to organize local military units for the defence of the internal security 
of I ganda. On June 5, 1940, the British Foreign Secretary sent the Governor a tele- 
gram emphasizing, similarly to Mitchell’s statement of November 1939, that the 
administration must strive to reduce to the lowest minimum its demands for per- 
sonnel, material and pecuniary means from the mother country and to provide by 
itself all necessities to the territory and the troops stationed there. A large number of 
soldiers recruited in Uganda did military service either as the “King’s African Rifles” 
or in battles in Ethiopia or at other fronts. 

The war brought serious hardships to the African population of Uganda. The peas- 
antry, which constituted an overwhelming majority of the population, suffered 
much from the decline in the price of cotton as a result of marketing difficulties, and 
was a armed and excited by fresh attempts of the government to lay hands on farm 


The war-time conditions put the urban African population in a likewise critical 
position. The increasing shortage of food and other consumer goods led to a fast rise 
in pners w c i in turn, giving full scope to the (European and Asian) money-grub- 

.l ^ e • l C market and to those practising rent usury, contributed towards 
the impoverishment of the African masses. 

V here r net0be8een ’ in the P olitical field, the outlines of 
tribalism the nth en ?‘ e8 :^ )ne °f them " as charact «rized by stubborn attachment to 
it wa« a conflict *' * en ^ eavour to make the principle of democracy prevail; 

At the same time, however, 
administration tl ^ V IIniM: <id their adherents to stand up against the colonial 
imperialism on the rth them to — conscious or unconscious — anti- 

the Africans to brin^the^Vowrf^ ^tish tried to make use of this dissension among 
authorities. ' followers of democracy to co-operate with the colonial 
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It was this untoward affair — the division of Africans — that caused ultimately 
that, while now attempts at land seizure and other complications (see right below) 
were kindling the fire of revolt all the time during the war, the revolt did not break 
out before the final stage of the war. What made the Africans realize that they had 
to combine, and what led to the start of mass movements which erupted at the 
beginning of 1945, was the scheme, renewed at the time by the British imperialists, 
to create a federation of the East African colonies. 


Complication* in 1940-1942 

Serious internal complications took place in Uganda during the war years. It all 
began in 1940, when it became known that the bishop of the (“Native”) Anglican 
Church of Uganda and the British government concluded an agreement, by which the 
bishop surrendered all land owned by him to the British government. It was in 
1900, after the definitive subjugation of Uganda, that the British government had 
taken the land away from the Uganda peasants to give it to the Anglican Church 
of Uganda for use by full right. 1 The population, including the lower clergy, 
angrily protested and charged that the bishop had sold himself to the British 
government. 

In 1941 another cause of resentment and excitement all over the country was the 
marriage of Daudi Chwa’s widow, the “Queen Mother”, to a “commoner”. This act 
was in violation of the Baganda tribal rules. Tribal headmen threw the blame on 
Prime Minister Nsibirwa and Finance Minister Kulubya and demanded their 
dismissal. The British government replaced Nsibirwa by Samwiri Wamala but 
did not dismiss Kulubya in whom it saw its most loyal supporter. 

Coming of age in 1942, the young Mutesa was made Kabaka of Buganda but had 
to gotoMakerere College to pursue his studies for a while. Shortly thereafter a new 
complication broke out — more precisely, preparations were made to seize further 
farm lands. Pretending that land was needed for the use of Makerere College and a 
cotton research centre, the British government demanded that the Lukiko pass an 
act under which the colonial administration would be empowered to appropriate 
land for public purposes (by the 1900 agreement it was entitled to such action only 
with regard to certain lands and within certain limits). Being afraid that their land 
would be given to European settlers, the Africans raised such a vehement protest 
that the British government was compelled to modify its claim so that the right of 
appropriation was vested in the Kabaka, not in the colonial administration. But the 
Lukiko was not willing to vote the bill in this form either. 

Governor Dundas ’ Policy and “ Reform ” 

At the beginning of the war, in 1940, the British government appointed to the post 
of Governor of Uganda Charles Dundas who, from 1908 on, had served for more 
than three decades in the colonial administration of several British possessions, in- 
cluding Tanganyika and Rhodesia. Many years’ experience had developed in Dundas 
peculiar ideas and schemes about political reforms for Uganda, economic develop- 
ment and the improvement of the material conditions of the African masses. 

1 See Vol. I, p. 344. 
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Still in 1924 in Tanganyika, at a conference of leading colonial officers in Dares 
Salaam, he formulated his idea of the principle of what was called indirect rule 

U \. th ° tteTevdop^nt of the system of native administration should be in the 
direction of creating an autonomous local native Government having its own legis- 
lation, treasure and authorities and that gradually the administrative officers should 
assume more and more the function of Resident Advisers mt her than official officials; 
and ... one of the means whereby the system can be developed is the establish- 
ment of local native councils and eventually councils composed of the reorganized 

native authorities over larger native areas. 

This same idea of his was reflected in the measures he took to reorganize the colo- 
nial government, nan.elv his reforms introduced in June 1944 for the reorganization 
of the provincial government of Buganda. The point of the reform was that it tainted 
the powers of the British Resident and British colonial officers to advisory and direct- 
ing functions, because that was “the correct and dc facto position of protectorate 
Administrative Officers under the terms of the l ganda Agreement oi 1900 , and 
referred to the African authorities of Buganda (Kabaka, ministers. Lukiko) all the 
practical business of government and supervision. 

Also in the economic field he had great plans and ideas of his own regarding agri- 
cultural and industrial development in the colony and the improvement of the living 
standard of the African population. 

He took a number of measures to better the conditions of the African masses. 
First of all, to help the African cotton growers, in 1941 he attempted to halt the rapid 
fall of the purchase price of cotton, and, when this proved to be of no avail, in the fol- 
lowing years he ordered the colonial government to buy up the entire cotton crop 
at more or less acceptable prices. To ease the conditions of the urban population he 
issued in 1942 an ordinance regulating the house rents and making any further rise 
in the rents in force on January 1, 1942, a punishable offence. 

In February 1943 he appointed a Famine Commission to improve the already 
critical food situation, and conducted an investigation into the deterioration, owing 
to the war-time conditions, of the material circumstances of the African officials of 
the administration. 

By introducing such and similar measures he succeeded in producing a slight 
improvement in the situation of Africans, but neither his political reforms nor his 
economic plans were carried out. The reorganization he had proposed for the ad- 
ministration was conflicting with the policy of the British government and w r ould 
have amounted to a step backward because, relying on the traditional feudal forces 
of Buganda, it would have raised obstacles to democratic development. And his 
plans for economic development could not be implemented under the difficult con- 
ditions of the war years. 

Governor Dundas was relieved of his office at the end of 1944, and the new Gover- 
nor of Uganda, Sir John Hall, rejected the reforms and all plans of his predecessor. 


European Settlers against the Federal Plans 

The European settlers during the war were entirely loyal to the British government 
and contributed to the war efforts, too. As regards finances, in 1941, when the colo- 
nial administration levied surcharges on large incomes, the settlers collected, on 
top of this taxation, an additional sum of £10,000 as a gift for Prime Minister Chur- 
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chill's 67th birthday. In 1942 they received with understanding the June ordinance 
by which the government raised the age limit of compulsory military service from 
45 to 65 years, extending conscription (for military and other duties) to women at 
the same time. They expressed their loyalty to the cause of the Allies also by their 
support for the settling in Uganda of Polish refugees (who numbered nearly a thou- 
sand in September 1941). 

There was a point, however, on which the European settlers were in sharp oppo- 
sition to the British colonial administration: it was the latter’s endeavour to create 
a closer association among the British East African colonies. This effort was opposed 
not only by the Africans but by the majority of the European settlers as well, for 
they were all aware that a federation of the East African possessions of Great Britain 
w r ould mean the extension of the policy of the Kenya ruling class of settlers, the 
racialist practices, to all of East Africa. That is why it caused no small excitement 
among the settlers that in 1942 the British government, with reference to the 
threat posed by Japan’s entry in the war, established the “Kenya and Uganda 
Civilian Defence and Supply Council”. In vain did Governor Dundas try to 
reassure the settlers that this was a provisional step and did not menace either 
the territorial integrity or the constitution of Uganda, nevertheless the settlers 
saw in the setting up of the Council an impairment of the rights of the Uganda 
legislature. 

The controversy became still sharper when the Union of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry of East Africa in 1943 adopted a resolution, urging the creation of a 
political imion of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and this unofficial act was followed 
on December 15 by an official statement of Governor Dundas, who declared in the 
Legislative Council that he considered East Africa an economic entity and would 
find it appropriate to create closer co-operation among the countries of East Africa. 
After this, at the beginning of 1944, when the Lord Hailey Commission was in 
East Africa during its African tour, the Uganda Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton 
Growing Association, and the Eastern Province Chamber of Commerce presented to 
the Commission a joint memorandum, in which they expressed their concern that the 
proposed federation of the East African countries would in fact mean the rule of 
Kenya over the others, which in turn would have fatal consequences for the African 
population of Uganda. Nine months later, on November 27, representatives of eleven 
settler associations, upon the invitation of planter D. N. Stafford, met in confer- 
ence at Kampala to discuss the political future of the territory. Stafford suggested 
that, in the interest of the political consolidation of the countries of East Africa, 
an East Africa Federal Council composed of a few' members be set up to handle in 
common their foreign affairs, defence, customs, and foreign exchange policies, as 
well as the post, telegraph and railway systems, thus making these services more 
efficient without the need of uniting the four territories politically. But the great 
part of the settlers found this proposition unacceptable. 


Complications in January- February 1945 

Sir John Hall, who in December 1944 succeeded Dundas as Governor of Uganda, 
had been Governor of Aden from 1940 to 1944. (Previously he had served in India 
from 1933 to 1937 and in Zanzibar from 1937 to 1940.) At the time of his taking 
office the African masses were in a desperate state because of the spreading rumours 
of the proposed federation of the East African colonies and the grievances aecumulat- 
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ed during the war. It took but a flash to spark off the uprising, and the sparks glowed 

up in January 1945. . , T 

The movement was started bv workers. In the first half of January new wage 
strikes took place at Masaka and Entebbe, and on January lo the Kampala workers 
went on strike, also with demands for higher wages. But the strike was soon to erupt 
into large-scale political demonstrations against the government of the Kabaka and, 
first of all. against the person of Kulubya, whom the masses regarded as a willing 
agent of the British government. The British administration dispatched a police 
force, a military battalion and a motorized unit against the demonstrators. But the 
people defended themselves and street battles ensued in which — according to 
official sources — the protesters here and there committed acts of violence. (No 
data are available on the number of dead and wounded people.) The “disturbances” 
lasted a full week, and the British administration at last found it better to relieve 
Kulubya. Then the Lukiko passed a decision raising the number of representatives, 
and announced that preparations were under way to organize legislative elections. 

But the fight still did not stop. On February 22 the British administration ordered 
the police to arrest Wamala, a well-known opponent of Kultjbya's policy. Wamala 
was deported to Hoima, w here he died — allegedly of an incurable disease — a year 
later. To investigate the causes of the “disturbances” the British government appoint- 
ed a one-man commission in the person of Chief Justice N. H. P. Whitley who, in 
his report published in April, as was to be expected, stated that the police and sol- 
diers had acted rightly and had not fired until it had become inevitable in the interest 
of maintaining order. At the same time the report blamed the colonial authorities 
and police for their being unprepared for such occurrences, for having had no appro- 
priate information about the impending disturbances. The report attained its pur- 
pose: the colonial administration established a special security agency, which w r as 
given the duty to keep constant watch on the public feeling and to supply the author- 
ities with prompt and detailed information about any disruptive activity observed 
in the country. 

The new Governor was a man of no scruples. In July 1945 Nsibirwa was reinstated 
as “Katikiro” (Prime Minister). The people profoundly resented this provocative 
step of the British government, and this resentment came to a head when the Gover- 
nor — with the help of Nsibirwa, this lackey ready to do anything for the British 
masters — managed to impose on the Lukiko the passage of the land appropriation 
act. On September 5 Nsibirwa was murdered. The assassin, a nationalist by the 
name of Senkatuka, who told that he alone had planned and carried out his act to 
deliver his country from the traitor, wrs sent to trial and executed. But the colonial 
administration was not yet satisfied. Angered by the loss of its faithful servants, 
Kulubya and Nsibirwa, it resorted to unbridled terror. It ordered hundreds of 
people arrested and deported, and a general “purge” to be made in the offices; those 
who were open to any suspicion, among them tribal headmen and teachers, were 
dismissed immediately. 


Tanganyika 

After the outbreak of the war the German settlers in Tanganyika, many of whom 
were nazi agents, were interned and most of them deported. In the beginning the 
British government thought about replacing them with Jews who had fled from 
Hitlers Germany but the plan was dropped. 
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In addition to the already outlined effect of the war on the economic and political 
life of the East African countries, there occurred in Tanganyika two special changes 
which had far-reaching consequences for the later, post-war development of the 
territory. 

A fact of importance to the economy was that a Canadian geologist. Dr. William- 
son, in 1940 discovered rich diamond fields in the colony. This, however, was not to 
make its effect felt upon the development of the country until after the war. 

The other momentous change occurred in politics: the relationship between the 
African masses and their chiefs became worse and worse in many places. This w as. 
due, on the one hand, to the colonial administration's practice of having the unpopu- 
lar war-time measures carried out by the tribal chiefs and, on the other hand, to the 
fact that numerous chiefs took advantage of the war-time preoccupations of the 
administration in order to strengthen their own standing. Their despotism confronted 
the chiefs with the masses of Africans, whose estrangement from the chiefs, coupled 
with the war experiences of their sons, became one of the main factors contributing 
to their awakening to consciousness, bolstering their militant spirit and their prepa- 
ration for the struggle to overthrow the colonial system. 


Zanzibar 

Up to World War II Zanzibar was one of the countries with typically one-sided 
economies. Planters and small farmers alike cultivated exclusively cloves and coco- 
nut. The government's attempt to introduce in the island other cultures as well 
brought only little success: there was some progress in the plantation of coffee, tea, 
cocoa and cinnamon, but all staple foods were imported from abroad. The war-time 
conditions made this import extremely difficult, which had as a consequence that the 
population during the war years paid increasing attention, besides the traditional 
cultures, to the production of food for domestic consumption. 

In the field of politics no noteworthy change took place during the war. Since 
1926 the Legislative Council had consisted of 12 colonial officials, 1 European settler, 
2 Indians and 3 Arabs, while the Executive Council, presided over by the Sultan, 
comprised 7 colonial officials. The only “political reform” during the war was that 
one more official member w 7 as added to the Executive Council. No word was said, 
however, of the inclusion of African representatives in either the Legislative or the 
Executive Council 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTI A N SUDAN 


The Eastern Sudan in World War 11 was of great importance in two wavs. As a 
country bordering on the Italian colonies (Somalia, Eritrea) and the territories under 
Italian occupation (Ethiopia, British and French Somaliland), it had strategic 
importance, and as a cotton-producing country it was a main supplier of the British 
armed forces. 

In Juno 1940, when Britain stepped on it in the war, the Sudan Defence horce 
numbered all in all five thousand poorly equipped troops. In spite of this, already in 
the initial stage of the war in Africa (1940-41), the Sudanese took a very active 
share in repelling the Italian invasion and knocking out the Italians on three fronts, 
in the operations conducted along the upper reaches of the Nile, at the Blue Nile 
and on the Red Sea coast. Equally important was the Sudan’s material participation 
in the war-time burdens. Contributions in cash and in kind to the war efforts of the 
British Empire were made by the sultans and sheiks who had always backed up the 
government, 1 and also the toiling masses (labourers, farmers, nomadic peasants), de- 
spite the worsening living conditions which affected them in the first place (high 
prices, low wages, food shortages), bravely bore their share of work and made gifts 
to support the British forces fighting on the fronts. For example, they made 200,000 
bedsteads of interwoven hide and rope, over 40,000 metres of rope, a great amount 
of sundry implements, etc. for the troops fighting in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. 2 

H. C. Jackson, a former Governor of two Sudanese provinces, explains the war- 
time loyalty of the African population by asserting that the British colonialists 
during their forty-year-long rule had w r on the trust and gratitude of the people. 
In reality, however, the Sudanese peoples’ support lor the war can be explained in a 
different manner. It is accounted lor by the fact that the Sudanese had plain knowl- 
edge of the events of the ltalo-Ethiopian war and the atrocities committed by the 
Italian fascist invaders in the occupied territories, and after the start of military 
operations in Africa in June 1940 they had had first-hand knowledge of the atrocities 
of the Italian invaders who, right at the outset, began shelling Sudanese towns as 
well as the flocks of sheep and goats and the herds of camels driven together aroimd 
the springs and water-basins. 

After ousting the Italians from the Sudan, the Sudanese troops — whose number 
was raised to thirty thousand during the war — continued to take part in the opera- 

1 One Bagarra tribe, for example, gave the army 104 of their best horses as remounts, and 
the Meibod tribe drove a flock of sheep across 400 miles of desert to Omdurman to give them 
as a gift to the British. See H. C. J ackson, The Fighting Sudanese, London, 1954, pp. 3o-3b. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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tions or kept garrison in several places of North Africa (Tunisia, Libya, Cyrenaica). 
And Khartoum was throughout the war an essential strategic base: its airfield was a 
transit station for the British transport planes bound for the Near and the Middle 
East. 

Considerable changes took place in the economy of the Sudan during the war. The 
production and export of cotton, the main produce of the country, rose twofold, 
while the imports of food and manufactured goods decreased to a great extent . These 
changes brought about the expansion of plantation farming and the establishment 
of numerous new factories for food processing and other light indust ries. 

In addition to all difficulties created everywhere by the war (rising prices, unchang- 
ed wages, increased taxation, etc.), the social development of the Sudanese people 
underwent other considerable changes, too. 

The rising Sudanese bourgeoisie stepped up its activity in trying to take hold of 
the industry and trade of the country, but had little success owing to the competition 
of powerful foreign capital. On the other hand, plantation farming was steadily gain- 
ing ground. At the same time tribal chiefs and feudal elements made vigorous prog- 
ress on the road of capitalist development. 

The war-time conditions were in no small degree responsible for the stratification 
of the peasantry. While a very thin upper stratum of the peasants embarked on the 
road of capitalist development and became planters exploiting the labourers and 
small tenants, the growing taxes and rising prices compelled increasing numbers of 
Poor peasants to leave their lands and start as small tenants or labourers on planta- 
tions or industrial workers in the towns. The number of poor peasants w r ho worked 
as seasonal labourers for a part of year rose to hundreds of thousands. 

As a consequence of the starting of new industrial plants and the stream of thou- 
sands of poor peasants into the towns, also the industrial proletariat grew rapidly, 
though it did not yet reach the hundred thousand mark bv the end of war. 

All these changes had hardly any bearing on the western part of the country in- 
habited by nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes and on the southern districts populated 
by Sudanese (“Negro ’) tribes, where the disintegration of patriarchal feudalism, or 
detnbalization, had only just started. 

The toiling peasantry and the labourers lived in serious material conditions; the 
bourgeoisie was discontent because of the colonial conditions being an obstacle to 
"rrrl de I e f l0pmen i : the " ar ' t,me experiences had formed the national conscious- 
All this r wT;, rSt ''r ad *^ 1C ’’’tellectual strata of the national bourgeoisie. 
folon^n, n nU ed r he f , tOI ! ng ma88es to 8eek improvement, to struggle against 
naZa. h P n ’ 7 ° f feudal “ d exploitation, and the 

strZ ofZZTTV ' nipelled \° %ht f0r free ca P itali8t development, while all 

Wi ! h the desire of an end to the colonial 

‘ amZ f H , g natmnal independence and free development. 

dufil IheZr e,?hZ Brit, ' Sh , Col0niaIi8t8 a8 Wel1 ' Nonetheless, they did nothing 
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described this step as “the first concrete expression of a Sudanese Nation”. In fact, 
these bodies were also organs of the colonial administration. Although their members 
included, besides colonial officials, also representatives of the African population — 
more precisely, representatives of its feudal and tribal rulers — neither the central 
Advisory Council nor the Province Councils had legislative or executive powers, they 
had only an advisory capacity. 

If the British imperialists thought that by this “reform” they could appease the 
Sudanese people, or at least the Sudanese national bourgeoisie, and check for a while 
the unfolding of the independence movement, they were seriously mistaken. The 
n dependence struggle of the Sudanese peoples got under way during the war years. 


Formation of Political Parties in the Sudan 

The war years were marked by the birth of political parties in the Sudan. 

To be sure, the first Sudanese political party had been formed before the war. When 
in 1936 the British and Egyptian governments argued between them, without asking 
the peoples of the Sudan, about the future of the country, conscious elements of the 
Sudanese people followed the talks with tense attention and growing concern. It was 
in response to the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty that towards the end of 1937 the 
first political movement in the Sudan came into being: the General Graduates' Con- 
gress formed by students of the Gordon College of Khartoum and of other schools. 
It was originally a student association, but it soon opened its door to any educated 
Sudanese. Its formation was prompted, as it w r ere, by political purposes, but in 
order to obtain official recognition from the government, the Congress had to conceal 
its aims and proclaimed that its task w r as “to serve the public interest and of the 
graduates”. In its first letter signed by its “honorary secretary”, Ismail el-Azhari 1 
(the later Prime Minister), and presented to the government on May 22, 1938, 
though speaking in the name of the entire Sudanese people, the Congress gave no 
political programme. 

Unlike the British government authorities, which refused to recognize the Con- 
gress as representative of the Sudanese people and attributed no significance to its 
fomation, the Egyptian government at once realized the political weight of the 
organization and the good opportunity for Egypt, by getting hold of the Congress, 
to use it for the promotion of its own purpose. Ali Maher Pasha, then Prime Minis- 
ter of Egypt, during his visit to the Sudan in February 1940, took part in a tea party 
held in his honour by the Congress, where about eight hundred members of the 
organization were present, and assured the Congress of the sympathies ofthe Egyp- 
tian government for the national movement of the Sudanese people. From that time 
onwards the leaders of the Congress were inclined to regard the Egyptian govern- 
ment as a supporter of the Sudanese independence moment and often appealed 


1 Ismail el-Azhari, offspring of a respected Mohammedan family, was born at Omdurman 
in 1902. He studied at Gordon Memorial College in Khartoum and at the American University 
of Beirut. After returning home he worked in the educational department of the colonial ad- 
ministration. He played an active part in the formation of the General Graduates* Congress, 
which elected him Secretary in 1939. In 1942 the Congress, which at the time had about 1,200 
members, split: the radical majority favoured union with Egypt and formed the Ashigga Party 
under AzharPs direction. In 1 947 Azhaf ook part in the United Nations debate on the Sudan 
dispute between Britain and Egypt, where he supported the Egyptian position. In 1952 the 
Ashigga Party and other groups standing for union with Egypt united under Azhari’s leader- 
ship in a new party, which was called the National Unionist Party (N.U.P.). 
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to Cairo for advice. There is every reason to assume that the further steps of the 
Congress its political initiatives made to the British government authorities — 
were, if not directly encouraged by the Egyptian government, taken certainly in anti- 
cipation of its support. 

The first overtly political action of the Graduates' Congress was a letter bearing 
the signature of Ibrahim Ahmad, presented to the Governor-General on April 3, 
1942. This letter summed up the demands of the Sudanese people in twelve points, 
the most important of which were these: 

(а) The British and Egyptian governments should make a joint declaration grant- 
ing the Sudan, in its geographical boundaries, the right to self-determination after 
the war; 

(б) this right should be safeguarded by legal guarantees; 

(c) a representative assembly should beset up to enact laws mid approve the budget. 

The letter was answered on behalf of the Governor-General by his “Civil Secretary”, 
Sir Douglas Newbold. The reply was a fiat refusal. The letter v r as returned with the 
explanation that the Governor-General was unwilling to discuss any political ques- 
tions. Yet there were repeated exchanges of letters between Newbold and the Pres- 
ident of the Congress, and even private talks took place between them, in the course 
of which Newbold again and again assured the Congress of the “good will of the 
government” towards the independence aspirations of the Sudanese people. Offi- 
cially, however, the Congress received no concrete promise. 

This resulted in a division of the Congress. Part of its members, aware of the annex- 
ationist designs of the Egyptian government, took the view that the only way for 
the Sudan to achieve independence w as by ha ving recourse to Britain’s help, so they 
had to accept the half-promise given (through New bold) by the British government 
and ask for the assistance of Britain against Egypt. Other members, conscious of the 
ignominious and hypocritie role Britain had played in the past history of the Sudan, 
viewed the promises of Newtbold as nothing but a deceptive move, and drew the 
conclusion that the Sudanese people, if they were to rid themselves of the voke of 
British imperialism, should join forces with Egypt which also was striving to achieve 
independence from Britain. 


Thus the Congress split, giving birth to two great political parties of the Sudanese 
people. At the election of the officers of the Congress in November 1944, the propo- 
nents of union with Egypt obtained a majority and formed, within the Congress, the 
Ashigga (Blood Brothers) Party and in the name of the entire Congress adopted a 
resolution laying down that the aim of the independence movement was to create 
t ie basis of a union with Egypt, to form a Sudanese democratic government under 
the Egyptian Crown. They made their resolution knowm to the Governor-General, 
requesting him to bring it to the notice of the British and Egyptian Governments. 

1 hereupon the outvoted adherents of an independent Sudan in February 1945 
tormed, likewise within the Congress, the Umma Party. 

Tins division of the Sudanese independence movement revealed not only political 
but also other, religious and personal, controversies. The Sudanese people are Moham- 
medan in their majority, but they belong to different sects of the Islam. The Ashigga 

? T UP by tbe Khatmia (Mer ^ ha nia) sect led bv Saved ali el-Mer- 
gham. while the Lmma Party enjoyed the support of the Ashar sect headed by 


m iHion ^embera 0 ^^s^orn^i T ^ *** Bect "umbering more than two 

be united to Egypt < • He was educated in Egypt and demanded that the Sudan 
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Abdel Rahman el-Maiidi ; 1 accordingly, the two parties entertained different 
political ideas. 

The word “sect” is not a quite proper expression. The tarikas of the Islam, which 
arc named sects in literature, differ from one another rather in matters of ritual than 
in questions of faith, and what separates them and opposes them to one another is 
the fact of their being rallied behind different religious leaders. The popular belief 
is that the mass of faithful Mohammedans need a spiritual leader whom Allah has 
invested with special faculties. The tarikas in existence were formed by such Moham- 
medan “holy prophets”, and the present leaders are their descendants. At the be- 
ginning of the 20th century one of the largest sects, the Ashar, w r hich attributes its 
origin to Mohammed Ahmed (the “Mahdi”), the legendary freedom hero of the 
Sudanese people, was headed by Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, posthumous son of the 
Mahdi. The second largest sect, the Merghania or Khatmia, had been founded by 
Mohammed Oshman el-Kabir in Hejaz in 1787. Its leader during the war was 
Sayed Ali el-Merghani. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


The situation of the French colonies in Black Africa during World War II varied 
according to the war events. In the early war years no substantial change took place 
in either the policy of the French government or the conditions of the African masses. 
Their economic situation changed for the worse owing to the war, and the colonial 
administration increased its pressure upon the masses, but the Africans still showed 
loyalty. 

After the invasion of 1 ranee by Nazi Germany the situation altered. French West 
Africa came under the power of the Vichy government which collaborated with the 
fascists, and Governor-General Boisson of French West Africa (Federation of West 
Africa) introduced the fascist regime in the colonies as well. French Equatorial Africa, 
on the other hand, upon an initiative of Felix IiIboue, 1 took the side of Free France 
and supported the French Resistance and the Allied war efforts against Hitler 
Germany and the Vichy government. In the first two years of the war, under 
Governor-General Boisson, French W^est Africa remained under Vichy rule, but 
in November 1942, after the Allies' landing in North Africa, it also joined Free 
France. 


Vichy's Colonial Policy 

The colonial policy of Vichy was inspired by the same chauvinistic, imperialist 
big-power aspirations as that of its predecessors, the previous governments of French 
imperialism, with the only difference that the traditional policy of assimilation of 
French imperialism was replaced by a racist policy resulting from the racial mentality 
taken over from the Nazis. The new' draft constitution (unpublished at the time) 
drawn up by the Vichy regime contained a special chapter on “Administration of 
the Empire”. Neither this chapter nor the draft constitution as a whole made mention 
of colonies. As the Portuguese government still does today, Vichy regarded the 
colonies as overseas territories of the “Empire”. According to the draft, proposals 
concerning the overseas territories could be made to the President of the Republic 
by the “Council of the Empire”, their administration being entrusted to high officials 


1 F6lix 6b ouri was born in Cayenne Island on December 26, 1885. From 1908 he was in 
French government service as a colonial official, first in Ubangi-Shari, later in Martinique, the 
French Sudan, then in Guadeloupe, and finally, in 1939, he became Governor of Chad at Fort- 
Lamy. 
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appointed by the President, and a consultative assembly could be set up only where 
“the social development and security" of the territory permitted. 

In the countries of French West Africa Governor-General Boisson gave effect 
to this reactionary racist policy. He issued deem- after decree on the introduction 
of racial discrimination in food rationing, in admittance to shops and public places, 
as well as on the displacement of Africans from European-inhabited urban quarters. 
The consultative assemblies of the colonies just as the democratic city council of 
the four communes of Senegal were hindered in their normal work. Arrests and 
death sentences on the charge of anti-Vichy conspiracy were of common occurrence, 
and the capital sentences were carried out on the Africans, but never on Europeans. 

At the same time the Vichy government conducted a persistent campaign of 
imperialist colonial propaganda. 2 


Eboucs Siding with Free France 

On July 16, 1940, barely a month after Colonel de Gaulle in his broadcast 
address from London had called the Frenchmen to fight against the Nazi Invaders 
of France and the Vichy traitors' government, the Governor of Chad colony at the 
time, Felix £boue, contacted London by cable and, having made the necessary 
preparations, publicly came out on the side of Free France on August 26, 1940. 
Chad’s example was followed in a few days (August 27 through 30) by the other 
countries of French Equatorial Africa, either as a spontaneous move by the respective 
Governor (Ubangi-Shari) or upon the intervention of Colonel de Gaulle's partisans 
(Middle Congo, Cameroons). The only exception was Gabon whose Governor stood 
by the Vichy regime until, in the first half of November, de Gaulle’s troops had 
occupied that territory. 

That was how Free France gained a foothold in French Equatorial Africa, and 
de Gaulle chose Brazzaville, the capital of the Middle Congo, as his temporary 
headquarters. It was there that, on October 27, 1940, he issued, as head of Free 
France, his Order No. 1 on the formation of an “Empire Defence Council". After 
the occupation of Gabon £boue was appointed Governor-General of all of French 
Equatorial Africa. 

On September 23, 1940, an Anglo-French armada made an attempt to take Dakar, 
the capital city of Senegal, but without success. Boisson received de Gaulle’s 
forces with heavy gunfire from the battleship Richelieu , whereupon the British decided 
to withdraw. 


1 The text of Chapter VI of the draft is to be found in Axsprenger, Politik im Schwarzen 
Afrika , Cologne, 1961, pp. 453-454. 

2 Here are some typical examples of this propaganda literature: (I) Historical works: R. 
Delhaize, Bistoire succincte de V Afrique frangaise , Paris, 1941; H. Bidou, L'Afrique, Paris, 
1944; General Gouraud, Zinder Tchad: Souvenirs d'un Africain, Paris, 1944; G. Hardy, 
Uistoire de la colonisation fran^aise , Paris, 1943. (2) Colonial propaganda: L. Poirier, Brazza 
ou V epopee du Congo , Tours, 1940; P. Croidys, Marchand le heros de Fachoda , Paris, 1942; 
M. A. Leblond, Anthologie coloniale , Paris, 1943; J. L. Gheerbrandt, Notre empire , Paris, 
1943; J. Paillard, V Empire frangais de demain, Paris, 1943; M. Leblond, L* Empire de la 
France , Paris, 1944; Paluel -Marmont, L'tpopee du Transeaharien , Paris, 1944; R. Viard, 
Mille ans de vocation maritime el coloniale frangaise , Paris, 1945. (3) Old propaganda in new 
edition: M. M. Du Gard, Courrier d' Afrique, Paris, 1942; O. Durand, Terre Noire , Paris, 1943. 
(4) Scientific works: M. Delaposse, Les Noire de V Afrique, Paris, 1941; H. Mouezy, Assinie 
et le royaume de Krinjabo, Paris, 1942; L. Tauxier, Histoire des Bamhara , Paris, 1942; D. 
W kstermann, Autobiographies d'Africains, Paris, 1953. 
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French West Africa remained under the administration of the colonial governors 
loyal to Vichy until Governor-General Boisson 's passing over at the end of 1942. 
From that time onwards all the French colonies in Black Africa recognized de 
Gaulle and his government. 


Ebou&'s Policy 

Felix £bou^, as Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa, broke completely 
with the policy of former French governments. In November 1941 he formed a 
50-member consultative assembly composed of colonial officials, representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce, Catholic bishops and Protestant missionaries, to 
whom he submitted his programme proclaiming “a new native policy" for French 
Equatorial Africa. The essence of his new policy was that it broke with the principle 
of absolute colonial rule and the idea of assimilation. In his view power in the colonies 
had two elements: French colonial power and the “authority of the native institu- 
tions". The authority of the traditional political institutions of Africans was to be 
restored and further strengthened. “If we w r ant to organize or renew’ a society, even 
though not in our owm image but in accordance with our ingrained mentality, we 
shall inevitably meet with failure. The native has his own attitude, laws and country, 
w r hich are not identical with ours." 1 

Out of this consideration, in contrast with the former practice of the French 
colonialists, w r ho had removed the traditional chiefs and appointed their own trusted 
men instead, £bou£ regarded it as one of his most pressing major duties to seek out 
and restore to their positions the traditional chiefs and to grant them broad powers 
in local government. 

This was a pretty bold idea but it was hardly realistic. The French colonialists, 
as is known, endeavoured to replace the traditional chiefs everywhere by their own 
creatures who w r ere blind tools of the colonial administration. Only in rare and 
exceptional cases was it possible to dismiss these and reinstate the traditional chiefs 
of old. Besides, this reform concerned only the provinces, the villages. In the towns, 
on the other hand, £boue left the system of “direct administration" (rule by colonial 
officials) intact. True, his idea was that the towns where the African bourgeoisie 
and intelligentsia (including clerical workers) already possessed appropriate cadres 
should establish, under the direction of these evolues (whose standing was between 
“citizens" and “subjects"), self-governing “communes” which, still under control 
by colonial officials, would manage the affairs of the entire African population but 
should have financial autonomy. Characteristically, however, in all Irench Equa- 
torial Africa ICboue, for the time being, found all in all two cities qualified for the 
introduction of this self-rule: Libreville in Gabon and the African district of Brazza- 
ville in the Middle Congo. 

$boue viewed it as his main task to mobilize the population and the economy 
of the countries of Black Africa in support of the Allied war efforts, and at the same 
time to promote the economic and cultural development of Africans, the improve- 
ment of the standard of living. He succeeded in the first part of his task, Large num- 
bers of Africans joined the troops of Free France (e.g., Colonel Leclerc s 3,268 

i Of. ti,BOU&, Nouvelle politique indigene pour VAEF, Algiers, 1945. Characteristically, de- 
spite his being a Negro of the West Indies by birth, Eboue identified himself with the colonial- 
ists. 
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soldiers victoriously fighting in North Africa comprised only <>.>.> Europeans, the 
rest were all African volunteers). French Equatorial Africa served as a strategic 
base and a base of operations for the Allied armies, the port of Pointe-Noire supplied 
provisions and fuel to the Allied vessels plying between Freetown and South Africa, 
and the airfields in Chad provided fuel to airplanes taking off in I akoradi tor the 
Middle East, £bouk was rather successful in channelling the economic efforts of 

the colonies towards promoting the conduct of war (see below). In respect of increas- 
ing the African economic efforts he opposed the recruitment of African workers for 
plantations and factories; he saw his aim in the economic advancement of the farm- 
ers, and he thought it was the duty of European plantation owners to teach and 
assist the African farmers. But in places where industrial plants, especially those 
working for the war, were in need of a considerable labour force, Eboue insisted 
that workers should not be recruited individually, but whole families should be 
transferred to those plants and new villages should be built for them. He hoped that 
as the living standard would rise, the weak African merchant class would grow in 
numbers and wax rich, which would bring with it the shaping of an African bour- 
geoisie. This direction of development, however, was counteracted by his other idea, 
namely that he made efforts in towns to prevent detribalization. 

Besides economic problems he concerned himself with the cultural advancement 
of the African population: he provided public assistance to the existing mission schools, 
established new schools, fostered the different cultural and youth clubs. He set up 
new courts, in which African judges dispensed justice in both civil and criminal 
cases according to the local laws, though taking into account European concep- 
tions. 

Eboue scored successes in developing agriculture and industry in the colonies. 
He established a labour bureau and a housing agency, a long-range broadcasting 
station, a secondary school, a military college, etc. But nothing came of his plans 
for the reorganization of colonial administration: his design to establish municipal 
self-governing bodies failed to meet with the support of the population. By the end 
of 1943 altogether 104 “subjects” had enlisted as evolues , and by December 1943 
only one of the “native courts” had been brought into existence at Pointe-Noire. 
And as concerns one of his principal aims, the rise of the African standard of living, 
what he achieved was just the opposite: the already low living standard of the popu- 
lation fell only still lower as a consequence of his measures forcing the stepping up 
of the growing of cotton and the cultivation of rubber. Notwithstanding this, ISboue’s 
administration in the service of Free France and the Allies, by making the African 
population awake to political and national consciousness, signified a big stride 
forward in the history’ of Irench Equatorial Africa. £boue and his policy played 
a particularly outstanding role in the preparation and organization of the Brazzaville 
conference. 


The Brazzaville Conference 

The French National Committee headed by General de Gaulle called the Gover- 
nors of the French colonies to a conference in Brazzaville in January 1944. The 
pi epara t ion of the conference was directed by the National Commissioner for the 
Colonies. Rene Pleven, who also presided over the deliberations. 

It was characteristic that not a single African participated in the conference, 
mong e participants, in addition to the two Governors-General, £boue and 
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Cournarik, who had succeeded Boisson, and the 17 Governors of the several colonial 
territories, was a delegation from the Provisional National Assembly of Free France, 
comprising delegates from the Cameroons and the “extra-metropolitan resistance”, 
equally all Europeans. High officials of the colonial administration of Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia attended the conference as observers. African politicians were allowed 
to voice their opinion only in memorandums (of which there were six among the 
conference papers). 

The conference was opened by de Gaulle’s policy speech. He explained the three 
basic ideas which then were laid down in the deliberations and resolutions of the 
conference, namely: 

(1) The colonies should be inseparable from France; 

(2) it should be the duty and endeavour of the metropolitan country to help the 
Africans to participate in the management of their own affairs; 

(3) the constitutional reforms necessary for this purpose should be decided by 
the “sovereign French nation” only after the victorious conclusion of the war. 

The first idea occasioned no dispute or doubt among the participants. The conference 
resolution “on the political structure of the colonies” stated in clear terms: “The aim 
of France’s civilizing work in her colonies rules out entirely the idea of self-rule and 
every possibility of development outside the French Empire: the introduction of 
autonomy in the colonies, even in a remote future, is out of the question.” 1 

A great deal of uncertainty prevailed, however, as to how the constitutional issues 
should be settled. No end of contradictory and pompous phrases were being tossed 
about ( repuhlique une et indivisible , decentration, representation federate empirique , 
assimilation bien amenagee aboutissant a Videe de federation ), but no definite stand 
was taken on the adoption of the principle of either centralism or federalism. 

De Gaulle’s second basic idea, that of the necessity of African political represen- 
tation, was also endorsed by the conference, which stated in its resolution: 

“It is desirable and even indispensable for the colonies to be represented in the 
future Constituent Assembly.This representation has to be adequate to the importance 
of the colonies in the French Union . . . The institution to be established (colonial 
parliament or rather federal assembly) has to serve the following purposes: strengthen 
and guarantee the political integrity of the French world and respect the local life 
and freedom of all territories which, all together, constitute the bloc of France 
and her colonies or — if despite the possible objections we wish to accept this no- 
tion — the French Federation ...” 

This general declaration of the African right of representation is worth precious 
little if we take into consideration that its only concrete feature is pointing not forward 
but backward: the extent of representation of the colonies is determined not by the 
size of the population but by the importance of the respective colony for the “French 
Union” (that is, in fact, for imperialist France). 

Equally retrograde was the stand adopted by the conference on the issue of the 
internal represent at ive system in the colonies. r lhe Governors had to enlist in the 
colonial legislature and administration those “who are already capable ol advancirg 
competent opinions” — which, of course, the leading organs of the colonial adminis- 
tration were qualified to decide. 

(Jf an outright reactionary nature were the ideas of the conference conceirirg 
the future franchise of Africans. The conference enunciated that popular represerta- 
tion should as far as possible rely on traditional African leaders (the chiefs), but that 

1 Conference africaine franchise, Brazzaville, 30/1-8/2 1044, Algiers, 1944. 
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it might be possible also to establish elected popular assemblies, though with the 
restriction that it proposed the idea of “dual colleges”, namely that Africans should 
vote separately from Europeans and according to other discriminatory rules. 

The political statements included in the resolutions were all such general pronounce- 
ments. No decision was made on concrete constitutional and policy matters — in 
compliance with de Gaclle s third basic idea — except the negative decision to 
replace the pre-war Cornett Superieur des Colonies by new local (district, provincial, 
municipal) advisory organs, composed of members nominated by the colonial admin- 
istration from among the traditional (tribal) African leaders, and to suppress the 
colonial advisory bodies. Questions of so decisive importance for the Africans as 
the proWem of independence of the African countries, that of the universal human 
rights of Africans, notably the problem of the abolition of forced labour, did not 
even come up at the conference. 

In the concluding stage of the war as well as after the war, the politicians of 
French imperialism were bent on discoursing upon the “Brazzaville spirit” as some- 
thing which meant a big step ahead in the colonial policies of France. In reality, 
the Brazzaville resolutions were nothing else than “a succession of uneasy compro- 
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mises”, 1 which brought no substantial change in the life of the African colonies. Even 
after .Brazzaville the policy of Free France in the Black African colonies and the 
situation of the African populations were hardly different from the way things had 
stood in pre-war times or under the Vichy regime — except for the termination of 
the racial policies of the Vichy government. 

YY hat £<bou A, in his book L Afrique Equatoriale F ranqcdsc et la guerre (Brazzaville, 
1943, p. 11), called proxpdrite remarquable continued to signify to Africans forced 
labour and increasingly forced production, the further decline of their low standard 
of living. Not only was forced labour not suppressed during the war, but its applica- 
tion was further increased. lor example, the conference proposed the introduction 
of one-year compulsory labour service. In YVest Africa, e.g., compulsory porterage 
service was reintroduced to compensate for the shortage of motor lorries. 

The situation in French Equatorial Africa was described by H. L. Ziegl£ as fol- 
lows: “The merchants and the treasury were rich, but the country was poor. The 
living standard of the natives fell. Great efforts were needed to sell products of 
proper quality at world market prices. The former, uneconomical and antisocial, 
economic system of French Equatorial Africa, rubber collecting, was revived on a 
large scale.” 2 

Here is what Richard Molard wrote about the situation in the countries of French 
YY est Africa: “The war efforts of the entire Federation are apportioned and imposed 
on each colony, district, canton, and village according to pre-war statistics, which 
must be more or less overfulfilled . . . Fantastic demands are raised . . . by way of 
Draconian threats. ‘YVar effort’ justifies everything. A specific district is obliged 
to deliver so and so many tons of latex, but no such thing grows there. The native 
has thus to walk great distances and buy rubber elsewhere at all costs in order to 
avoid being punished. He then sells the rubber to the district commander at the 
official price, which is only a fraction of the market price. 

“Another district has to deliver honey, but honey is not produced there. The 
commander gets punished because he wires to the Governor as follows: ‘I agree with 
honey stop send bees’.” 3 

The Brazzaville conference and its resolutions were criticized from the right and 
from the left. The reactionary colonialists, mainly adherents of the Vichy government, 
saw in the conference and its resolutions a refusal of the past of French colonialism 
and attributed it all to the prevailing influence of the Communists. 4 Some French 
bourgeois liberals criticized the conference as a consultation between colonial gover- 
nors. They blamed them for leaving out of consideration the Africans’ yearning for 
independence and democratic demands, for promising social and economic reforms 
whose implementation under the actual capitalist system was an illusion. 

No doubt, the Brazzaville conference brought the Africans nothing substantially 
new. But under the difficult war-time circumstances it was still of great significance, 
for it foreshadowed the changes that were to come inevitably after the war, and 
this inspired broad African masses with hope and enthusiasm, demonstrating to 
their most conscious elements that the colonial imperialists would never voluntarily 
grant them democratic rights, freedom and independence, that all this must be 
obtained at the expense of hard struggle, and at the same time it convinced them 

1 Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa , London, 1956, p. 35. 

2 H. L. Ziegl£, VAfrique Equatoriale Fran^aise, Paris, 1952. 

3 Jacques Richard-Molard, Afrique Occidentals Fran^aise , Paris, 1956. 

4 See, e.g., the memoirs of Vichy’s former colonial governor, Arm and Annet, Aux heures 
troubles de VAfrique fran^aise 1939-1943 , Paris, 1952. 
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that the war would bring about a world situation <n which this struggle might be 

waged in the hope of victory. ^ ^ ^ . 

Shortly after the Brazzaville conference, on May 17, 1944, ILbouk died in Cairo 

w here he had been on business. 


The Economic Situation in the French Colonies during the War 

WEST AFRICA. The economic life of the countries of French West Africa during 
the war was steadily declining. 

The production of groundnuts, the staple export commodity of the West African 
Trench colonies, was decreasing, and only a small part of the diminishing crop was 
exported, because most of it went for home consumption, either as iood or as iuel 
oil. 

The case was similar with another important export item of the federation, palm 
kernels and palm oil. The export of palm kernels dropped from the pre-war 81,501 
tons (1937) to 42 to 50 thousand tons a year, and the larger part of this quantity was 
exported to Great Britain, not to France. The already poor palm-oil export fell to 
an even greater extent, as most of the palm-oil output was used as fuel: before the 
war (1936) close to 30 thousand tons (29,229 tons to be exact) were exported, and 
during the war the figure varied between 4 and 10 thousand tons. 

During the war there was a considerable decrease in the coffee and cocoa exports, 
owing to the shortage of vessels, in spite of the fact that the demand increased (cocoa 
exports in 1939 were 55,196 tons, and in 1944 only 14,674 tons). The cocoa growers 
hoarded large supplies which later, for lack of outlets for sale, they had to bum, 
and production was largely stopped. The stockpiling of coffee was prohibited by 
the colonial administration, which bought up the stock at prices well below r the world 
market price, whereupon the planters stopped cultivating most of their plantations. 

From 1942 the colonial authorities of Free France applied compulsion to obtain 
an increase in the production of crude rubber and of cotton, but to no avail: they 
failed to achieve an increase of crude rubber production, and the cotton crop even 
decreased further (from the pre-war 4,000 tons to 3.000 tons). 

EQUATORIAL AFRICA. The economic life of the countries of French Equatorial 
Africa during the war, despite the great difficulties similar to those encountered by 
French West Africa, even made progress in some fields beside the decline of some 
productive sectors. £boue's colonial administration set itself the task of lending 
Free France and the Allies not only military but also maximum economic aid. To 
fulfil this task it had to cope with no small difficulties. Its opposition to the Vichy 
government severed its traditional ties with the market of metropolitan France, 
where it had sold the overwhelming part of its produce, and from where most of 
its imports had come. With the help of the Allies it managed to overcome this obstacle. 
Great Britain and other countries of the British Commonwealth in 1940-41 pur- 
chased the principal products of the four colonies (precious wood, cotton, palm oil 
and palm kernels, coffee, etc.), and in May 1941 Great Britain concluded an agreement 
with the administration of french Equatorial Africa, by which she took over the 
entire output of crude rubber, oil products and diamonds as well as a great part of 
the coffee and precious wood produced and the livestock of French Equatorial Africa, 
and undertook to deliver textiles, coal and cement in exchange. The United States 
also expanded its trade w ith those territories, 25 per cent of whose imports in 1942 
already came from America. 
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The countries of French Equatorial Africa established lively commercial relations 
also with the Belgian Congo, which supplied them with sugar, beer and other consumer 
goods as well as building materials in exchange for hides, precious wood and coffee. 

The colonial administration devoted especially great attention to the production 
of strategic raw materials (natural rubber, cotton, etc.). It reorganized the collecting 
of natural rubber, forced the growing of cotton, etc. The result was that some crops 
increased and others declined abruptly. 

A few examples from the economies of the several colonial territories: 

In the war years the export of precious wood, the principal export commodity 
of Gabon , almost came to a standstill (it was 675,000 cu. metres in 1927 and only 
30,000 cu. metres in 1942), while there was a considerable increase in the export of 
cocoa and crude rubber. 

In the Middle Congo the fibre export launched in 1938 entirely ceased, but good 
progress was made in the field of livestock breeding. Before the war the Middle 
Congo had imported meat from the Cameroons and Angola. Attempts had been 
made to establish animal husbandry, but in vain because the animals imported 
from Chad could not stand the climate of the Congo, so that the livestock still existing 
in the early years of the war perished in large numbers. In the second half of the 
w r ar, however, the colonial administration imported breeding animals from the Belgian 
Congo and Guinea, and cattle breeding started developing rapidly. 

The annual production of coffee in Ubangi-Shari rose from the pre-war 2,900 
tons (despite the 1942/43 decline caused by natural disaster) to 4,759 by 1944. 

In Chad there was rapid development in rice cultivation which had been introduced 
immediately before the war. 

Characteristic of the war years, especially in the Middle Congo, was the accelera- 
tion of urban development, the rapid increase in town population. 

Great care was taken of the construction of roads in all four territories. Among 
those completed during the war were a road connecting the Middle Congo (Doline) 
with Gabon, one leading from Ubangi-Shari to Chad, and the through road in Chad 
from Fort-Lamy to Archambault, which was an operational route for General 
Leclerc's troops. 

At the same time permanent bridges were built to replace old timber- work bridges 
and ferrying. 


The African Attitude during the War 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. Under the Vichy regime there was no organized inde- 
pendence or resistance movement in the countries of French West Africa. But the 
mood of the African population was characterized by demonstrative anti-Vichy 
moves of some tribal leaders. For example, the Mossi chief in the Upper Volta, 
Mogho Nab a, incited his followers to oppose the armistice accepted by Vichy, and 
committed suicide to manifest his protest, but before dying he made his successor 
promise not to take over the chieftainship “until the true French had returned”. 
The chief of 200,000 Abrous living in Ivory Coast colony, with his sons and body- 
guards, took sanctuary in the Gold Coast. Prince Kouame Adingra, son of the 
king of Bondoukou, with his aged father and ten thousand tribesmen also fled to 
the Gold Coast, where he and his tribe joined the forces of Free France. 

After Governor-General Boisson had capitulated and all French West Africa 
had sided w r ith Free France, the entire African population unanimously supported 
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de Gaulle's policy and the military and economic efforts of the colonial administra- 
tion in favour of the Allies. According to a leading figure of the independence move- 
ment of later times, Leopold Sedar Senghor, “in spite of the injustices done to 
African servicemen . . . Africans could distinguish between mistakes of the local 
government and the spirit of the metropolitan country. Black Africa did not stir. 1 

The first organized movement of Africans started in 1944 with the Syndicat 
Africahi Agricdc founded by Felix Houphouet-Boigny- in Ivory Coast colony. 
This trade union of African planters built a w hole netw r ork of local branches and 
had a membership of nearly 20,000. Under Houphouet-Boigny ’ s direction the 
union conducted a protest campaign against forced labour and racial discrimina- 
tion. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. In the countries of French Ecpiatorial Africa 
which, after £bou£ had joined de Gaulle, raised the flag of Free France in the 
middle of 1940, the African population stood firmly by Free France throughout 
the war and gave active support to the war efforts of de Gaulle’s colonial adminis- 
tration. The only action in French Equatorial Africa during the war was, still before 
£boue took his decisive step in April 1940, the reactivation of Andre Matswa’s 3 
sectarian movement following the rearrest of Matswa by the Middle Congo colonial 
authorities on the charge of propaganda in favour of Germany. The arrest gave rise 
to tribal unrest because the sect members suspected the chiefs and the African police 
of loyalty to the colonial administration, and in 1941 a new f sectarian movement 
was launched by “Matswa a lieutenant”, Simon Mpadi. 

In 1942 Matswa died — allegedly a natural death — in prison, and the colonial 
authorities made the blunder of burying him in secret. His followers, w ho w orshipped 
him as a god. did not believe in his death and ascribed the successes of de Gaulle 
and of Free France in the later course of the war, as well as the reforms introduced 
at the Brazzaville conference, to the divine help rendered to de Gaulle by “Matswa- 
Jesus , and the Bakongcs pursued their political struggle disguised as a religious 
affair in Matswa *s spirit. 

In 1938, when the territory of the French Camercons was in danger of coming again 
under the sway of German imperialism, Paul Soppo Priso 4 founded a political 
organization, the Jeunesse Camerounaise. The organization saw T the way out of the 
danger in the mandated territory s being incorporated definitively in the French 


iqaa L ^ POLD ^ edab Se * gh ob born of a well-to-do Serere family at Joal (Senegal) in 
iy(H) His mother was Roman Catholic, and he was brought up in this faith. He went to a 
Catholic primary school in Senegal and to the Dakar Catholic Lyc6e, attended the university 
m Paris and took a master’s degree in language and literature. From 1936 he taught at sec- 
^ ’tj St , m T J ou J* 8 * nc * later in Paris, where he also studied African languages at 
p" f C °' e d e* Haute. Etudes”. During World War II he joined the French army. When the 
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and tr nce nKj y am °ng the prisoners. A renowned poet and author of several articles 
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in launching the progressive cultural magazine Prise, ice Africaine. 

was born' in ]fl0^t°v* T -B°ios\, a member of the Baoule tribe, son of a wealthy planter, 
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the Riffs he sereedtn He F H P quatorlal Afnca - During World War I, and in the war against 

IB 1925 hC WCnt l ° Par “> Where worked as aefount- 

4 Born at Douala on July 19, 1913. 
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Union. Therefore in 1939 Soppo Priso stood up for the enlistment of Cameroonians 
in the French army, and in 1940 he endorsed taking sides with Free France. 

In French Togoland before World War II there existed two political organizations: 
the Togoland German Association and the Francophile Society. The former, founded 
by Africans who had been educated in German schools and employed by German 
firms, made propaganda for the return of the German colonialists/ It was in 1936 
that, to counteract this pro-fascist organization, the Francophile Society was formed 
with the help of the French colonial authorities. That was the organization in which 
Sylvanus Olympio , 1 as vice-president of the society, commenced his political 
career. 

In March 1941 the pro-Vichy colonial authorities established a new' political organ- 
ization, called the Comite de V Unite Togolaise. It was made the task of this committee 
to work for the rapprochement between the tribes of the north and the south, but 
the real aim was to counteract the influence of the anti-fascist and other elements 
sympathizing with Free France. 


Madagascar 

Following June 1940 Madagascar was ruled by the Vichy government, which intro- 
duced ruthless terror in the island. (Taxes were increased and new r taxes levied: 
further measures extended the application of forced labour, agricultural products 
were requisitioned or bought up at rock-bottom prices.) 

Under the Vichy regime the island served as a naval base for the warships and 
submarines of the Axis powers, primarily those of Japan, until the British had 
occupied it in May 1942. About one and a half years after the British occupation 
of the island, towards the end of 1943, Free France’s Minister for the Colonies, Rene 
Pleven, made his appearance and definitively took possession of Madagascar on 
behalf of his government and promised to introduce reforms. Shortly after his visit, 
on December 27, 1943, the French colonial administration issued a decree appointing 
the Conseil d' administration with a so-called Mixed Committee attached to it. The 
composition and the powers of the Committee were regulated by a special decree 
of January 22, 1944, under which the Committee was composed of equal numbers 
of Malagasy and European members (meaning that fifty thousand Europeans had 
the same number of representatives on the Committee as six million Malagasy in- 
habitants !), and its function would have been to discuss all questions concerning 
the “general interests” of the island with the colonial administration as equal partner. 
In reality, however, the Committee was hardly more than a formal body. Its only 
performance w as that it conducted an agricultural survey and accordingly formulated 
some recommendations. Towards the end of the war a decree of March 23, 1945, 
established an all-Malagasy “Representative Assembly”, but its powders were con- 
fined to consultative and advisory functions. 

1 Sylvanus Olympio was born in an influential family of Brazilian origin at Lom6 on 
September 2, 1902. He received primary education in Togoland still under German rule. From 
1922 till 1926 he studied economics at London. In 1926 he entered the service of the United 
Africa Company in Nigeria and was its district manager for Togoland until 1951. He started 
in politics as vice-president of the Francophile Society which the French authorities had formed 
to counteract the “Bund der deutschen Togoltinder” (Togoland German Association). During 
World War II lie was one of the most active members of the cultural organization “Comite de 
l’Unit6 Togolaise” sponsored by the French Commissioner of Togoland. 
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The new regime brought no change in the situation of the Malagasy masses. It 
did not alleviate the tax burden, nor did it abolish forced labour and requisitioning. 
The farmers’ production for their own provision declined further, and the prices 
of consumer goods (mainlyitnported articles) in the towns rose rapidly. As a result 
of growing mass poverty, mortality in 1944 was higher than the birth rate. 
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CHAPTER V111 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 


During World War II the Congo colony gave soldiers to the Allied forces (Congolese 
units were assigned to the occupation armies in Egypt, the Middle East and Burma). 
It was also an essential supplier of strategic materials in the first place. The Congo 
became especially important, not only for staple exports like copper, tin and rubber, 1 
but for its uranium, this strategic material essential for the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb. The A-bombs dropped upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the end of the war 
had been made of uranium mined in the Congo. 2 

The increasing demand for strategic raw materials required higher output of the 
mines and the extension of plantations, while the declining export of manufactured 
goods necessitated the establishment of new factories. The growing rate of production 
brought with it the acceleration of urbanization, a further influx of Africans into 
the towns, and an increase in the number of industrial workers. In 1938 the African 
population of the Congo living in urban and mining areas amounted to 8.3 per cent; 
in 1945 this figure was 14.9 per cent; the number of inhabitants of Leopoldville rose 
from 40,000 in 1939 to 100,000 by the war's end; wage labourers in the Congo, 
numbering 536,000 in 1940, totalled about 700,000 at the war's end. 

Far more significant than the numerical increase w^as the change that, in view of 
the shortage of skilled European labour, the capitalist enterprises, breaking with 
the established practice, allowed, and even encouraged, African workers — who 
had until then been employed in ill-paid menial jobs — to obtain qualifications and 
become skilled workers. 

1 As a rubber-producing country the Congo had lost its importance at the begiiming of the 
20th century (see Vol. II, p. 89), and between the two wars rubber was a very insignificant 
item in its total exports. During World War II, however, when the rich Far Eastern sources 
of crude rubber (Malaya, Indochina) had to be discounted, the Allies tried to meet their needs 
by increasing raw material production in the Congo. 

2 The true history of the Shinkolobwe uranium mine has remained unknown to this day. 
In his book Inside Africa (pp. 673-678) John Gunther discloses, allegedly oh the basis of 
information from Edgar Edouard Sengier, president of the Union Mintere, that after the 
end of World War 1 the Shinkolobwe mine was put into operation originally to produce radium 
(that the radium ore contained uranium did not yet matter at that time), but in the early 
thirties the mine was found unprofitable and closed down. After the outbreak of World War 
II, however, it was rumoured that the Germans were working on atomic fission to make an 
atomic bomb of uranium. There being in the Shinkolobwe mine a sizable amount of unpro- 
cessed uranium ore, Sengier in 1940 managed to have more than a thousand tons of that 
stock shipped “secretly” to the United States, where he put the ore in storage in New York, 
and in 1941, after the U.S. entry in the war, he placed it at the disposal of the United States 
government. 
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While the number of African wage labourers was increasing during the war years, 
the colonial administration tightened the system of compulsory labour for Africans 

in road constructions, plantation fanning, etc. . . 

The material hardships caused by the war and the growth of colonial oppression 
and exploitation considerably transformed the mentality of the African masses. 
Other war-time experiences also pointed in this direction. Additional tens of thousands 
of peasants turned workers in the towns, mines and plantation estates, and tens 
of thousands of recruits in the armed forces, for the first time in their lifetime came 
into contact and exchanged experience with their African brethren coming from 
different provinces and different tribes. Many of the soldiers even went U> foreign 
lands and contacted Africans of those countries. A regiment from the Belgian Congo, 
for example, was dispatched to Nigeria, where training took place in common with 
troops from Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Thus they were m a position 
to compare the treatment of Africans in the Belgian colonies and the Belgian army 

with the treatment of Africans in other countries and other armed forces. In the Belgian 

army, for instance, violators of discipline were lawfully subjected to corporal punish- 
ment Hogging — which was carried out in public, in the presence of the offender’s 
unit. And if the soldier behaved cowardly and tried to evade the punishment, this 
was inflicted upon his immediate superior, an African non-commissioned officer. 
On the other hand, in the British and the French armies whoever hit an African 
for any reason was tried by court-martial. 

Thea wakening to political consciousness of the Congolese masses was in no small 
degree due to the democratically phrased antifascist propaganda conducted among 
the Africans by the Belgian government and its colonial authorities during the war 
in order to bring the Africars to support the war efforts of the Allied Powers. All 
these factors were instrumental in spreading general discontent in the African masses 
and stimulating them to seek seme improvement to their conditions, and ultimately 
led to a series of mass movements in the war years, thus opening a new stage of the 
history of the Congolese peoples. The difference from the former inter-war stage of 
the struggle of the Congo peoples was that, while the mass movements of the twenties 
and thirties were characterized by spontaneity and lack of organization, the mass 
movements during the war years bore more imprints of consciousness and organiza- 
tion. 

Sectarian movements were revived all over the country, peasant risings and 
mutireering were of common occurrence. In 1940 punitive expeditions were sent 
on three occasions to the environs of Coquilhatville under the newly introduced 
emergency ordinance. In 1944 the colonial authorities started regular military opera- 
tions and occupied whole districts to put down the rebellious peasants in Eastern 
Province. As to the toll of the atrocities, there is no information available; in the 
war years thousands of Africans were deported to concentration camps. 

In February 1944 at Luluaburg in Kasai Province a large-scale mutiny broke 
out with the participation of the entire African garrison of the town. Troops called 
in from other parts of the country were dispatched against the mutineers. The mutiny 
was quelled, the soldiers were disarmed and imprisoned. A hundred African soldiers 
were executed by firing squads. The execution took place in public, and thousands 
of Africans were forced to go out and look on. 

The organized labour movement also got started during the war years. Already 
before the war the African workers (mainly miners) tried to form trade unions, but 
their effort was thwarted by the colonial administration. During the war, however, 
the government changed policy: it not only permitted hut even suggested and 
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promoted the formation of African trade unions, starting from the assumption that 
with the help of the unions under official protection and control it would be able 
to cripple the workers’ movements for higher wages, to prevent any strike, and thus 
to ensure the unhampered process of war production. 

But the colonial government miscalculated. The l nion Mini&re workers went on 
strike as early as December 1941: with reference to the rising cost of living they 
demanded a wage raise. Although this claim of the workers was very moderate (all 
they demanded was an increase of a half franc per day) and the Union Miniere 
management itself well knew that a wage increase was inevitable, the colonial adminis- 
tration. which was averse from recognizing the workers’ right to strike, in response to a 
call of the Katanga Governor sent troops against the strikers. The soldiers fired on 
the workers, and this atrocity left sixty dead and wounded. 

But the workers’ struggle and sacrifices were not in vain. Immediately following 
the defeat of the strike, early in 1942, the Union Miniere management raised the 
daily wages, not by a half franc as demanded by the strikers, hut by 1.50 francs. 
This success of the Elisabethville workers greatly contributed to awakening the 
class consciousness of the African workers in the Congo. 

The workers’ efforts at organization, the peasant revolts and the mutinies gave 
expression to the growing discontent of the African masses and to their simmering 
desire for freedom. But the war years were not yet the time for the different move- 
ments to combine and start the struggle in common for national liberation, to over- 
throw the system of colonial oppression and exploitation. The war experiences only 
sowed the seeds of the struggle for independence of the Congolese peoples, and their 
sprouting was not to come until after the war. 

The preparation of the African masses for the independence struggle to be launched 
after the war was a task left to the Congo by World War II. Another consequence 
was the country’s increasing penetration by the United States of America. The 
connections between the colony and the Belgian mother country having becomo 
looser and more complicated, U.S. monopoly capitalists made the maximum use 
of this circumstance to increase their economic, political and military influence in 
the Congo. American capital investment in the most essential sectors of the economy 
(copper and uranium mining) rose manifold during the war years, and the Congo 
was flooded with American specialists engaged in the construction of strategic 
roads, airfields and military bases. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


World War II, in which fascist Portugal remained formally neutral, brought a 
great boom to Portuguese capitalists. Although the fascist government of Portugal 
sympathized with the German and Italian fascists and, up to 1944, despite its formal 
neutrality, lent support to their military operations, 1 yet this did not keep the 
Portuguese capitalists from supplying food and strategic materials to both belligerent 
parties, securing thereby millions in profit for themselves. 

During the war the exports of Angola doubled, and those of Mozambique increased 
nearly threefold. Portuguese capitalists pocketed millions also from the war ship- 
ments conveyed through the ports and railways of Angola and Mozambique. It 
was also largely due to the growing exploitation of the African colonies that Portugal’s 
gold and currency reserves rose sixfold between 1938 and 1946. 

In 1944, when it was obvious to all that Germany lost the war, Portugal took sides 
with the victor powers: she stopped all supplies to Germany and agreed to the Allies 
building a naval and air base on the Azores Islands. 

Little is known of the war-time life of the peoples of the Portuguese colonies, 
because all available information, besides the publications of the Portuguese govern- 
ment and colonial authorities, comes from the writings of Portuguese, or pro-Por- 
tuguese, authors with imperialist bias, who were all apologists of the colonial system 
and, in particular, of Portuguese colonial rule. According to the American Professor 
James Duffy, labour conditions in the Portuguese colonies since the middle of the 
thirties, w'hen they had been much criticized by the International Labour Office, 
had considerably improved, so that such criticisms were voiced neither in the years 
immediately preceding the war nor in the war years. The Professor thinks this is 
,due to the fact that, as evidenced by recent laws and government pronouncements, 
“the government was making serious efforts to correct past abuses”. 2 To prove the 
seriousness of these efforts, the Professor mentions that the Portuguese settlers 
considered them too radical. Duffy quotes Dr. E. D’Almeida Saldakha, a Portu- 
guese settler, as accusing Salazar that, in getting the “Colonial Act” passed in the 
thirties, he was “in complete ignorance of the constitutional and physical difference 
between the white man and the black man and only influenced by the doctrine of 

1 For example, the capital of Mozambique, Louren^o Marques, was a centre of the German 
intelligence service; the short-wave radio station erected on the outskirts of the city was in 
the service of the German war machine, mainly for the purpose of naval and reconnaissance 
operations. See Selnvyn James, South of the Congo , pp. 233-262; Roderick Peattie, Struggle 
on the Veldy New York, 1947, p. 93. 

2 James Duffy, Portuguese Africa , Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959, p. 326. 
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equality of the idealists of the French Revolution . . . has concerned himself only 
with creating a constitutional dogma largely favourable to the Negro”. 1 At the same 
time Duffy himself, speaking of the “serious efforts'' of the Portuguese government, 
does not fail to refer in a note to the same Saldanha according to whom these efforts 
are in vain because, “although our laws are excellent (and they are not always that), 
the better they are the less we carry them out”. 2 

The truth is that neither the policy of the Portuguese government nor the condi- 
tions of the people in the Portuguese colonies changed during the war. In spite of 
the war-time boom and the unprecedented increase in capitalist profits, the starva- 
tion wages of African workers did not increase, nor did the burden of the peasants 
diminish, and the colonial authorities, more than ever before, forced the African 
masses to work and tried to squeeze the maximum out of the cheap African 
labour force. 

During the war the Portuguese government did nothing to improve the conditions 
of African workers. In 1943 the Portuguese Minister of Colonies. Vieira Machado, 
wrote the following: 

“It is necessary to inspire in the black the idea of work and of abandoning his 
laziness and his depravity if we want to exercise a colonizing action to protect him. 
“If vagrancy and crime in whites are punished, we cannot condone it in blacks . . . 
“If we want to civilize the native we must make him adopt as an elementary moral 
precept the notion that he has no right to live without working. 

“A productive society is based on painful hard work, obligatory even for vagrants, 
and we cannot permit any exception because of race. 

“The policy of assimilation which I conceive of must be complete. Therefore it 
is necessary to establish a rule of conduct for the black which exists for the white, 
making him acquire a sense of responsibility. It is to be an unenlightened Negrophile 
not to infuse the African with the absolute necessity of work.” 3 

In his book Duffy comments on this statement by Machado as follows: 

Such a statement is altogether consistent with the government's stated view 
that the Portuguese laborer should find joy through work — no matter whether 
poorly recompensed. The Portuguese economic system is not much less exploitative 
at home than it is overseas.” 4 

The same purpose of securing cheap African labour was set by a plan which the 
government had drawn up as early as 1940. The plan, renewing 'the attempt which 
had been proposed early in the thirties but which had failed at that time, envisaged 
the building of native villages” for married Africans between 25 and 40 years of 
age preferably for those who had military service or had worked on large agricul- 
tural concerns/I he villages would have been organized jointly bv the colonial author- 
ities and the Catholic missions, and the independently farming inhabitants of the 
villages would have been exempted from recruitment for work and even from taxa- 
_ t r f P lan ^ as the endeavour to stop the massive migration of African 

fnr^R r If™ T ^ the Rhodesia8 - The P^n, however, remained on 
paper for the time being, and was not carried out until the end of the war. 

in enforchi ?5k! S™?’ ^ f^^^^nizera in the early years of the war succeeded 
between Portiur . ralnin ^ or wor- of Africans. Pursuant to the Concordat concluded 
between Portugal and the Vatican on May 7, 1940, and to the ensuing agreement 

1 Duffy, op. eit., p. 372. 

1 Ibid., p. 376. 

3 Ibid., p. 318. 

* Ibid., p. 376. 
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w.th the missionary societies, in 1941 they put into force the so-called “Missionary 
Statute ensunng the missions (first of all the Roman Catholic missionaries of Por- 
tuguese nationality) better opportunities and increased government subsidies for 
the purpose of founding and directing elementary and secondary schools, catechism 
schools, hospitals, and infirmaries. 

In the war years, just as before, the Africans under Portuguese colonial rule had 
no chance of forming cither political parties or trade unions. The colonial authorities 
tolerated only the organizations they themselves had established and supervised, 
or which had been created by their African agents upon their initiative and instruc- 
tions feuch social organizations having insignificant membership and the character 
v!iZm?^ er C ° mp et ® official c °ntrol were the Liya Africana and the Associafdo 

1 lie Riga Africana was created by the Portuguese colonizers early in the twenties 
m order to prevent the formation of really African independence organizations. In 
spite of the fact that the Liga had its headquarters in Lisbon (!), this manoeuvre 
was not without success. 1 

1 lie peoples of the Portuguese colonies during the war could not call into existence 
either a mass organization or any newspaper to voice the demand for improvement 
of the conditions of Africans. The first Portuguese-language mouthpiece of Africans, 
the paper O brado afneano (The African Cry) published in Mozambique, which early 
m the thirties still had been striking militant chords, 2 was muzzled by the colonial 

evP„ A l! h h e I! lird t P t an a Afr,Ca . n Conference held in Li8bon in 1923 with the Liga Africana as host, 
he H H a outstanding champion of the African liberation struggle as W. E. Dubois could 

nublfshed f “ °. the / eal nature °f the organization. Still in his book The World and Africa, 
wl d , qUart ^° f a centur y lat er, in 1947, Dubois, recalling the Third Pan- African Con- 
terence, quotes without any comment a Portuguese deputy who spoke of the Liga Africana 

lIlLaTh r r m8: /? le great assoclatlon of Portuguese Negroes, with headquarters at Lisbon, 

, . ' , ~ t rlcana , is an actual federation of all the indigenous associations scattered 

throughout the five provinces of Portuguese Africa and represents several million individuals... 
me Liga A fricana ... has a commission for all the other native organizations and knows how 
to express to the government in no ambiguous terms, but in a dignified manner, all that should 
he said to avoid injustice or to bring about the repeal of harsh laws. That is why the Liga 
fricana of Lisbon is the director of the Portuguese African movement, but only in the good 

l.wf ° / word ’ wl thout making any appeal to violence and without leaving consitutional 
limits. (Duffy, op. cit., p. 374). 

« p * I , tS t , 1 , 8SU ®.°J f Feb ™ary 17, 1932, for example, the paper published an editorial entitled 
Enough ! which was held in this tone: 

“We are fed to the teeth. 

1 (. d up ith supporting you, with suffering the terrible consequences of your follies, your 
demands, with the squandering misuse of your authority. 

sioii8^ e Can n ° longer 8tand the P ernicious effects of your political and administrative deci- 

“We are no longer willing to make greater and greater useless sacrifices . . . 

Enough . . . 

gations W&nt ^ OU *° man ^ est » not by laws and decrees, but by deeds, your elementary obli- 
want to be treated as you treat yourselves. 

He do nat want the comfort with which you have surrounded yourselves at the cost of 
our sweat ... 

“We do not want your refined education . . . since we do not want a life dominated by the 
idea of robbing our fellow men . . . 

“But we do want something . . . 

‘We want bread, we want light . . . 

“We don’t want to pay for services which are of no use to us . . . for institutions whose bene- 
fits we never feel . . . 

We want of you a more humane policy . . . 


8 * 
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authorities just before the war; the paper was placed under official contiol and staffed 
with people loyal to the administration who, under the cloak of fighting for lie rights 
of Africans, in fact pursued a policy of reconciliation with the colonial system. 

The frequent occurrence of such criticism on the part of some more so >er elements 
of the colonial administration during the very years of the war characteristically 
proves the falseness of Professor Duffy’s above-mentioned positive appraisal ot 
the situation in the Portuguese colonies in the second halt of the thirties and during 
the war (stating that there was only “passing criticism”). That the criticisms are 
inconsistent and ambiguous, and that the “liberal claptraps do not prevent the 
critics from supporting and serving the racial imperialist policies, certain aspects 
of which they criticize, alter not an iota on the fact that, to put it mildly, Professor 
Duffy is mistaken. Here are a few examples from the already quoted book of Profes- 
sor Duffy himself. 

One of the Portuguese government s chief advisers on African matters, Antonio 
Mendes Correia, in his book published in 1940 where he discusses the mixing 
of Portuguese and African, voices similar views while censuring and condemning 
the massive transportation of Mozambique Africans to South Africa on the strength 
of a convention of 1928 between the Portuguese government and the Union of South 
Africa. 1 On the other hand, he demands equal treatment for Africans and mulattos 
in Angola, while saying at the same breath: “All Angolans will recognize our firm 
desire that Angola be forever Portuguese and very Portuguese. 2 

A high inspector in the Portuguese colonial service. Nunes De Oliveira, in a 
lecture given at the Colonial High School in 1943. stressed the need for equality of 
rights of Africans: “The object and not the agent of civilizing action, the Negro 
must not be regarded by the European as a dreaded or troublesome rival. Moreover, 
his rivalry is not to be feared but desired. Only when the Negro is able to dispute 
with the European for those positions which the latter now reserves for himself 
or shares with the Asian, will we be able to consider him sufficiently evolved . . . 
and only then will we have the right to proclaim that it was not in vain that we 
occupied a large part of the African continent. It would be con tradictory and absurd 
to want to civilize the native and flee at the same time from the fatal consequences of 
this civilization.” 3 

Further on in his lecture, however, he made it clear that in his opinion the day 
when this equality of rights would be realizable “can only vaguely be made 
out in the verv distant future”. 4 


“We repeat that we don’t want hunger, nor thirst, nor disease, nor discriminatory laws 
founded on the difference of color . . . 

“The gangrene you spread will infect us and later we will not have the strength to act. 
Now we do . . . It is the instinct for self-preservation . . . 

“Enough, gentlemen. Change your ways. There still is time.” (Quoted from Duffy, op. cil., 
pp. 305-306.) 

1 See VoL II, p. 291. 

2 Duffy, op. cit. $ p. 374. 

8 Op . cit., p. 300. 

4 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER X 


ETHIOPIA, ERITREA AND SOMALILAND 


Fascist Italy declared war on Britain on June 10, 1940. By that time Italy had 
assembled an army of 200,000 in Ethiopia. In summer of 1940 the Italian troops, 
making use of' Britain’s increasing preoccupation with the French capitulation, 
displayed great activity in East Africa. They captured some strategically important 
places on the borders of the Anglo-Egypt ian Sudan and of Kenya, ar.d early in August 
launched an attack on British Somaliland situated on the shore of the Gulf of Aden 
and occupied that territory: the entire northeast comer of the African continent — 
except the port of Djibouti and the adjacent little French colony (French Somaliland) 
— was under the sway of Italy. French Somaliland remained in the hands of the 
Vichy government, but it was surrounded by Italian possessions. 

The activity of the Italians, however, had a limited scope. Their East African 
action could not develop on a large scale, because the fascist invaders had neither 
men nor materials in sufficient supplies. They could not ship troops and war materials 
from Italj', because Britain controlled the route (through the Mediterranean and 
the Suez Canal) between Italy and the Italian possessions in East Africa. That is 
why after the occupation of British Somaliland a certain measure of calm came to 
the East African theatre. 

In September 1940 the Italians started an attack on Egypt from Libya. They 
intended to penetrate into Egypt from the west, and then to start an offensive from 
Ethiopia and Eritrea against the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But the fascist forces 
lacked the necessary means to satisfy their ravenous appetite. Their attack on Egypt 
was soon stopped, and their East African forces could not be deployed in support 
of their North African campaign, because the uninterrupted activity of Ethiopian 
guerrillas prevented the Italian troops from being dispatched to other fronts. 

In January 1941 the British took the offensive in both North and East Africa. 
In East Africa they attacked Eritrea, Ethiopia ar.d Italian Somaliland simultaneously. 
The Italians lost the towns and forts in quick succession. The British applied strong 
pressure on the Italians from two sides — from the Sudan on the west and from Kenya 
on the south. But the Italian invaders had to fight not only the British forces. The 
Ethiopian guerrilla troops, which until then had provoked local skirmishes only 
from time to time, now started an over-all guerrilla warfare for the liberation cf the 
country. The British troops and the guerrillas were scon joined by the third enemy 
of the Italians, their own “native” army. The British forces advancing against 
Italian troops were often confronted with an accomplished fact: the “native troops” 
had encircled the Italian forces reckoning with a British assault. To capture the 
Italians, the British first had to free them from the captivity of the “native troops”. 
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By spring of 1941 the British had occupied the whole coast of East Africa. They 
had taken back from the Italians not only British Somaliland which had been occupied 
by Italy at the beginning of the war, but also Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. They 
captured Kismayu on February 14. 1941, and Mogadishu on February 25. 1941; 
by March 16 they had mopped up the whole territory of Britisli Somaliland and 
took Asmara on April 1. 

French Somaliland (which had until then been governed by the Vichy regime) 
was entered by the British troops on December 27, 1942, and two days later the 
territory joined fighting France. 

The Ethiopian provinces were liberated one after another from Italian occupation. 
Some were cleared bv British troops, others by Ethiopian guerrillas. The Italians 
suffered heavy defeats. The British captured thousands of Italian prisoners. At the 
end of April they took also the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa, and the Negus returned 
to the capital on May 5. 1941. In the summer of 1941 the Italians held their ground 
only in a few places in Ethiopia, where geographical features enabled them to protract 
the operations for a longer time in order to prevent the British from commanding 
their troops from Ethiopia to the North African theatre. 

Despite their defeats the fascist leaders of Italy continued to combat in these 
places for months. By November 1941, however, all of Ethiopia had been liberated 
from enemy occupation. The peoples of Ethiopia, with the Negus at their head, 
could embark on the work of reconst ruction to repair the ravages wrought by the 
five-year occupation and the military operations lasting more than a year. 


The Anglo- Ethiopian Agreements of 1942 and 1944 

On February 4, 1941, that is a few months before the British troops liberated 
Ethiopia, the British government solemnly declared its recognition of Ethiopia's 
independence and sovereignty and its intention to render her assistance in the 
rehabilitation of the country. 1 

The British government kept this promise in its own way. On January 31, 1942, 
it concluded an agreement with Ethiopia. Under the provisions of this agreement 
Ethiopia, which had until then been treated as “Occupied Enemy Territorv”, 
passed again under the rule of the Emperor; however, the British troops, in view 
of the continuing war, remained in the country and their commander-in-chief 
received special powers, while many functions of the Ethiopian government organs 
were for the time being transferred to the British government (for instance, the 
British appointed their own men as “advisers” to Ethiopian authorities and insti- 
tutions); and finally Ethiopia agreed that Ogaden Province, which under Italian 
occupation had been administered as part of Somalia, should remain in British 
military occupation, and that the railway line and its entire zone be declared 
for the duration of the war to be a “Reserved Area” also administered by the 
British. J 


1 Bntlfih Foreign Secretary A. Eden made the following announcement on behalf of his 
government: His Majesty would welcome the reappearance of an independent Ethiopian 

State and wiU recognize the claim of the Emperor Hade Selassie to the throne. The Emperor 

^ n ll lma . ed ' ' ' *}£* he wlU need aftRi8ta nce and guidance. His Majesty’s Government agree 
with this view . . . They reaffirm that they have themselves no territorial ambitions in Abys- 
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On October 8, 1942, Ethiopia joined the United Nations and acceded to the Wash- 
ington Agreement. 

On December 19, 1944, Great Britain and Ethiopia signed another agreement. 
Though the functions transferred to the British government under the 1942 agree- 
ment were thereby for the most part restored and even the powers of the British 
commander were restricted, the British military mission continued to stay in the 
country and — with reference to the need of the Ethiopian army for training and 
guidance — w f as still more reinforced, and its members were granted special privileges. 
The agreement provided further that British airplanes, both civil and military, 
should be free to use the airspace and the airfields of Ethiopia. 1 And finally the Addis 
Ababa— Djibouti railway was again turned over to Ethiopia (as will be seen later, 
under the direction of American specialists), but — and this was what hurt the 
Ethiopians most-the Ogaden and the “Reserved Area” remained under the author- 
ity of the British military administration. 

Although at the time of this agreement military operations in Africa had ended, 
and the war was drawing to a close in Europe as well, it was provided that the agree- 
ment should remain in force until the parties had concluded another agreement or 
one of them had denounced it — - after the expiry of two years. 


First Steps in the Reconstruction of Ethiopia 

After the termination of British military occupation the Negus energetically set 
to work on the rehabilitation of the country ravaged by the Italian occupation and 
the war. In the two years and a half following the signing of the agreement of January 
1942 the official gazette of the Imperial government published as many as 70 new 
acts or decrees, most of them being intended to promote the modernization of the 
country. 

In 1942 the Negus issued a new decree on the emancipation of slaves and the 
abolition of slavery. After this, in the years 1942-1943, he reorganized the system 
of public administration, notably putting an end to the so-called gebbar system, which 
gave the functionaries and military commanders the right to exact material services 
from the peasants, and providing that office-holders and army officers should be 
paid by the state. Of particular importance was the institution of the judiciary on 
the model of the advanced Western democratic states, as well as the act guaranteeing 
equality before the law' to nationals and foreigners (abolition of the privileges of 
aliens). 

The Governor of every province had his own local police force, and the central 
governments organized the regular police on a nationwide basis, under a British 
Commissioner and four British police officers. (The central police force numbered 
2,340 at the war’s end.) 

In 1944 the Imperial government carried out a tax reform. The most important 
provision was to levy a land tax to be paid in cash not only on cultivated land but 
on untilled land. As a result, the feudal owner of vast estates, in order to avoid 
paying the taxes imposed on his land left im utilized, was compelled either to sell 
his fallow land to prosperous farmers who employed wage labourers, or to make it 
tilled by hired labour, or to surrender it to the state entirely. 


1 Under the agreement the right of flight and landing was mutually granted, but at that 
time Ethiopia still possessed no aeroplanes. 
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The tax reform and its effects promoted the capitalist development of the back- 
ward economy of Ethiopia, but altered nothing on t he serious conditions of the peasant 
masses. 

The restoration of economic life made fairly good progress in spite of the hard- 
ships caused by the war. The exports of coffee and hides had gone down, but there 
was a considerable increase in the exportation of grain. Neither before nor dining 
the Italian occupation had Ethiopia registered any notable grain export. After 
liberation, however, the Ethiopian government, making good use of the boom created 
by the war, gave its principal attention to the development of this line of production 
so profitable under the war-time conditions and to the organization of the export 
of bread-grains. It is characteristic that goods traffic on the Addis Ababa-Djibouti 
railway placed at the service of the external trade of Ethiopia already in the first 
year following the reopening of the railway line (1943) surpassed the highest volume 
ever attained there either before or during the Italian occupation. 1 

Besides the organization of public administration and the rehabilitation of the 
economy, the Imperial government made great efforts to establish new, modern 
schools in place of the old ones closed down by the Italians or destroyed in the war 
(as early as the summer of 1943 Haile Selassie College was opened on the outskirts 
of the capital city), and to build and equip modem hospitals and dispensaries all 
over the country. 


The First Moves of A merican Penetration 

As we have seen above, the British imperialist colonizers, taking advantage of 
their victory over the Italian rivals, got a strong foothold in Ethiopia during the war. 
In the last stage of the war, however, a new rival appeared on the scene to make 
the initial moves towards economic penetration of Ethiopia — the United States of 
America. The first reconnoitring steps of U.S. imperialism were taken along two lines: 

1. When under the 1944 agreement the Addis Ababa-Djibouti railway again 
passed into the management of Ethiopia, the necessary technical personnel was 
made available by the United States. 

2. In the closing stage of the war the United States sent to Ethiopia a technical 
mission, which spent there six months exploring the natural resources needed for 
the post-war economic development of the country. 


The British Occupation of Somalia and Eritrea 

The military operations were still going on when the British government called 
upon the population of Somaliland and Eritrea to fight against the Italians. It made 
repeated solemn promises in words and in writing to expel the Italian colonialists 
from their land for good. Having regard for the territorial claims of the Emperor 
of Ethiopia (in whose opinion both Somalia and Eritrea were territories severed 
from the Ethiopian Empire and who demanded their reunion with Ethiopia) and 
for similar aspirations of a part of the Somali and Eritrean patriots, it held out 


hJ Th i tra T 1C p, ! t 2?°I? 8h hy } he railwft y about 50 to 60 thousand tons a year 

o l ,r n t0n8 Under the ItaIian occupation and attained 98,466 
tons in 1 943 (the first year after liberation). In the first four months of 1 944 it was 40,000 tons. 
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the prospect for them either to unite with Ethiopia or to become independent, as 
they would wish, after the victorious conclusion of the war. In the name of the British 
government hundreds of thousands of leaflets reiterating the promises, addressed 
to the Somali and Eritrean soldiers fighting in the ranks of the Italian troops, called 
them to desert from the Italians and join the British troops. 1 

The peoples of Somalia and Eritrea put faith in the given word of the British 
government. It did not even occur to them that the British might let them down. 
Large numbers of them joined the victorious British troops, whom the rejoicing 
population everywhere received as heroes, friends and liberators. They were con- 
vinced that they had now T been liberated forever from their Italian oppressors, and 
though it seemed to them natural that for the time being, as long as the fighting 
would go on in Ethiopian territory, the British troops should continue to stay, but 
they did not even suspect that the British occupation would be such a long-lasting 
affair. They took the British promises literally and expected to be rid of the Italians 
at once. As we shall see below, they entertained different ideas of a future for their 
countries, but they hoped either to become independent in a short time or to be 
united to Ethiopia. 

However, the British imperialists, as so many times in the course of history, 
broke their word unscrupulously. They treated Somaliland and Eritrea, and even 
Ethiopia, as “Occupied Enemy Territory’' and had them administered by colonial 
officers appointed by the British Commander-in-Chief. The Italians had at the time 
joined up Somaliland with Ethiopia’s Somali-inhabited part (Ogaden) and administer- 
ed them as a single colonial entity. Now the British occupiers did the same, and it 
was not until after the conclusion of the 1942 agreement with Ethiopia that they 
returned the Ogaden and other Ethiopian possessions to the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


What the British Found in the Occupied Territories 

The condition of ex-Italian Somaliland and Eritrea as the British found it was 
terrible. The British Ministry of Information in its pamphlet The First to be Freed 
described the gruesome conditions created and left behind in those two countries 
by the predatory rule of fascist butchers. The war regime of fascist plunderers had 
brought to complete ruin those already poor and economically backward countries. 
In Eritrea, for example, which in 1935 had supported 5,000 Europeans in addition 
to the indigenous population, in 1941 there were 60,000 European civilians to support 
over and above the Italian armed forces. And as the Italian administration in Eritrea 
had had no intention to develop either agriculture or the local industries, 2 investments 

1 In March 1941, before the big Keren offensive began, half a million pamphlets were dropped 
carrying messages like this: 

“Eritreans ... We, the English Government, address yon as one warrior does another . . . 
Desert from the Italians and join us . . . We know . . . you did not wish to be ruled by the 
Italians . . . You people who wish to live under the flag of His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie I, 
and to have your own flag, we give you our word, you shall be allowed to choose what govern- 
ment you desire . . . ” Df. E. Sylvia Pankhurst, Ethiopia and Eritrea , London, 1953, pp. 22-23. 

2 “ . . . Eritrea’s few potential industries had never been developed, not through inefficiency 
or idleness, but because the colony was required as an outlet for manufactured goods. Captured 
correspondence included a letter from the Duke of Aosta to a man who wished to start a tannery, 
in which the Viceroy said: ‘As you are well aware, it is contrary to the policy of the Italian 
government to encourage industries in Eritrea’.” From Lord Rennell ojf Rodd, British 
Military Administration of Occupied Territories in Africa , pp. 100-101. (Quoted by Pank- 
hurst, op. cit. f p. 27.) 
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were made onlv for military purposes, the European immigrants spoiled the local 
African population even of its poor means of subsistence, and at the same time the 
colonial administration imported from Italy, primarily for the military but also for 
the civilians, large quantities of food and manufactured goods, machinery and other 
equipment. In Somaliland, on the other hand, where Italian concession companies 
had introduced plantation farming still before the war, constructed irrigation ditches 
and used farming machines and fertilizers, production during the war came to an 
almost complete standstill, because most of the Somali farmers and labourers had 
fled to avoid being forced to work for the hated Italian fascists. A British official 
inquiry found that the Italian colonial authorities had taken men, women and chil- 
dren by force from ail parts of the country. These people were transferred to remote 
places and condemned to an indefinite period of servitude on Italian farms and 
plantations, where they drudged under cruel conditions reminiscent of the times of 
slavery. When the labour conditions of the colony were investigated, the official 
report stated: “. . . rations were grossly inadequate both in quality and quantity, 
and pay varied from one to three lire a day . . . Punishment, inflicted by the resident 
on the ex-parte representations of the employer, was brutal and excessive. For a 
first offence of disobedience or indiscipline fifty lashes with a hippopotamus-hide 
whip was a common award, and for a second offence the victim was strung up for 
several hours on a gallows, with his toes just clear of the ground, suspended by chains 
attached to wooden billets under his armpits, and with his hands handcuffed behind 
his back . . .”* 

No wonder that, under such circumstances, thousands of Somali labourers escaped 
from the labour camps. 2 

To the African population the fascist regime had brought total absence of rights. 
Africans were deprived of even the most elementary democratic liberties, and the 
least resistance or disobedience was punished by prison, torture and execution. 

The prison conditions in Eritrea were described in the pamphlet The First to he 
Freed as follows: . . The prisons of Eritrea were found to be in a lamentable state. 

Prisoners were herded in vast, dirty, foul-smelling wards, with tightly closed doors 
and windows. They slept with no protection but their rags on cement floors, whether 
in the moist heat of Massawa or in the cold of Asmara. These wards each contained 
as many as 160 to 200 men. They were infested with vermin which carried typhus 
and other diseases. Minors were not segregated from adults. Rations were inadequate, 
poor in quality, badly cooked . . . natives had a bowl of vegetable soup and two flat 
cakes of meal. Many of the prisoners had been committed on political or trumped-up 
charges: some had been awaiting trial for two or three years because witnesses were 
away at the war. 

The most damning indictment was that the defects of any one prison, save Nocra, 
applied to almost all . . . 

2socra . . . [was] an exception among Eritrea’s prisons, not because it was better, 
but because it was far, far worse. In this disgraceful penal settlement off the coast 
near Massawa, 105 people were awaiting trial, with no sanitation and practically 
no water, in one of the hottest spots on earth. 

This island was inspected on 6th May. The 465 civil prisoners found were reclassi- 
fied either as criminal or political. It was decided that 133 were criminals in the first 


■ E. Sylvia Pa.vkhcrst, Ex- Italian Somaliland, London, 1951, p. 139. 

s non ik the Cntry °f 2“: Brit ‘ 8, ‘ *" ? ne of the lar K° 8t plantations, at Genale, only 500 out ol 
8,000 labourers reported for work. Cf. op. ext ., p. 138. J 
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instance and must be sent to Asmara prison, while 1132 were entitled to immediate 
release. But immediate release was out of the question; they were all too ill. Skin 
diseases were rampant, venereal disease was so common and so advanced that the 
spectacle was terrible to behold; all were starving. Some could not survive even 
the voyage to the mainland. Nine died in hospital on arrival and 114 cases had to 
be admitted for treatment . . . 

“Nocra had been in existence for five years as a penal settlement, during which 
time it had held an average of 300 prisoners, mostly young men. In these five years 
250 had died — a death-rate of one-sixth of the prison population every year.” 1 
An official of the Ethiopian Ministry of Justice, Michael Tessema, who under 
Italian occupation had been in Danane prison in Somalia, made an affidavit on the 
prison conditions. In this paper, which is among the “Documents on Italian War 
Crimes, submitted to the United Nations War Crimes Commission by the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government”, we read the following: 

“Three prisoners used to live in a little tent provided for one soldier. The prisoners 
were not given any kind of cloth, blanket or carpet to sleep on . . . the food was four 
hard biscuits in a day. As we used to drink sea water, the daily death rate was be- 
tween six and thirty persons, who died from dysentery . . . Up to the end, the Italian 
authorities never provided potable water to Danane prisoners. 

“From 6,500 persons, who were at Danane, 3,175 died . . . [Italian prison officers] 
used to whip prisoners, saying that the prisoners did not salute them, or that they 
did not work hard enough. The sort of work which the prisoners used to do was to 
clean away dirt, . . . w r ork in the garden, to collect and fetch firewood and build 
roads. Those females and males who were tired and refused to work were tied by 
their hands behind their backs and hanged on the wall for seven days w ithout their 
feet touching the ground. Because of this cause, the arms of two persons swelled 
up and were amputated. When prisoners became very sick. Captain Antonio used 
to say it is better for them to die and killed them by giving them injections of arsenic 
and strychnine. Also when some of them came for treatment, he used to tie them 
down and perform operations against their will.” 2 

Here is Lord Rennell’s account of the situation: “Prison conditions in Somalia 
were found to be deplorable in every way. Much evidence of brutality towards the 
native population w r as found, not only in the prisons, but by the Italian political 
and police officers all over the country.” 3 

The prison conditions in Mogadishu are described by E. S. Pankhurst as follows: 
“Just as in Eritrea, so in Somalia the Administration found the prisons in a con- 
dition which no British authorities could tolerate. In the main jail at Mogadishu 
400 prisoners were confined in overcrowded cells and wards, of which the walls had 
been periodically whitewashed until they were inches deep in half-concealed filth. 
The sanitation was such that the prison could be smelt 200 yards away; a senior 
official of the Administration who inspected it was promptly and literally sick. The 
prisoners were supposed to wash, but no washing water was provided. The regulations 
prescribed a shower-bath every day, but the key could not be found when a British 
officer asked for it, and the conditions of the lock made it clear that it had not been 
used for months. The prisoners were supposed to have breakfast, and a midday meal 
of 8 tew; but no breakfast was served, and the midday meal consisted of a bowl of 


1 Pankhurst, op. cit. (1953), pp. 28-29. 

2 Pankhurst, op. cit. (1951), p. 148. 

8 Op. cit., p. 1 42. 


watery rice. Health conditions were shocking, as was only to he expected, and most 
of the inmates suffered from running sores. 

. . there were stocks in which the ankles of victims had been fastened for days 
at a time. One prisoner was still under treatment for wounds inflicted on his chest; 
he had been held down and jumped on with long-nailed climbing boots. 

“Many of the 400 men in Mogadishu jail were political prisoners from Ethiopia . . . 
It emerged that some seventy of the inmates had not been tried at all, while others 
had completed their sentences some time ago and were awaiting repatriation. But 
in more cases than not it proved quite impossible to ascertain the facts at all. No 
proper records had been kept of the crimes for which prisoners had been sentenced. 
Up-country commissioners and residents, it seemed, had frequently, conducted cases 
in the most arbitrary manner, merely writing a letter to the director of the jail asking 
him to imprison natives for various terms. Convicts were not told that there was 
any right of appeal, and often did not know that it existed, in some cases neither 
the crime nor the punishment was recorded: where both were known it was clear 
that sentences had been vicious. Ten years for failing to hand in arms was as light 
a sentence as most of the Ethiopians had received. Of twenty men committed in 

1940 for taking part in a tribal fight in which two men had been killed by unknown 
hands, the majority had been sentenced for life, and none for less than seven years. 
It is an illuminating comment on the conduct of the prison that by the spring of 

1941 two of these twenty men had died, three were in hospital, and eight had escaped. " 

“As in Eritrea the faults of one prison were found in most of the others . . . To 

this prison [at Villaggio] had been sent one hundred Ethiopian prisoners of whom 
only forty were still alive when the British arrived: the rest, the Administration learn- 
ed. had died of ‘malaria V’ 1 

Evidence of the Italian fascists' brutal atrocities and of the mass executions is 
provided by the photographs (published in S. Pankhurst's book 2 ) which had been 
taken by the Italians themselves and discovered by the British in 1941. 

Regarding the state of sanitation in Eritrea under Italian occupation Lord Rennell 
writes that though at Asmara “the Fascist regime had built a large European town . . . 
[where] most of the modem houses were piped, there were in some cases no connec- 
tions to any water mains, and water was delivered by the tank lorries of an enterprise 
in which many senior Fascist officials were reputed to be financially interested. 
Owing to a poor rainy season in 1941 the water supply in the winter and early months 
of 1942 became a great source of anxiety. Of town sanitation there was none. The 
only sewer was an open drain running through the middle of the town, discharging 
into the fields and market gardens of a suburb ineptly named ‘villaggio del Paradiso'. 
Not a single public latrine appeared to exist in the ‘model' native village." 3 

The aforecited pamphlet The First to be Freed disclosed that in Asmara “the chief 
means of obtaining drinking water was to purchase it from the carts of a monopolistic 
company in which Teruzzi, the Italian Minister for Colonies, had a private interest. 
.Such water as the taps provided was undrinkable, and there was not enough of it 
even for washing . . . To quote from the medical officer’s report, ‘Asmara has three 
public latrines, for Italians only. There are none for natives, either public or private'." 4 

In Somaliland the British occupiers found sanitation in nearly as appalling a state 
as in Eritrea. In Mogasidhu, “Water-borne sanitation had broken down, and the 

1 Op. tit., pp. 135-136. 

-Op. tit., pp. 144, 262, 421. 

3 Quoted by Paxkhurst, op. tit. (1953), p. 27. 

4 Ibid. 
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accumulation of many months' refuse lay piled between t he houses. One hundred 
tons of dust-bin rubbish were removed by the British hygiene staff’ from the dock 
area alone; even the well-equipped Italian hospital had disposed of its garbage and 
the soiled dressings of 400 patients by throwing them over its boundary wall. Flies 
swarmed through the streets and buildings of the town. 

“Even worse conditions had been encountered in Kismayu. Practically every 
town in Somalia was found in the condition of either Mogadishu or Kismayu.” 1 


The Regime of British Occupation 

When the British troops entered Somalia ar d Eritrea, the population heaved 
a sigh of relief. They thought their suffering would end with the passing of fascist 
domination, they would be liberated, and the British would keep their promise to 
restore their free country. 

They were bitterly disappointed in their expectations. The military administration 
introduced by the British was none too different from the Italian rule of terror. 

The Africans, who saw their biggest enemy in the fascists, could have understood 
as natural that the British government should use the colonies to the utmost for 
securing human and material resources for its war against the fascists. But they were 
disappointed and appalled to see that the British making war in defence of democracy 
introduced in the liberated countries a ruthless terror regime not unlike fascist 
rule. 

But the most appalling of all for the peoples of Somalia and Eritrea was that against 
their expectations, the British “liberators”, belying their former propaganda and 
pledges, failed to remove the Italian colonial officials and to evict the Italian planters, 
accorded them priv ileged treatment and conditions, allowed them to continue molest- 
ing and exploiting the Africans, shut their eyes to Italian sabotage, and were lenient 
towards Italians engaged in outright hostile activities against the Allies, and even 
provided them with arms to protect themselves and their property from the Africans. 

The head of the British regime of occupation. Sir Philip Mitchell (“Chief Political 
Officer for the Occupied Enemy Territories"), issued a memorandum on guiding 
principles for the administration of Eritrea and Somaliland, in which it was pointed 
out that, “Italian law and regulations, territorial and municipal, should be main- 
tained as far as possible, and if Italian Judges and Magistrates are willing to remain 
in office, they may be permitted to function with such safeguards as may appear 
desirable." 2 

Reiving on their instructions, high officials of the British military administration 
considered it their duty to provide for the Italian inhabitants, including the prisoners 
and their families, to protect their persons and property from the natives and to 
uphold their prestige among the indigenous population. We read in an official docu- 
ment of June 28, 1941, entitled “Note on the political situation in Eritrea": 

“The Italian community is primarily of security interest ; we must protect ourselves 
against their subversive endeavours, and protect the Italians from the vengeance 
of the natives . . . We hold a large number of Italian prisoners and hold the threat 
of imprisonment over the whole male population; their families are dependent on 
our charity; all are dependent on our protection . . . The degree of quiescence will 

1 Pan k hurst, op. tit. (1951), p. 140. 

2 Pankhurst, op. tit. (1953), p. 31. 
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depend to a large extent on the way the British themselves behave. In general it 
can be said that they nearly all feel an instinct to treat the Italians fairly and do- 
cently.” 1 

Accordingly, only few of the prisoners of war were interned, the overwhelming 
majority were released, and these were even permitted to keep their arms and flaunt 
their fascist badges. An American army officer, Edward Ellsberg. wrote this about 
Italian officers strutting along the streets of Asmara: “I was unarmed, so was every 
other of the few British and American officers, forming a drab blotch on that other- 
wise brilliant military spectacle. But every one of these prisoners of war was armed 
— clinging to his waist was an automatic pistol protruding from its holster ! There 
were enough armed Italian officers in sight easily to take over the country in view 
of the few soldiers the British had left in Eritrea and the slight handful only that 
I knew we had. What kind of topsy-turvy war was this where conquerors went 
about defenceless while their prisoners roamed the street at large, armed ?” 2 

Italians were still serving as Attorney General, Public Prosecutor, judges, district 
commissioners, tax collectors and even mayors. The police chief was a Briton, but 
the police officers were Italians, while Eritreans were allowed to serve only as consta- 
bles. Characteristically, British military headquarters employed Italian orderlies 
to send secret documents (confidential orders, instructions, office memos, etc.). 

In such circumstances it is small wonder that prisoners of war escaped in large 
numbers. Between April and July 1941, 54 prisoners escaped from P.O.W. camps, 
687 from hospitals, and 75 from “employment on parole”, followed hy another 106 
by the end of July and a further 90 in August. The number of fugitives at the time 
was put at about 1,000. Later 8C0 prisoners of war escaped to Yemen by sailboat. 
British intelligence discovered that the Italian prisoners had been assisted in escaping 
by an Italian bishop as well as French and Swiss missionaries. 

Led by their officers, Italian P.O.W. s at liberty committed a series of sabotage 
acts, made preparations for guerrilla warfare against the British; they hatched a 
plot to assassinate the Crown Prince and the Emperor of Ethiopia, were keeping 
in touch with Ethiopian armed irregulars, made axis propaganda, etc. They sabotaged 
aircraft at the airports of Massawa, Asmara and Gura. A fire they started in the 
harbour of Massawa caused £1,000,000 damage to the British government, destroying 
almost the whole of the “native quarter”. In Asmara they damaged the radio trans- 
mitters of the signal depot and put the rope railway out of working order. They 
pilfered the food and fuel storehouses and knocked holes in several 40-gallon oil 
drums. They watched honest Italian workers, distributed leaflets among them, 
calling for strike, or else threatening reprisals against them. In Massawa they threaten- 
ed to kill an Italian pilot who served on British merchant ships bringing food for 
the population. 

In November 1941 the British administration arrested an Italian officer, Lt.-Col. 
Luigi Peluselli, the leader of a subversive gang w T hose programme consisted of 
five points: 

“1. Collection of personal dossiers on all Italians in the colony. 

“2. Compilation and distribution of pamphlets. 

“3. Collection of arms. 

4. Organization of armed bands in the interior in order to disrupt communica- 
tions with Ethiopia. 


1 Op. cit.y p. 42. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 40. 
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“5. Compilation of plans of Allied workshops, etc., for despatch to Italy.” 1 

British intelligence was aware of Italian sabotage and subversion. Eritreans and 
Ethiopians also kept the administration informed of such subversive schemes. 
Hidden stocks of arms and explosives, secret radios and anti-British propaganda 
material were seized on several occasions. In November 1941 a British administra- 
tion memorandum stated that there were still 35,000 Italians with military training 
in Asmara and that arms and ammunition were hidden in many places. All this, 
however, did not move the British administration to abandon its lenient policy 
towards the Italians. When the Military Review of the British East Africa Command 
pointed out that Italian subversion posed a threat to the security of Eritrea, the 
British Chief Administrator, Brigadier B. Kennedy-Cooke, vehemently protested, 
saying that “subversive activities, if they exist at all, are of such a minor nature as 
not to be worth mentioning”. 2 

A memorandum of August 1941 reported that “a spirit of co-operation was develop- 
ing” among the Italians, and that the Eritreans, not the Italians, were the chief 
danger: “Now that we have removed the dangerous elements in the P.A.I. (Polizia 
Africana Italiana) and the carabinieri the Italian police are co-operating to the best 
of their ability. We are assured that for all practical purposes the Italian community 
is virtually disarmed. But the Eritreans still possess dangerous quantities of rifles 
and grenades.” 3 

Accordingly, Italians received numerous privileges at the expense of the Eritreans. 
The latter in many places were driven from the farms and pastures, 4 while the Italians 
were given lands, water and forest rights, etc. 

The maintenance of Italian laws was tantamount to the promotion of severe 
racial discrimination. Cafes, restaurants, hotels and cinemas everywhere displayed 
the sign: “Prohibited for Natives”. Eritreans were not allowed to ride in taxi, they 
were not granted export and import licences, and even from their own land they 
could collect only dead wood, but Italians received permission to cut green wood in 
the forest. 


The Situation of the Somalis 

One of the most inhumane features of the Italian colonial regime in Somaliland 
was the system of “collective punishment”, under which a whole tribe should be 
punished "for any theft or act of violence committed by one of the tribesmen: the 
punishment was seizure of the tribe's livestock or destruction of its dwellings. This 
monstrous practice was continued by the British military regime. In the aforecited 
official publication Lord Rennell relates a case in which “1,700 camels were duly 
collected, the individual offenders punished and a large collective fine imposed.” 5 

The British authorities had no scruples in applying the massive seizure of cattle 
not only as a measure of collective punishment but otherwise as well. 

Sylvia Pankhurst mentions the complaints of the headsmen of the Mijjertein 
tribe who said that “at the time of the British occupation, 200,000 camels and 

1 Op. cit.y p. 59. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 45. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 43. 

4 Cf. G. K. N. Trkvaskis [Chief Secretary for Eritrea at the time], Eritrea: A Colony in 
Transition 19 41-52 , New York, 1960. 

5 Kennel, op. cit.y p. 180. 
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500,000 goats and sheep were looted by British troops, commanded by Colonel 
R. H. Smith”. 1 

For the animals requisitioned for their troops the British officers used to give a 
receipt to be presented to headquarters for payment. But by the time the owners 
of the cattle arrived at the place the army had left. Miss Pankhurst published the 
photo 2 of such a receipt made out for 15 camels and 33 sheep. She sent the receipt 
to the War Office requesting them to investigate the case and to make the payment. 
But the request was denied on the pretext that the signature could not be identified. 

Another antidemocratic institution which the British military administration 
had taken over unchanged from the Italian fascists was the regime of forced labour. 

A special feature of the military rule of terror introduced by the British occupying 
power was the unarming of the Somali population. This in itself was a serious blow 
to the Somalis, many of whom carried old rifles to protect themselves and their 
herds from the wild beasts, or for hunting. The most painful and most inhumane 
procedure was. however, the way the arms were gathered in. In such cases troops 
equipped with machine guns surrounded the wells and permitted neither the Somali 
herdsmen nor their animals to drink until the weapons had been handed in. In a 
petition to the Emperor of Ethiopia the Somalis complained that for lack of arms 
they had been compelled to send men to their clansmen in British Somaliland to 
buy arms from them in order to be permitted to draw water. But this was to no 
avail, because the British officers insisted that there must still be some arms hidden 
away, and so they allowed only some of the cattle to drink and killed off the rest. 
The Somalis bitterly complained that many women, children and aged people had 
died and animals had perished for lack of water, as a result of this “convenient” 
method of gathering in arms. 

The horrors of British military occupation are illuminated by the following docu- 
ments. 


Excerpts from a speech by Balambaras Abdtjlah Farah. Deputy of Ogaden, 
in the Ethiopian Chamber of Deputies on December 20, 1944: 

... the British Military Authorities have committed crimes in Ogaden which 
have never even been done by Fascists. 

“Proof of this: 

Ihe Fascists used to kill a man, but until they killed him they never deprived him 
of water. But the British Authorities surrounded the wells and the cattle for about 
seven days, depriving them of water, and people suffered death owing to thirst. 

After se\en days they permitted some of the cattle to drink water and machine- 
gunned the rest. 


\\ hen these events took place the British Somalis were permitted to draw water 
and their cattle were given natural treatment. 

Ihe British proclaimed punishment against those who supplied water to any 

Jgaden people, and those who intermingled through marriage or in case of rela- 
tionship . . .” 3 & 


Excerpts from a petition to the Negus by 25 chiefs and other leading representatives 
of lo Somali tribes: 

The British Government [and its people] have cmellv treated us, your people, 
in a manner not done bv any considerate Government 


1 Pankhitrst . op. oil. (1951), p. 161. 

2 Op. cit., p. 195. 

* Op. cit., p. 170. 
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“1. Our daughters and wives are forcibly taken by them and raped. 

“2. Our cattle are machine-gunned. 

“3. Without any crime having been committed they came to our village at Fik, 
and burned our houses. 

“4. On the pretext of gathering in rifles they have killed many of our brothers 
who were found with rifles. By this system many of our brothers have been killed. 


9 8fk: Africa III 
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“5. Without even an allegation of crime they imposed fine9 on any man of from 
300 to 400 camels, and did not tell him the reason. 

“6. They have separated mothers from children, wives from husbands and they 
cannot see each other. 

“7. They also come to our camp and kill many of our innocent brothers. 

“8. They come in the night and rob the clothes and ornaments of our wives, with 
the result that our wives go naked. 

“9. They take our cattle from the pasture land without any reason. 

“10. When a man commits an offence, instead of punishing the offender legally 
they bum four or five villages. 

“11. Thev cause us to quarrel among ourselves so that we kill one another. 

“We give in detail the ill-treatment which was inflicted on one clan. Not a. single 
has escaped the ill-treatment. 

“1. In the village called Daudid, eleven months ago, at 5 o'clock in the evening, 
one South African [i.e. Kenyan.— E. S.] called Lt. Degader. as he is called by the 
local Somalis, robbed 500 camels and burnt our village. The reason is not known to 

us. 

“2. Nine months ago, at 5 o'clock, Captain Magg headed 25 soldiers and came and 
looted 200 camels from us. 

“3. Fifteen men from our clan and fifteen from another had a clash, and our clan 
took from the other clan 200 camels, the British obliged us to give them back. After 
these had been returned they imposed on us a fine and we paid 551 camels. In this 
case the fifteen men should have been punished, and not all the clan, which is against 
human law. 

“4. A year ago, on a mountain called Chico, our camels were grazing and just at 
12 o'clock of the day they bombed our camels and killed 100 of them and wounded 70. 

“5. In the month of December, the British soldiers pretended to buy cows, and 
killed two cows, following this they fired on the village. And they gave false reason 
that it was the natives who fired, because of this they made them pay 100 cattle as a 
fine. They said that in case they did not pay these cattle within ten days the fine 
would be increased to 200 cattle . . . 

“6. 25 days ago, in villages called Xejaha and Addeyo, four English soldiers came 
and wounded a 12-year-old girl, killed 17 sheep, took 11 camels and burnt 30 
houses — ftl 

Excerpts from a petition to the Emperor of Ethiopia by 15 chiefs of Somali tribes 
(Shekash, Habar Awal, Gedeburssi, Ogaden) dated January 17, 1945: 

“. . . We are forbidden from visiting our brothers, who are dwelling nearby. 

“Enmity is created in such a successful manner that it became possible for brother 
to kill brother, and because of such bloodshed we were forced to consider one another 
as enemies. 

Owing to lack of justice w r e were beaten and flogged to death. Our wives are 
always being taken by force by the British soldiers and raped. Our cattle are machine- 
gunned and killed with thirst. The ill-treatment which we cannot show in writing 
is continually inflicted on us . . Z* 2 

Excerpts from a letter of Abdul Uhab Yusuf, Rer Abduli Chief Shiek, to the 
Emperor of Ethiopia: 


1 Op . eit.y p. 171. 

1 Op. cit., p. 1 73. 
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“Our will is to be under the Ethiopian Government in loyalty. Great harm has 
befallen us under the British administration. Life has not remained for us. We have 
been looted of our cattle and property. Some of our men have been killed, others 
arrested . . . 

“In the letter which you have forwarded to us wo are informed of your coming 
and we are awaiting it with pleasure. If we come to you the English will arrest our 
wives and children . . . 

“I am sending this letter by the hand of my brother. I could not come personally 
for fear of the English. My brother will explain to you the condition of my country. ’ 1 

An open letter in 1946 from Abdul Kader Sakhawadeen on behalf of the Somalis 
to British Prime Minister C. R. Attlee: 

“Your Excellency, I have taken the liberty to draw your attention to the afflic- 
tions with which the Somali people arc burdened under your Government, which 
is represented by the British Military Administration. 

“We have heard and believed that Great Britain had sacrificed the blood ai d 
lives of her sons and daughters, and devoted all her resources of wealth and man- 
power, in the fight against the Axis Powers in order to make the world safe for 
Freedom and Democracy. 

“The Somalis were not the enemy of the Allies. It was their misfortune that your 
enemy — the Italians — forcibly occupied and subjected our country fifty years 
ago. We are, therefore, among the enslaved and oppressed to whom Freedom and 
Democracy was promised. 

“To the people of Somaliland the five years since the day of our ‘liberation' have 
been conspicuous in their lack of humane considerations and the brutal suppression 
of democratic rights. To-day the British Military Administration is almost as feared 
and disliked as the tyrannical Fascist Rule. 

“Racial discrimination exists in Somaliland, notably at Mogadishu. 

“Collective Punishment Laws have been enacted and are enforced. They are the 
means of spreading terror and want among the people. For instance, some Askaris 
recently deserted. The livestock of their innocent tribesmen was seized. The criminals 
had not taken refuge with the tribesmen. The incident had taken place very many 
miles away from the tribal area. No livestock of the deserters was in the hands of 
the tribesmen. The milk of livestock is the staple food of the people. Seizure of livestock 
is all the more detestable in that it deprives the women and children of their means 
of sustenance, through no fault of their own. 

“Collective punishment is also the root cause of the majority ot killings in Somali- 
land, for when the ignorant tribesmen get excited at such a tyrannical act and protest 
against it by store-throwing or the futile brandishing of sticks, they are shot dow n, 
for rioting. 

“Conscription for slave-labour exists. The poor w retches thus collected are parcelled 
out by the British Military Administration among the agricultural concessions at 
Genale, along the Juba River and the area held by the S.A.I.S. (Society Agricoia 
Italo-Somala). The slave-labourers are compelled to work in these areas under con- 
ditions which are a living mockery of Democracy and the ideals oi human rights. 
The workers are brutally flogged in public for routine offences. 

“Some officers of the Administration flagrantly violate one of the foremost of 
human rights — the sanctity of the person. Elders and respected Somalis are bullied 
and struck in offices by them or on their orders at any show of spirit. 

1 Op. eit.y p. 1 74. 
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“The laws and policy under which our country is administered won' foiled mainly 
by the Italians and Fascist statesmen for their own vile ends. The application of 
this tyrannical law by a Democratic Power is not only a great wrong but is causing 
the gravest miscarriage of justice. 

“We recall to you the ideals and principles for which the heroes of England and 
the Allied countries gave their lives, and beg of you to send a disinterested and 
competent Commission or Mission to examine our complaints and make recommen- 
dations for the speedy relief of the causes of misrule. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“Abdul Kader Sakhawadeen (a Somali).” 1 


Situation and the Actions of the People of Eritrea 

The Eritrean people welcomed the advent of the British, for they expected them 
to expel the Italians definitively. Their majority longed for union with Ethiopia, 
others anticipated that Eritrea would win independence and decide by itself whether 
to join Ethiopia or Somalia, or whether to constitute an independent state. When 
the British military authorities replaced the Italian rule of terror by almost as ruthless 
a regime of terror, which even retained most of the Italian officers, civil servants 
and judges, the Eritreans realized that the British had failed in their pledges and 
betrayed them. 

How much the British military authorities had the interests of the Italian fascists 
at heart, to the detriment of the Eritreans, is vividly shown by the following few 
cases. 

Representatives of the Eritrean population, more than 3,000 people, proceeded 
to the building of the British Military Administration, bearing the Union Jack and 
the Ethiopian flag, to appeal for protection against Italian violence. The British 
officers politely listened to the spokesmen and promised to consider the case care- 
fully. The only step taken by the British was to issue a proclamation prohibiting 
the assembly of more than three persons and the use of the Union Jack and the 
Ethiopian flag. 

At Addi-Gadda, in Serale Province, where an Italian, Count Marazzaxi, some 
30 years before, had enclosed for himself the common grazing land of the villagers 
and had let it to an Italian farmer, the people of the village, in the belief that now 
they would get their land back, called upon the farmer and politely requested him 
to permit their cattle to graze on the pasture. The farmer rudely refused their request, 
and the people nevertheless led in their cattle. Thereupon the farmer appealed to 
the British military command for help. The British authorities, having instructions 
to maintain Italian law and protect Italian property, dispatched an armoured column 
with machine guns to attack the village people, five of whom were killed and many 
wounded. 

The internal order of the colony under the Italians had been maintained by Italian 
carabinieri, the Polizia Coloniale composed equally of Italians, and an Eritrean force, 
Zapti , under Italian officers. The Italians had not paid the Zapti for several months. 
In May 1941 the Zapti sent a deputation of twenty to the British military head- 
quarters and asked for their arrears of pay. They were received by a captain of the 
carabinieri, who got into a violent rage at their audacity and ordered a private to 

1 Op. cit., pp. 162—163. 
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fire on them. One of the Zapti died on the spot, the rest fled, but another of them was 
shot dead by a chasing carabiniere. One of the murderers went unpunished, the other 
got nine months in prison but was soon released. The officer was not charged with 
any offence. 

After the fall of Tobruk, Italian subversive activity increased. A new secret 
organization was established, which committed sabotage in the harbour of Massawa 
and in British airfields. Italians did not shrink from murder either. In September 
1942 they shot down an antifascist Italian lawyer, Latilla, who the day before had 
presided over a meeting of the Unione Nazionale Antifascista. 1 His assassin, an 
Italian ex-soldier, was arrested in October to be tried for murder, but the Italian 
police officer let him escape on his way to the court. 

Still in October 1942 the British intelligence service captured some correspondence 
between Italian fascist officers. The letters gave evidence that Italian officers were 
preparing acts of terrorism on a large scale (among others, against the officers of 
the British command), organizing armed bands to fight against the British, and 
associating with the bandits who plotted to assassinate the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Towards the end of 1942 a battle developed between British intelligence officers 
and a band of armed Italians. Some of the bandits were caught and others escaped. 
Lots of firearms and ammunition, daggers and bayonets were discovered hidden 
underground. 

Also in December 1942 it was found out that Barlle, the Italian “secretary- 
general”, who had been allowed to raise a relief fund for Italian invalids, had used 
the money for “helping fugitives and outlaws”. 

Sir Douglas Newbold (who at the time served in the colonial administration of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) described the situation in a letter to Margery Perhaai: 
“The present British Military Administration is a cumbersome and centralised con- 
dominium (British G.O.C.-cum-British Chief Administrator) superimposed on a large 
Italian official cadre, an Italian population of 70,000 and at the bottom the Eritrean 
population ... as a tertius flebens [‘odd man out’].” He arrived at the conclusion 
that the anomalies might lead the natives to say: “We were better off under the 
Italian.” 2 

In April 1941 young Eritreans dreaming about imion with Ethiopia formed the 
Eritrean Unionist Party. The British military authorities were from the beginning 
hostile to this political organization. An official memorandum of June 28, 1941, 
stated: “Our leniency tow r ards the Italians must be dictated by our interests, and 
we are not here to strive after a native Utopia.” 3 

The party was not originally intended to be a militant organization. It is true 
that in May 1941 it staged a mass demonstration against the pro-Italian policy of 
the British, but for a long time after that it only kept addressing petitions to the 
British authorities. The first such document, dated December 12, 1941, was still 
written in a moderate tone. It complained about the suffering of Eritreans under 
Italian colonial rule, and expressed the hope that the British would at last liberate 


1 Among the Italians in Ethiopia there were antifascists, too, who formed an antifascist 
party. The fascists openly agitated against them and even denounced them to the British 
authorities, claiming that they played into the hands of Communists. The British also were 
distrustful of the antifascists but retained fascists in leading posts in the judiciary, police, 
prison administration and municipal bodies. Fearing hostile reaction on the part of these per- 
sons, they refused to give free scope to the antifascists. 

* Pankhurst, op. cit . (1953), p. 38. 

* Op. cit., p. 62. 
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the Eritrean people, who would be willing to shed their blood on the side of the Brit- 
ish in the struggle against the Italians. Since the appeal went unheeded, a second 
document, dated February 20, 1942, used a stronger tone and accused the British 
of pursuing racist policies against the Eritreans to benefit the Italians. 

Despite its solemn promises the British government ignored the will of the Eritrean 
people and the claim of Ethiopia, and strove to take over the territory or, it it was to 
be partitioned, to keep the lion’s share and cede only a narrow* costal zone to Ethio- 
pia. 1 The British Chief Administrator of Eritrea. Brigadier Longrigg, made propa- 
ganda for these British schemes in a curious manner. He called together tribal chiefs 
and other popular representatives, and invited them to express their views on the 
future of Eritrea. As the Chief Administrator’s opposition to union with Ethiopia 
was common knowledge, the chiefs and the other Eritrean representatives, fearing 
reprisals, dared not tell frankly that they wished to be united to Ethiopia. 

But the majority of the Eritrean people and their leaders insisted resolutely on 
union. They could not meet in public because the British authorities had prohibited 
the assembly of more than three persons, so they met secretly in small groups in 
private houses to discuss the British schemes and state their position. Having thus 
decided what should be done, they held a sort of secret plebiscite in favour of union 
with Ethiopia. 

On July 23, 1942, upon the initiative of the New Times and Ethiopia Neios edited 
by Sylvia Pankhurst, liberal British advocates of the Ethiopian and Eritrean 
peoples held a conference in London to give expression to their sympathy with 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. The conference was attended by representatives of a number 
of liberal organizations as w r ell as many well-knowm British politicians (Labour 
M. P. Creech Jokes among them) and diplomatic representatives of Allied powers. 
The conference took a stand in favour of Ethiopia’s claim to the former Italian 
colonies. It stated in its resolution among other things: 

“The Conference affirms the right and need of Ethiopia of access to her ancient 
seaboard . . it urges that such dubious title as Italy had to her colonisation of 
Ethiopian territory on the Horn of Africa has been forfeited by her repeated aggres- 
sions. Ethiopia is the first and most natural claimant in any transfer of territory which 
may take place in the area concerned.” 2 

The British authorities, of course, were aware of the Unionist attitude of the large 
majority of the Eritreans, as is evidenced by several official documents. In a British 
report of February 1944 w r e read the following: 

“In Asmara the Irredentist movement has gained a real foothold, especially 
among priests, intelligentsia, young ‘bloods’ and certain merchants . . . During 
January and February activity had reached such a pitch that something had to 
be done. Meetings w r ere taking place in private houses and in certain native drinking 
houses w' here irredentism was discussed in terms which savour of subversive activity. 
These native drinking houses appear popular with native police and native visitors 
from Ethiopia . . 

The occupiers did everything in their power to scare aw r av the Eritreans from the 
Unionist movement. Their officials, like Longrigg, made anti-Ethiopian propaganda. 
They even falsified the fact just to weaken the prestige of the Emperor in the eyes 

1 An for the various British schemes, see Newbold’s correspondence from the years 1942 
and 1943 (quoted by Pankhurst, op. cit. t p. 94) as well as S. H. Longbioo, A Short History of 
Eritrea , London, 1945, pp. 174-175. 

1 Pane hurst, op. cit. (1953), p. 88. 

* Op. cit. t p. 79. 
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of the people and to divert them from the Unionist cause. They often used the trick 
of spreading rumours that some tribe (for instance, the Beni Amer) was against 
union or that another was in favour of joining the Sudan. 

Characteristic of the anti-Ethiopian policy of the British occupiers was the definite 
sympathy which the British authorities in Eritrea felt for the rebel Hailemariam, 
who planned a rebellion against the Emperor in the Tigre Province of Ethiopia 
bordering on Eritrea. A British report quoted by Miss Pankhurst stated the follow- 
ing: 

“Credence is given to rumours that Blatta Hailemariam intends to stage another 
rebellion during the year’s rains, the result of which would be to sever Eritrea from 
the Emperor’s territories, and no doubt to divert much public sympathy to the advo- 
cates of union with an independent Tigre.” 1 

The people of Eritrea, however, were not to be diverted from their aims. 

On February 5, 1944, four thousand Eritrean police went on strike; 2,800 of them 
gathered in front of the police station and informed the British officer on duty of 
their demands, namely that: 

“1. They refused to be judged any longer by Italian Fascist laws which the British 
authorities maintained. 

“2. They protested against a recent order withdrawing their boots, refused to go 
barefoot, or to wear the uniform instituted by the Italians which included the tar- 
boosh, or fez. 

“3. They refused to w^ork under Italian police officers, complaining that when 
enlisted they were assured that they would work under British officers. 

“Unless their grievances were removed they wished to resign.” 2 

By acceding to minor demands (boots, British uniforms, etc.) and promising to 
adjust other grievances the British authorities managed to stop the strike, but 
Italian police officers, Italian judges and Italian fascist laws were retained, and 
reprisals followed. They dismissed 150 of the striking constables (selected from those 
able to read and write !) who were then replaced by recruits from French Equatorial 
Africa and Yemen, who were ignorant of the language of the local population. Four 
Eritrean police officers were arrested and imprisoned for participation in the strike. 

Though the strike had nothing to do with politics, the spread of the Unionist 
movement induced the British authorities to take energetic measures against it 
and to launch a campaign of counter-propaganda. 

A few weeks after the strike, on February 24, four educated Eritrean notables 
were arrested (three of them were merchants, and the fourth, who was very popular 
with the people, operated a public letter- writing office to help the illiterates). They 
were charged with having conducted a secret plebiscite and collected signatures to 
support union with Ethiopia (to offset Brigadier Longrigg’s action to obtain signa- 
tures to a manifesto in favour of extended British rule over Eritrea). 

The New Times and Ethiopia News edited by Miss Pankhurst, which advocated 
the interests of Ethiopia and the union of Eritrea to Ethiopia, had from the outset 
been a pain in the neck of the British authorities. It especially incurred the anger 
of the British government when in its issue of March 18, 1944, it unmasked the 
outrageous scheme which the Brit ish colonial authorities in the Sudan had concocted to 
carve out Tigr6 and Danakil provinces of Ethiopia and to join them up with Eritrea 
under British rule, and which was disclosed in the Sudan Star. The article raised a 

1 Op. cit.t p. 85. 

* Op. cit., P- 79. 
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violent storm in the House of Commons, where reactionary Conservative members 
demanded action to stop the publication of the New Times and Ethiopia News. 

While the British authorities were intriguing against the interests of Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, British soldiers who had fought for the liberation of the Italian colonies 
publicly raised their voice in support of Ethiopia's aspirations. In a statement pub- 
lished by the United Services JReview they emphasized that Britain, which had often 
in the past left Ethiopia in the lurch and exposed her to the Italian plunderers, 
was now in duty bound to endorse Ethiopia's claim. 1 

In view of a strong public opinion, it was possible neither to stop the publication 
of Miss Pankhurst's liberal journal nor to bring in an indictment against the soldiers 
who took the part of Ethiopia. Consequently, the British authorities decided to in- 
tensify their counter-propaganda to besmirch the Unionist movement. The Eritrean 
Weekly News. 2 whose editor was a British major (Mumford) assisted by an Eritrean 
renegade (Waldeab Woldemariam) and a Palestine Jew (Edward Ullendorf) 
as subeditors, started an unbridled propaganda campaign against the Unionist 
cause. The opening article summed up their position in five points: 

“1. Great Britain fought the Italian to give liberty to Ethiopia; therefore, ‘Great 
Britain must be compensated'. 

“2. ‘Ethiopia cannot manage Eritrea in a spiritual way. because she herself is 
twisted inside.' ‘Eritrea would be a ceaseless trouble to Ethiopia.' 

“3. The lowland part of Eritrea should be joined to the Sudan. 

“4. The highland part of Eritrea should be joined with Tigrai province of Ethiopia 
which should be annexed with Axum, the Sacred City of Ethiopia as its capital, 
and both placed imder the protection of Britain for 25 years. 

“5. After ‘25 years, more or less,' the population will be ‘invited to explain their 
ideas 5 , and the protecting Power ‘can choose what proposal it likes’." 3 

The newspaper was supposed to open a debate on the future of Eritrea, but the 
“contributions" it published only supported the anti-Ethiopian and anti-Unionist 
views, and gave a false picture of the ideas entertained by the Eritrean people. 

In November 1944 the editor of the New Times and Ethiopia News , Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, was on a visit to Eritrea for a few days, and was in a position to satisfy 
herself positively: — 

that the Eritreans, except for an insignificant minority, wished Eritrea to be joined 
to Ethiopia, which they regarded as their motherland; 

that the British occupiers governed Eritrea not as a liberated friendly country 
but as their colony, and treated the people of Ethiopia not as the population of a 
liberated friendly country but as an oppressed and dispossessed colonial people, 
while they treated the Italian fascists not as vanquished enemies but as privileged 
European settlers; 

that the British authorities of occupation did not follow the policy and spirit 
formulated in official statements by the British government, that they pursued an 
anti-Ethiopian policy (so that they supported even Hailemariam who plotted a 

1 Op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

1 The newspaper was published by the Local Ministry of Information. Eritreans had no 
access to a printing press and no permission to publish. The admission of Ethiopian newspapers 
was permitted only through the Ministry of Information, which undertook to distribute them. 
The Eritreans did not avail themselves of this possibility, because anyone whom the military 
authorities regarded as an Ethiopian sympathizer had to reckon with the loss of his liberty or 

* Op. cit., p. 91. 
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rebellion in Ethiopia) and made propaganda (through their press organs) for the 
dismemberment of Ethiopia and for placing a large area of the country under British 
colonial rule. 1 

It was in September 1944 that the British government issued the pamphlet The 
First to be Freed , in which it reported in detail on the horrors found by the British 
army in Somalia and Eritrea after the expulsion of the Italian colonialists. 

On October 4 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was asked in the House 
of Commons whether, after what the official publication told about the Italian rule 
of terror, “ho will assure the House that His Majesty's Government is opposed to 
the return of the colonies to Italy, and that their declaration that the Italian Empire 
in Africa is irrevocably lost, will be adhered to". Foreign Secretary Antony Eden 
categorically said yes. 

What this definite pledge of Eden was worth appeared from subsequent develop- 
ments soon. Supporters of the Italian colonialists voiced their opinion one after 
another through the British press. The Daily Mail , the Catholic Herald and the Daily 
Telegraph carried articles proposing the return of the ex-Italian colonies on the grounds 
that it was the only way of restoring Italy's trust in Britain or, again, of preventing 
a revival of Italian nationalism from disturbing the peace of the world. Even a pro- 
minent Labour M.P. (Shinwell) expressed the opinion that some of the ex-colonies 
could be returned to a non-fascist Italian government in case their inhabitants did 
not object ( !). 

Also in the House of Commons another Labour M.P. (J. B. Hynd) asked the 
Foreign Secretary “whether his attention had been drawn to the demonstrations 
which took place in the ex-Italian Colony of Eritrea in January and February of 
this year in favour of reunion of that territory with Ethiopia, and whether, in ful- 
filment of the promise made in R.A.F. leaflets dropped in Eritrea, the Government 
w’ould now declare its intention that the principles of the Atlantic Charter shall 
govern any decision concerning the future administration of these African territories 
now liberated from Italian rule, and the occupants given full and free opportunity 
of indicating their desires in this connexion." 

The government spokesman (Richard Law), in contrast to the Foreign Secre- 
tary's recent statement, replied that “interest of the kind . . . has been evinced 
in certain quarters in Eritrea", but the question of the future of Eritrea “must 
await consideration by the United Nations at the conclusion of peace". 2 

* 

In February 1945 the Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia met President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Stettlnius on board a U.S. warship, and later he con- 
ferred with Churchill and Eden. They all agreed to Ethiopia’s aspirations 
to recover Eritrea and get thereby an outlet to the sea. 

On April 20, 1945, Miss Pankhurst's New Times arid Ethiopia News again held a 
conference of supporters of Ethiopia (diplomats, professors, etc.). Having heard 
the editor’s report on the lamentable conditions of Eritrea and the rapid progress 
of reconstruction in Ethiopia, the participants took stand in favour of Ethiopia's 
claims. In the resolution adopted on a motion of Jomo Kenyatta, who attended 


1 The experience of this visit is related in detail by the author in her book Ethiopia and 
Eritrea , Chapter VI, pp. 95-113. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 114-115. 
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the conference, they demanded that the principles of the Atlantic Charter should 
he applied with respect to Eritrea and Somalia, and that Great Britain should 1 u 1 ti 1 
her pledges made to the Eritrean people regarding the union of Eritrea w ith Et hiopia. 

Meanwhile the British Ministry of Information branch in Eritrea and Biigadier 
Longrigg, the former Governor of Eritrea, in England openly agitated in opposition 
to the reunion of Eritrea with Ethiopia and for the continuance of British rule over 
Eritrea. 

In mid-September 1945 the Foreign Ministers of the great powers met to discuss 
the treaty of peace to be concluded with Italy. Invitations to the meeting had been 
issued to representatives of belligerent Allied powers, and even Italy was allowed 
to be represented, to state her claims and take part in the discussion, but Ethiopia, 
who first had taken up arms against the fascist aggressor and who had suffered most 
of all as a victim of Italian aggression, was not invited in spite of a firm protest of 
the Emperor, who was only allowed to submit his views in writing. 

As far as the Italian colonies were concerned, the Foreign Ministers did not decide 
vet “in view of the complexity” of the question which called for detailed study, 
“making the fullest possible use of the plan proposed by the L nited States delegation, 
and taking into account the views expressed by other delegations . (The said l .S. 
proposal was to place some or all of the ex-Italian colonies under Italian trusteeship.) 

On September 21, 1945. the Emperor Haile Selassie said in an interview to 
Reuter's correspondent in Addis Ababa that he had sent an official memorandum 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers in London, demanding that Eritrea and ex-Italian 
Somaliland should not be returned to Italy but reannexed to Ethiopia, “not as a 
recompense for 10 years' struggle against the Axis, but as territories incontestably 
belonging to the Ethiopian Empire since before the Christian era and stolen through 
Italian aggression.” 1 

Two days later, on September 23, a large crowd of people assembled in Asmara. 
The British Chief Administrator was requested to dispatch their appeal by cable 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in London. The Chief Administrator 
forwarded the cable to his superior in Cairo. Whether the cable reached its destina- 
tion is still an open question. 

In the following days mass demonstrations followed one another in Ethiopia, 
too. In Addis Ababa and other towns of Ethiopia (Harar, Diredawa, Makalle, Addigat, 
Jimma, Gore) Eritrean and Somali residents demonstrated demanding the union 
of Eritrea and Somalia with Ethiopia, and sending dozens of cables and petitions 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The question of the future of Eritrea and Somaliland, however, remained one of 
the delicate problems waiting to be solved in the post-war years. 
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at APT Ml XI 


LIBERIA 


Liberia, though being an economically and politically underdeveloped country 
which did not enter the war until it was closing to its end, was of twofold importance 
for the Allies from the very beginning of the war: 

1. In the years of war, when the largest rubber-producing countries (Indonesia, 
Indochina, Malaya) w^ere unaccessible for the Allies, Liberia was the principal rubber 
supplier. 

2. Liberia was an air and naval base of utmost value. The country served as a 
transit station for air transport between America and Asia and — from the beginning 
of the war, but mainly from 1941 on when the Mediterranean had ceased to be a safe 
sea route for the Allies — for arms shipments by sea from America to the Near and 
the Middle East. 

In July 1941, still before the United States entered the war, the Liberian govern- 
ment and the Pan-American Airways signed a treaty by which the said company was 
granted exclusive rights to keep up air traffic between Liberia and the United 
States. 

After entering the war the United States government started to intensify its 
military and economic penetration of Liberia. The first American troops arrived in 
Liberia on March 12, 1942. At the end of the same month the two governments signed 
an agreement respecting “defense areas”, under which, to ensure “additional pro- 
tection” to Liberia, the United States w r as entitled to construct and operate military 
and commercial airports, to construct roads and fortifications, storage facilities and 
housing for personnel, and had “generally the right to do any and all things necessary 
to insure the efficient operation, maintenance and protection of such defense facilities 
as may be established”. 

By this agreement the Liberian government granted exemption from taxes and 
customs duties for all equipment, supplies and materials for the construction and 
operation of the airports, roads, etc., and for the personal needs of the American 
military and civil personnel and their families, as w r ell as personal exemption for the 
U.S. citizens involved from Liberian regulations concerning passports, visas and 
residence permits. The agreement was valid only for the two “defense areas” (Ro- 
berts Fields and Fisherman Lake), but with the proviso that, “If other defense 
areas of this kind are deemed necessary in the future, their location will be fixed by 
mutual agreement.” The agreement w'as concluded “for the duration of the existing 
war and for a period not to exceed six months thereafter”. In it the U.S. government 
promised to give Liberia “such aid as may be possible in the circumstances”, but 
instead of concrete commitments it confined itself to hazy generalities (“certain 
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monetary aid* for defence purposes, certain assistance in the organization and train- 
ing of tbe Liberian military forces and certain other assistance of a similar nature”). 

Three months later, on June 22. new American troops arrived in Liberia, landing 
at a new air base built for the purpose. 

On October 24. 1142. it was decreed by law that the U.S. dollar was recognized as 
legal tender, in addition to the pound sterling, in the whole of Liberia. 

In March 1943 the Liberian government, answering an invitation from the govern- 
ment of tbe United States, sent a delegation to an international economic conference. 
In May of the same year President E. Barclay and President-elect Tubman, 1 
returning President Roosevelt's visit to Liberia, went to the Lnited States. Shortly 
after thev came home, on June 8. 1943, the two governments signed an agreement 
respecting “principles applying to mutual aid for defense . This so-called “lend- 
le&se” agreement only confirmed and complemented the agreement of March 1942 
on “defense areas”. The first two articles laid down that the government of the 
L nited States would supply Liberia such defence services “as the President of the 
United States of America shall authorize to be transferred or provided”, and that the 
government of Lit>eria should provide to the U.S. government such services “as it 
may be in a position to supply”. All the other articles contained was a detailed list 
of the duties and obligations of the Liberian government under the agreement (it 
should not transfer to anyone anything received as aid from the United States; 
w hat it was to do or pay for the U.S. aid should be determined by the President of 
the United States, who shall also decide what defence articles, facilities, etc. Liberia 
should be bound to restitute as property useful in the defence of the L nited States, 
etc.). 

On October 15. 1943, the training of the Liberian army (called the Frontier Force) 
began under American officers at the Barclay practice camp in Monrovia. 

On the last day of 1943 the L\S. government and the Liberian government signed 
an agreement on the const ruction of a port at Monrovia. The L\S. government 
undertook, with reference to the agreement of June 8, 1943, to grant the Liberian 
government a credit for the const ruction of a port at the estuary of the St. Paul river, 
or at any other appropriate site, in the vicinity of Monrovia and Marshall. The 
amount and terms of the credit should be fixed bv the U.S. authority in charge of 
lend-lease transactions. For the effectuation of the necessary’ surveys as well as the 
construction of roads, buildings and the port the Liberian government had to enter 
into a contract with an American company approved by the government of the 
United States. 2 * * * * The plans and cost estimates made by the company should be sub- 

1 Willi an Vacanarat Shad rack Tubman was born of a family of old American Negro 

immigrants in the township of Harper, East Liberia, in 1895. (His father, Alexander Tubman, 

was a Methodist minister, one-time Speaker of the House of Representatives.) He was edu- 

cated at the seminar of Cape Palmas, where he obtained his degree in law. From 1917 he was 

a practicing lawyer, and in 1922 he entered government service. First he was a court employee, 
and later became a district attorney. At the same time he engaged in politics and in 1923 he 

was elected to the 10-member Senate as representative of the Whig Party. From 1928 he was 
*l*o active as a Methodist lay preacher, and as such he represented Liberia at a Methodist 
Conference in Kansas City, U.S. A. In 1930, when a scandal erupted in the wake of a League 
of Nations inquiry, as attorney of Vice-President Yancy he was compelled to resign from the 
Senate, but he was re-elected in 1934. From 1937 to 1943 he was V 7 ice- President of the Supreme 
Court. In 1943, with the support of the outgoing President, E. Barclay, he was elected Presi- 
dent of Liberia. 

* Talks with the appointed firm, the Raymond Concrete Pile Company, had been under way 
from the beginning of 1943, and specialists of the company arrived in Monrovia early in May 
1943 to continue the negotiations and preparations on the spot. 
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mitted to both governments for approval. Still before the construction of the port 
works and access roads, the Liberian government had to conclude a contract with the 
approved company for the operation of the port during the full period of amortiza- 
tion, commencing from the date of completion of the port installations or from such 
earlier date as the port was able to start operation. The Liberian government had to 
make the necessary land area available to the company free of charge. Under Article 
7 of the agreement the Liberian government granted the United States government 
the right to establish, use, maintain, improve, supplement, guard and control such 
naval, air and military facilities and installations at the site of the port “as may be 
desired by the (Government of the United States of America for the protection of the 
strategic interests of the United States of America in the South Atlantic”. 

Article 8 of the agreement granted the United States government full exemption 
from the payment of Liberian taxes of any kind in connection w ith the construction, 
operation and maintenance of those facilities. 

The agreement provided that, after full amortization, control and ownership of the 
port facilities and installations together with the roads should pass to the Liberian 
government. If, how ever, during the period of amortization the U.S. government, 
making use of its right ensured in Article 7, decided to construct a base in the port 
or in its vicinity, the operation of the port should be placed under the control of a 
Port Authority to be constituted in a form mutually satisfactory to the two govern- 
ments. 

On the day when the agreement was signed the Liberian Parliament authorized 
the government to appropriate the area needed for the construction of the port in- 
stallations. 

The same day the pound sterling was withdrawn from circulation, and thus the 
American dollar was made definitively the only legal tender in Liberia. 

On January 3, 1944, William V. S. Tubman was inaugurated as President of the 
Republic of Liberia. When taking office, President Tubman set himself the aim to 
secure the independence of the country, its economic advancement, democratic 
internal development and active participation in international politics. 

On January 27, 1944, Liberia formally joined the Allies and declared war on the 
Axis Powers. From that time on the relationship between Liberia and the United 
States became still closer. What was needed to ensure the independence and economic 
development of the country was first of all the rehabilitation of its finances. 
President Tubman thought this could be achieved by yielding more place than 
hitherto to U.S. capital penetration and developing the relations of Liberia with 
the United States on all lines. 

In March 1944 the L nited States established a Public Health Service Mission 
in Liberia. On April 27, 1944, the Liberian government signed the final contract w ith 
the Raymond Concrete Pile Company for the enlargement of the Monrovia port, and 
the work of construction started on May 1. 

From then omvards different American specialists and missions came one after 
another to Liberia: agricultural experts in September, economic mission in Novem- 
ber, etc., etc. 

How important it was for the American government to draw Liberia into its eco- 
nomic orbit is best characterized by the fact that the then Secretary of State of the 
United States, E. R. Stettinius, on his way home from the Yalta Conference in 
February 1945, stopped at Monrovia to pay a “goodwill visit” to President Tubman. 

In accordance with President Tubman's foreign policy conception, the Liberian 
government as early as 1944 strove for active participation in the w ork of the various 
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international organizations. Liberian delegations went to the l nited States to attend 
an international monetary conference, a civil aviation conference, an international 
labour conference* etc. Liberia also sent its delegation to the second session of the 
“United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration*’ (U.N.R.R.A.) and to 
the United Nations Conference on International Organization held at San Francisco 
in spring of 1945. 

The construction of airfields and a seaport, the intensification of economic rela- 
tions, participation in international political life are so many steps forward to further 
economic, cultural and political advancement, creating new avenues of enrichment 
for the American-born privileged upper stratum of Liberians (functionaries, mer- 
chants). However, the new policy did, for the time being, nothing to improve the situ- 
ation of the African masses - chiefly those inhabiting the inland areas of the coun- 
try _ and even brought new hardships to the populations of certain districts. The 
inhabitants of Krutown, for example, were evicted in connection with the port con- 
struction and were settled in Bushrod Island, far from the mainland. As regards the 
President’s ideas about democratization (“native” participation in the affairs of 
government), the first steps had been taken during the war. In the spring of 1945 
Tubman summoned the chiefs and talked with them many times. From that time 
on a parliamentary seat was reserved also to an elective representative of each of the 
three districts situated far from the coast. (Until then only the coast districts had 
two members each, altogether 12, in the 31-member House of Representatives.) 
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PART EIGHT 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM IN BLACK AFRICA 


10 81k: Africa III 





CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Changes in the International Power Relations and the Life of African Peoples 

The post-war period is the period of liquidation of the colonial system. 

The disintegration of the colonial system was made possible and even inevitable 
by the substantial changes which had taken place in the international power rela- 
tionships and in the life of the African peoples during the years and as a consequence 
of World War II. 

Power relationships between the capitalist and the socialist system have shifted 
mainly in favour of the latter. Before the war there existed just one socialist country, 
surrounded on all sides by capitalist countries — the Soviet Union, which was a 
weak power in comparison with the developed Western capitalist states. After World 
War II, the Soviet Union has become one of the politically and economically most 
powerful states of the world, a great power which is now rivalling with the United 
States of America, and which, in economic and military strength, far surpasses all 
capitalist powers, except the United States. A further consequence of the war has 
been the emergence of a number of countries engaged in building up socialism: the 
world socialist system has come into existence. Capitalism has ceased to be the only 
world system. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have centred their 
external policies on the liquidation of the colonial system of imperialism. 

There has also been a shift in the power relations amcrg imperialist powers to the 
advantage of the United States. Stripped of their colonial possessions, Germany, 
Italy and Japan have ceased to be great powers, and the two most poweiful and 
richest imperialist states of Europe, Great Britain and France, owing to two \\ orld 
Wars, have been reduced to second-grade big powers, economically, militarily and 
politically dependent upon the most powerful and richest imperialist power of the 
world, the United States of America. 

Power relationships have changed also between imperialists and the subject 
colonial peoples. World War II brought about the situation which Lenin had speci- 
fied as a precondition for any revolutionary transformation: the situation in which 
the ruling classes are unable to keep the power in their hands as before, and those 
oppressed refuse to be held in continued subjection. 

The war years occasioned important changes in the strat ification of African society. 
Owing to the forcible increase of production the number of workers grew’ in most 
countries of Black Africa, and the war-time experiences caused an increasing number 
of workers of the post-w ar era to wake up to national and class consciousness. 

The post-war development of the entire peasantry , on the other hand, w as influenced 
by the fact that new elements of farming populations joined the ranks of the working 
class (increasing urbanization) and that the w r orking class also underwent certain 
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changes. The forced economic exploitation of the colonies created new opportunities 
as well as difficulties for the peasantry. 

To increase the production of the raw materials and agricultural crops required 
bv the conduct of war, in some countries of Black Africa (especially in West Africa) 
the colonialists were compelled to allow a larger scope than before to capitalist devel- 
opment and thereby to the strengthening of the African national bourgeoisie. 
However, the nascent and ascendant African capitalists on the way to wealth at every 
step saw their free development prevented by the privileged position of the monopoly 
interests owned by foreign capitalists in the colonies. 

The war years witnessed a significant development among the African intellectuals , 
particularly owing to the African students in England and America, who got acquaint- 
ed there with the institutions and ideas of Western bourgeois democracy, established 
contact with local liberal and democratic quarters and even with progressive-minded 
politicians. 

These changes gave an impetus to the process of detribalization that had started 
in Black Africa during the in ter- war years. 

Parallel to the changing power relations and social conditions, great progress — a 
veritable revolution — took place in the thinking of broad popular masses of Black 
Africa. The experiences gained in the war widened the horizon of millions of Africans, 
who had come to see the difference between bourgeois democracy and fascism. The 
propaganda and the promises of the imperialist Allied powers led them astray and 
brought them closer to the “democratic” colonialists, and at the same time wakened 
them to national consciousness and greatly stimulated their longing for freedom and 
independence. They were deeply impressed by the realization that a socialist great 
power, the Soviet Union, had abolished national oppression and capitalist exploita- 
tion and, with a government of free workers and peasants at the helm of the country, 
had become one of the most powerful states in the world. 

The African aspirations for independence were given a new impulse by the total 
defeat of fascism and later, in the first post-war years, by the fact that, owing in 
part to the war itself and in part to the strengthening of the independence move- 
ments, the three largest ex-colonial countries of the world, China, India and Indo- 
nesia, had broken away definitively from the world imperialist system and formed 
independent national states. 

Finally, in the second decade following the war, the example of African countries 
winning independence one after another incited with irresistible force all the others 
to fight for freedom. 

The change in the international power relations was reflected also in the fact 
that after World W ar II the League of Nations, which had been composed almost 
exclusively of advanced capitalist countries, was replaced by the United Nations 
Organization, in which newly independent ex-colonial countries are also full 
members. 

The Charter of the United Nations made it a duty of the colonial powers to submit 
to the LN Trusteeship Council annual reports on the situation in the trust 
territories and “n on-self-go veming territories” under their administration. It was 
due to this provision that, in order to conceal their continued practice of unrestrained 
oppression and exploitation, the colonial powers, especially France and Britain, 
brought themselves to introduce certain reforms which, though producing no essen- 
tial change, nevertheless opened the way towards independence. 

The establishment of the United Nations made it possible, on the one hand, for 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries to make world public opinion 
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alive to the cause of the liberation of colonial countries and peoples and, on the other 
hand, for the Asian-African ex-colonial countries, acceding to independence one 
after another and taking their seats in the United Nations, to come out day by day for 
the independence of the fraternal nations still suffering under the yoke of colonialism 
in Asia and Africa. 


Changes in the Colonial Policies of Imperialism . “Neocolonialism" 

The changed power relations (the existence of the world socialist system, the new 
leading position of the United States, the incipient revolutionism of the subject 
peoples) compelled the European colonial powers, primarily Britain and France, 
to make changes in their colonial policies regarding both the struggle between them 
for the colonies and that fought against the oppressed peoples in the colonies them- 
selves. 

Until then Britain and France had fought first for the partition and later for the 
repartition of colonial territories. The United States, which had come late for the 
partition of the world, raising the slogan of “open-door policy”, strove not so much 
to acquire territories as to encroach rather upon the colonial markets of its imperialist 
rivals, to impose its economic and political influence upon those territories. The same 
policy was pursued by several other capitalist countries which had missed the bus 
for the partitioning, principally Japan, and Germany which had lost her colonies. 
Now r that the power relations were shaping so as to make it clear that the colonial 
system was not to be maintained in its old form for a long time, Great Britain and 
France felt obliged to change their colonial policies. They did not give up their aims 
but they replaced the old methods of colonialism with new ones which were more 
suitable for modern times. The essence and the goals of their colonial policies had 
not changed even after World War II. The only difference was that, being pressed 
by the changed situation and having realized that the old methods were no longer fit 
to secure the big superprofits pocketed before, they introduced a more flexible 
policy. They still did their utmost to retain their remaining colonies, kept delaying 
the granting of independence as long as they could, and yielded only to pressure.They 
applied new" methods in the colonial administration, introduced delusive administra- 
tive reforms one after another, but they took positive steps only under compulsion 
and gradually, only where and when the granting of independence could no longer 
be delayed, but wherever they could they w r ent all lengths to hold the oppressed 
peoples in continued subjection and to have their every attempt at liberation nipped 
in the bud. 

Britain and France, following the example of the United States, used no endeavour 
to acquire new territories, nor did they try to preserve their colonies as such at all 
costs. They confined themselves to upholding and strengthening their existing key 
economic positions and protected them against increasing attempts at encroachment 
by their imperialist rivals. At the same time they tried hard to promote their poli- 
tical influence, in case of the advent of independence, by applying the principle 
“divide and rule”, this time-tested method of political domination. 

The most typical feature of this method was the “training of leaders” realized 
in different ways. In this respect the colonialists devised two tactics to be employed 
at will, depending on the circumstances. First, to win the leaders of national inde- 
pendence movements over to the promotion of their policy by bribes, promises, posi- 
tions and deceitful propaganda. Second, where the first trick seemed ineffective, to 
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arrest the leaders, send them to prison or into exile, expecting this treatment to 
bring the unruly to heel and force them to enter their service. 

And they did succeed in switching over to this new colonial policy (“neocolonial- 
ism”), but it was not a hundred-per-cent success. Where the switch-over to the 
new policy took place, it did only in part. Even where the neocolonialists employed 
new methods, they tried to retain many elements of the old system. Neocolonialism 
is not a substitute for the old colonialism, it is but one of the variants of modern 
colonial policies beside the old colonial policy still encountered in several places and 
in many relations. Yet the colonialist governments of three capitalist countries — 
the fascist rulers of Portugal, the Republic of South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia 
— have not drawn the lesson from the changes that had occurred in the world during 
the past three decades, and in their colonial policies they are as far behind as they 
were thirty years ago. The only change in their policies in the meantime has been the 
introduction of a still more ruthless racist colonial regime of oppression than before. 


Features of the Struggle among imperialists in the Post-War Period. 

“ Collective Colonialism" 

In the post-World War II period of the general crisis of capitalism, as a conse- 
quence of the disintegration of the colonial system, the conflicts and the competition 
between the ex-colonial powers and other imperialist powers have been sharpening. 
With the conclusion of the struggle for political repartition the centre of interest 
has shifted to the struggle for the repartition of the markets and the promotion of 
political influence. At the same time those powers are all compelled to hold together 
to block the African efforts at national liberation and the ever increasing influence of 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries among the African nations. This in- 
fluence helps the still dependent African peoples to attain freedom and the already 
liberated African eoun tries to lay the foundations of genuine independence. 

This union and collaboration of the imperialist powers against the aspirations for 
independence of the African peoples in the period of disintegration of the colonial 
system are a general phenomenon w hose necessity the imperialists — first of all the 
Americans — try to justify theoretically as well. In their view, in order that the 
liberated Asian and African countries might enjoy the greatest “blessings” of ad- 
vanced capitalism without becoming politically dependent on any developed capitalist 
country, the former colonial countries must not allow’ their economies to be influenced 
and directed by the ex-colonial powers alone, and the advanced capitalist states 
have to join forces and act in concert in those countries (“collective colonialism”). 

The British and French neocolonialists, just like the U.S. imperialists (who pose 
as anticolonialists and who in words are in favour of independence for the colonies), 
consistently support the efforts of their allies to continue holding their existing 
dependencies in colonial subjection. The most glaring examples of this practice are 
given by the American, British and French imperialists who supply arms to the fascist 
settlers of Southern Rhodesia and w ho render the colonialist regimes — either overt 
or disguised - support every time the question of the Portuguese colonies, South 
Africa, South West Africa or Southern Rhodesia is discussed in the United Nations. 

The union and collaboration of the imperialist powers against the African aspira- 
tions for independence and the influence of the socialist countries, however, cannot 
at all eliminate, it can only conceal, the differences arising between them and their 
mutual intrigues. 
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The Internal Struggles of the Colonialists after World War II 

Amidst the crisis of the colonial system the internal conflicts of the colonialists 
are growing more and more acute. So are, first cf all, the conflicts between the British 
government and the European settlers living in African countries where they con- 
stitute the majority (Kenya and Southern Rhodesia in the first place). The British 
government is compelled to adopt a more flexble policy make concessions to the 
Africans, and — by safeguarding as far as possible the British monopoly interests — 
agree that the administration of African countries should be taken over progressively 
by Africans and, in the last analysis, that those countries should recover their in- 
dependence. This new policy of the British government is diametrically opposed to 
the interests and aspirations of white settlers in Africa. 

But the camp of the settlers is not united either. Some put up increasing resistance 
to the gradual enforcement of this policy. Others, on the contrary, try to find com- 
promise solutions by lowering their demands. 

The government of the colonialist power pretends to welcome and promote liberal- 
ization among settlers in the colonial countries, while secretly supporting the con- 
servative groups and enlisting their help to forestall independence or to delay its 
granting as long as possible. 

After a colonial country has won independence, the intransigent settler groups are 
altogether ousted from their positions, only the liberals adopting a more flexible 
policy remain, and the colonialist power tries to make use of them for maintaining 
as many as possible of its economic and political positions in the new, apparently 
independent state. 

Another, more general, aspect of the internal conflicts of the colonialists is the 
struggle between political parties of the imperialist “metropolitan country”. The 
bourgeois-liberal and social-democratic parties of the opposition — even those which 
do not object to the continuance of the colonial system — are persistently critical 
of the colonial policies of the imperialist governments, they act as spokesmen for the 
oppressed and exploited colonial peoples, they demand reforms, and so forth. Al- 
though they are far from sincere in this stance, and their oppositionism is meant 
merely to serve their own political aims, they nevertheless play a certain positive 
role, because even if they achieve no success, their action is still useful in so far as 
they attract the attention of their count Ties' public opinion to the horrors of the 
colonial system and the vicious policy of the colonialists. 

Those parties pursue their liberal policy, which sometimes even seems to be anti- 
colonialist, only as long as they are in opposition. Experience shows that, if and when 
they take over the government, they brazenly continue the same imperialist colonial 
policy that they have thus far attacked and criticized. A classical example of this 
metamorphosis was the policy enforced by British Labour governments from 1945 
to 1951 and after 1964. 


The Colonial Policy of the United States 

Among the promoters of neocolonialism an important part is played by the United 
States, which also replaced its old colonial policy (characterized by the so-called 
“open-door policy”) with a new one, and a separate chapter of neocolonialism is 
made up of the infiltration attempts of the ex-colonial powers (Federal Republic of 
Germany, Japan, Italy). 
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Today the United States rests no longer satisfied with free economic penetration 
into the African countries, but it is striving to oust the former colonial masters 
entirely and to enforce, under cover of independence, its own political and economic 
control everywhere in Africa. 

The American penetration of Africa had taken a sudden turn already during the 
war. United States imports from the African countries (including North Africa) 
prior to the war amounted to nearly $81 million a year; by the end of the war this 
figure rose to $296 million, and it reached $1,172 million in 1958. But since the end 
of the war U.S. capitalists reckon with the African countries as merely major sources 
of raw materials and seller’s markets, though in the first place as outlets for capital 
exports, for investments yielding very high profits. During the same period (between 
1940 and 1958) U.S. public and private investment is officially reported to have risen 
twentyfold. Direct investment in African countries by American interests in 1958 
amounted to $789 million, that is twice as much as in 1950. In 1959 already over 
200 American companies had interests in Africa, mainly in the extractive industries 
producing strategic raw materials. The profits of U.S. capital invested in Africa 
averaged around 30 per cent, which is 4 to 5 per cent more than similar profits made 
anywhere else in the world. 

In spite of this speedy growth the economic positions of British and French 
monopoly capital in the African countries are still today much stronger than the 
positions of U.S. monopoly capital. Still in 1959 two-thirds of the external trade of 
African countries was transacted by European firms, while the share of the United 
States was hardly more than ten per cent, the total of U.S. capital investment being 
less than 40 per cent of all British capital investment. But as things now stand, the 
trend is towards the strengthening of U.S. positions and the gradual ousting of 
European interests. 

The government of the United States and U.S. monopoly capitalists do everything 
in their power to promote this trend. They are granting the African countries loans, 
credits, and “economic aid” in the most diverse forms and ways. The forms and ways 
are different, but the purpose of their business is one and the same: in the guise of 
economic assistance, to force the newly independent African nations to further U.S. 
policy objectives, to secure high profits for the U.S. monopoly capitalists, and to 
build strategical outposts and military bases on the African continent for the aggres- 
sive purposes of U.S. imperialism. 

More than half the U.S. capital investment in African countries falls to the Re- 
public of South Africa, where the American South Africa Company founded in 1958 
is eagerly buying up shares of gold-rnining companies. Also growing from year to 
\ear are the U.S. investments in the Rhodesias, where U.S. capital controls one- 
third of copper production and has big interests in the cobalt, chromium and asbestos 
mines. 


Ihe U.S. penetration of Africa is not confined to the granting of loans and credits 
and aids for political or military purposes. American specialists, advisers, instructors 
are sent by the hundred to African countries, American youths have for years 
been recruited for the so-called ‘Peace Corps”, etc. Also here the purpose is essen- 
tially the same as with economic penetration: to win the young independent African 
countries over to the side of U.S. imperialism. 

\\ hen speaking of the colonial practices of the American imperialists, mention 
should be made of the double-faced policy pursued by the U.S. government in the 
United Nations and other international organizations. In the interest of their in- 
creasing economic penetration of the countries of Black Africa and their growing 
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political influence they leave no stone unturned to win the sympathy of the Africans. 
They pose as defenders of the oppressed African peoples, as principled opponents of 
the colonial system, they formulate plans and programmes of assistance to economi- 
cally underdeveloped African countries, and so forth; while at the same time they 
provide material, and even military support to the colonial policies of European 
powers, their NATO allies, to their plots, political actions and aggressive acts directed 
against the African peoples. The most typical example of this double-faced U.S. 
policy is the attitude assumed by the United States government and its official 
representatives in every instance where they have to take stand on the questions 
of Angola, the Congo and South Africa. 


The Policies of the Ex-Colonial Imperialist Powers 
towards the Countries of Black Africa 

The aims and methods of the ex-colonial powers (Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Japan) are different, but their essence is the same: to grasp every opportunity 
to get hold of various positions of the colonialists, both in the already independent 
and in the still subject countries of Africa. 

From this point of view the most important of the three countries in question is 
the Federal Republic of Germany. We have seen that, after losing their African 
possessions, already in the inter-war period, not only the Nazis but the entire reac- 
tionary German bourgeoisie made desperate propaganda for the return of the colo- 
nies. 1 Today the Federal government of Germany pursues a hypocritical policy. In 
statements, books and articles they try to make it appear as if they had definitively 
renounced demanding the return of their former colonies, and as if they were striv- 
ing only to establish mutually advantageous economic relations with Africa and, 
over and above that, to promote the economic development of African countries 
by according them economic and technical assistance without political strings attach- 
ed. The fact is that, on the one hand, they display feverish activity for economic 
penetration into the African coun tries, and, on the other, contrary to their statements 
intended to mislead w r orld public opinion, on frequent occasions (again in statements, 
articles and books) they rehash their old demand for the return of the ex-German 
colonies, that is, for the Federal Republic of Germany’s expansion into a colonial 
power. 

Former Vice-Chancellor Blucher in Bonn voiced the German claim to colonies 
as far back as 1951. He w r rote in the Stuttgart paper Aussenpciitik , No. 3 of 1951: 
“Of the members of the European Economic Community Germany is practically the 
only state that has no colonial basis and whose agricultural basis also is almost ridi- 
culously weak ...” 

C.D.U. deputy Gustav Adolf Gedat in 1954 wrote a book, Europe's Future is in 
Africa , in which he stated among other things: “We must not pretend to be guided 
by the sole desire of helping Africa, as has so often been claimed in the past, for this 
lie has brought us bitter fruit. That continent is needed to save Europe, and just 
because we need it for our own sake w r e must not surrender it to others.” 

Hitler’s one-time Finance Minister, the banker H. Schacht, told the Paris paper 
Tribune des Nations in July 1955 that his idea was that the Federal Republic of 
Germany ought to restore the German colonial empire in a new form, for which pur- 
sue Vol. II, pp. 127-131. 
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pose, however, economic expansion alone was insufficient, it must be coupled with 
cultural and political institutions. 

Bundestag President Gerstenmaier complained in the Bavarian radio on January 
2, 1957. that West Germany was still not a world power, and proceeded to explain: 
“This, of course, does not mean that we should always play the role of disinterested 
spectators. What is to happen in Africa, thus also in Central Africa, in the next 
twenty years will concern not only the British, the Belgians, the French and the 
Portuguese, but it certainly will interest all of Europe, including us Germans. 

The movement called “Volksbewegung fiir Kaiser und Reich”, which unites the 
monarchist elements of West Germany, wrote in its publication entitled Kaiser und 
Reich in November 1957: “The German colonies were under League of Nations man- 
date from 1920, and now they are placed under United Nations trusteeship. Germany 
cannot be denied the right to possess these territories. This right of possession should 
be settled anew.” 

The periodical Deutsche A frika-Orient-Infonnationen, published in Bad Godesberg, 
wrote in early 1958: “The Federal Republic can lay claim to the stolen Protectorates, 
which belong to us by God and by right ... It is our duty not merely to act in 
Africa but to act for the Reich to go back to Africa.” 

The post-war colonial policy of the Italian imperialists differs from that of the 
Germans. Being aware that, owing to the changes in the international power rela- 
tionships, there is no way of recovering their former colonies, they make neither 
efforts nor propaganda for this purpose. They are all the more active, however, in 
trying to preserve and strengthen the economic positions they have built up in their 
former colonies in Africa. At the same time, in the arena of international politics 
where colonial issues, the aspirations for independence of non-self-governing terri- 
tories, are in question, they always lend unreserved support to the reactionary 
efforts of European colonialist powers as well as of the United States. 

Although as a defeated country Japan has lost considerable colonial positions, 
while being a newly found ally of her one-time archenemy, the United States of 
America, she enjoys certain advantages in her relations with African countries and 
has managed to retain her old positions in Africa. 

In the light of the changed power relationships, however, the Japanese imperialists 
shifted their tactics: before the war, in a manner befitting their great-power status 
and their chauvinistic mentality, they had been condescending to the peoples of the 
economically undeveloped and politically dependent colonial territories, but after 
the war. in order to facilitate Japanese economic penetration of the newly indepen- 
dent Afro- Asian countries, they have resorted to a new r tactical weapon — that of 
flirtation. This policy manifests itself in active Japanese participation in all manner 
of conferences and congresses of Asian- African countries, furthermore in Japanese co- 
operation with former colonial countries within the ever larger and stronger Asian 
and African groups in the United Nations. 


Independence Movements after World War II 

As can be seen, the war years were un propitious to the development of independence 
movements in Black Africa. What is more, with few exceptions (South Africa !), 
those movements during the war came to an almost complete standstill. On the other 
hand, the war-time changes cleared the w T ay for a post-war upsurge. But the charac- 
ter and the methods of the movements changed. 
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The peoples of Black Africa, who until then had only been on the defensive in most 
cases, went over to the offensive everywhere. The liberation movements became more 
and more generally characterized by conscious, organized action. Political parties 
and independence movements sprang up in almost all countries of Black Africa 
where there had been none before. These parties and movements, despite the fact 
that they proclaim differing political opinions and entertain differing strategical 
and tactical conceptions, display two main features. First, the foremost point of all 
their political programmes is the achievement or consolidation of independence as a 
final objective. Second, the organization, leadership and direction of these parties 
are preponderantly in the hands of African politicans who come from among edu- 
cated Africans of different class extraction and who are democratically-minded 
politicians of more or less experience in the freedom struggle. 

The motive forces of the struggle for independence, however, came from all strata 
of African societies. Among those participating in the organization, work and struggle 
of the movement were the most conscious elements of the African working class and 
peasantry, a great part of the African national bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, in 
many places traditional tribal rulers and even feudal elements. 

Despite the favourable circumstances the movements are hindered from develop- 
ing by a multitude of factors. 

Among the main obstacles to successful struggle for independence are the tribal 
differences. Tribalism has already begun disintegrating, but this is an extremely 
slow. process. Tribal affiliations are still very strong with the vast majority of Afri- 
cans, wJiose attitudes are influenced by tribal conflicts rather than either by their 
class relations or by imperialist oppression. 

Another retarding factor is the lack of unity. A considerable part of national 
bourgeoisie and most of the tribal headmen keep aloof from the independence move- 
men t, and help the colonialists by active or passive attitudes. 

The independence movement itself is not united either. Even large numbers of the 
capitalists and chiefs who take an active part in the movement, as well as many 
intellectuals w r ho lead the movement, pursue a policy of compromise instead of 
following a consistent anti-imperialist line, and are disposed to rest satisfied with 
partial reforms instead of fighting for the liquidation of the colonial system. There 
are among them traitors who are guided only by their own personal or class interests, 
for the sake of which they abandon the interests of their people, and there are those 
who are frankly hostile to imperialism and colonialism, but who pursue false ideas 
and apply the wrong tactics in the struggle for independence. 

A further hindering factor is the struggle for power among opportunist leaders of 
various organizations and movements. 

Consequently the struggle for the liquidation of the colonial system is at the same 
time a struggle between reformism and revolutionism inside African society. 

The greatest obstacle on the road of the independence movements, of course, is 
the colonial regime imposed by the imperialists: the policy of terror, screened by 
double-dealing demagoguery, of the British, French and Belgian neocolonialists, and 
the overt terror and racial discrimination entertained by Portuguese, South African 
and Southern Rhodesian fascists. 

But the African freedom fighters are not alone. They are assisted in their struggle, 
above all, by several of the African nations whioh have already won independence 
as well as by the socialist countries. 

The independence movements of African peoples have been effectively helped by 
the activities of some liberal-minded personalities of the imperialist colonial powers 
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(the Rev. Michael Scott and Miss Sylvia Pankiiurst from England, the American 
Negro professor Burghardt W. Dubois, and others). 

* 

There are countries in Black Africa where the political struggle for independence 
was or is waged by a single party or a single organization of national liberation (or 
independence) movement, and there are others in which a number of parties (organi- 
zations) were or are active. 

On the questions of “a single party or many parties” two opposing views are en- 
countered among the freedom fighters and their partisans in Africa. There are those 
who think that, in order to be successful in the struggle against the imperialist govern- 
ment of a colonial power (or, as the case may be, against the settlers rule), the inde- 
pendence movement of an African country should be directed by a single united 
party. Others, however, are of the opinion that an African colony can be transformed 
into an independent democratic state only if in such a country, just as in the Western 
bourgeois-democratic states, several political part ies are functioning whose polemics, 
discussions and political struggles might lead to shaping the majority opinion which, 
in conformity with the principle of democracy, must be the standard prevailing in 
the solution of any problem that might arise. 

To accept either of these views as generally valid is wrong. Whether the people of 
any given African country need a single united party or many parties for the 
attainment or consolidation of their independence must and can be sensiby decided 
only by taking into careful consideration all facts and data of the country concerned 
(national structure and composition of the population; historical experiences; tactics 
and methods applied there by the colonial imperialists, etc.). 


The Birth of Independent States in Africa 

The granting of independence to the countries of Black Africa, which the great 
imperialist powers had solemnly promised (in the Atlantic Charter and in numerous 
statements by their leading statesmen) still during the war, was dragged out for 
over two decades. 

The imperialists gave as the main reason for this delay that the colonial peoples 
had to be properly prepared for independence, because those nations did not 
have the necessary number of qualified administrators, engineers, doctors, and 
so on, and they were not experienced enough to set up by themselves legislative 
and executive organs befitting a modem democratic state and to handle their 
affairs. 

This spurious argument was adequately refuted by President Sekou Toure of 
Guinea, who said at the 15th session of the United Nations General Assembly “that 
all peoples, at all times, are capable of governing themselves and that the only 
peoples incapable of administering their own affairs are colonized peoples.” How, 
indeed, could such people be adequately prepared for governing their country when 
from times immemorial the colonialists had done their utmost to prevent them from 
being prepared. Those peoples were totally barred from the affairs of legislation and 
state administration and were given only a few sham political rights. They were 
utterly deprived of any opportunity to seek higher qualifications, or only one in a 
thousand was allowed to take some university degree. 
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Another argument of the imperialists against the early granting of independence was 
that those countries were still unable to stand on their economic feet, because they 
either did not have the necessary financial means or were economically undeveloped. 

The latter two allegations are to the point. How, indeed, could they have the nec- 
essary financial means when over long centuries the colonialists had pillaged them, 
and how could their economies have developed when the colonialists had done all in 
their power to hinder such economic development. They stole their material resources 
or bought them up for export, and they forcibly retarded industrial development in 
order to create new markets for the industries of the metropolitan countries. Those 
colonial territories are poor and economically undeveloped because the colonialists 
have reduced them to poverty and backwardness. For poverty and backwardness 
to disappear, those people must first rid themselves of their exploiters and then be 
given aid by the economically advanced countries. 

The United Nations, which should have been called to promote the speedy liqui- 
dation of the colonial system, did not properly fulfil this historic task. The main 
reason for this was that, for long years following World War II, the large majority of 
the United Nations consisted of capitalist states economically dependent upon and 
politically influenced by the imperialist colonial powers, especially the United States 
of America, and that the United Nations apparatus was headed by Secretaries- 
General (Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjold) who were servile tools of the great 
imperialist powers. The result was that for one and a half decades the United Nations 
functioned almost exclusively as an obedient voting machine of U.S. imperialism. 

* 

The replacement of the mandate system with the trusteeship system doubtless 
signified an important step ahead. The fact that the Charter of the United Nations 
ensured in advance the right to independence for nine African colonies (former pos- 
sessions of four imperialist powers — Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy) did 
not only mean that the liberation of those nine countries was only a matter of time. 
International recognition of the right to independence of nine African colonies 
implied recognition of the right to independence of all the other dependent territories 
in Africa. The nine countries concerned did not belong, either economically or politi- 
cally, among the most developed of the African colonies. It was all along clear to every 
thinking man that, for example in West Africa, to grant independence to Togoland 
and the Cameroons was impossible if at the same time the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
were to remain in colonial subjection. The United Nations Organization itself was 
also aware of this contradiction, so it required the colonial powers to present annual 
reports on the non-self-governing territories under their administration, and that is 
why it encouraged them to place their colonies under the UN trusteeship system 
supervised by the Trusteeship Council. 

The trusteeship system, however, had a fundamental deficiency: it left the adminis- 
tration of trust territories in the hands of those colonial powers which, under the 
mandate system of the League of Nations, as mandatory states had been absolute 
masters of the same territories. As a result, the annual reports on the trust territories 
(just like those which the colonial powers prepared on the situation in the non-self- 
goveming territories they were administering) showed not the real situation but a 
picture falsified for the sake of the colonialists. 

UN Visiting Missions (fact-finding committees) were sent to the trust territories 
from time to time, and since in their majority they were also composed of representa- 
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tives of capitalist countries, in their reports they perforce had regard for the interests 
of the colonial imperialists. 

That was how it happened that colonial countries in Black Africa started to accede 
to independence only in the second post-war decade, and even then only at a slow 
pace (Sudan in 1956, Ghana in 1957, Guinea in 1958). Most of them won independence 
only during the nineteen -six ties, and many of them (South Africa which is the richest 
of all. Southern Rhodesia, five Portuguese colonies, Spanish Riode Oro, and French 
Somaliland) even crossed the threshold of the seventies in colonial status. As far as 
the trust territories are concerned, it took fifteen years for the first trust (ex-mandat- 
ed) territory to be liberated (Cameroons), and an additional two years and a half 
elapsed before the rest attained independence; moreover, there is still a former man- 
dated territory (trust territory by the terms of the UN Charter). South West Africa, 
which continues to be kept in colonial subjection. 

As is seen, neither the UN trusteeship system nor UN preoccupation with matters 
of the non-self-goveming territories could fulfil the purposes of the Charter. Yet 
there is a certain useful aspect to both of them. Namely, in connection with the 
reports of the administering powers, and during the discussion of the several colonial 
questions in the l N General Assembly and in its Committees, representatives of the 
peoples of trust territories and other dependent countries were and are in a position 
to submit their complaints, problems and proposals to the United Nations and thus 
to world public opinion ; and also representatives of former colonial countries, which 
had already attained independence, and those of the socialist coimtries had and have 
occasion to denounce the situation in trust territories and other colonies and the 
damage being done to them by the colonial imperialists. 

During the sixties, with the admission of a large number of former colonial coun- 
tries and with U Thant s taking office as Secretary-General, the United Nations 
underwent a fortunate transformation. Today the anti-imperialist states (Afro-Asian 
countries, some countries of Latin America, and the socialist states) already wield 
the absolute majority in the world organization. 

The influence of the great imperialist powers and all-powerful U.S. pressure have 
diminished. In spite of this the United Nations is still not what it should be in accord- 
ance with its Charter, because there is no unity in the camp of the Asian and African 
ex-colonial countries. In Africa just as in Asia there are nations whose leaders are 
under imperialist influence and even support the imperialists in many questions 
discussed in the United Nations. This is one of several factors owing to which the 
liberation of the peoples fighting for independence against the colonialists is still 
being delayed. 

The imperialist powers still today put pressure upon the young independent coun- 
tries of Black Africa. These African states have not yet won complete independence. 
Imperialism has not yet been ousted from Africa. The imperialists have lost most of 
their colonial possessions, and their influence and prestige have diminished, but they 
have kept the key economic positions. The political independence achieved by the 
African peoples is of no full value without economic independence. 

The principal and most urgent task of the young states in Black Africa is 
to achieve economic independence. Therefore the struggle is not ended with the 
attainment of independent statehood: it still goes on but is waged by different 
methods. 

Accession to independence has opened up a new historic period in the life of 
Africa. And those countries of Africa which have not yet crossed this boundary 
untiringly continue waging their struggle for independence. 
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MOVEMENTS OF AFRICAN UNITY 

Along with the upsurge of African freedom movements the post-war years wit- 
nessed the gradual spread of the idea of unity among the African peoples and the 
start of efforts aimed at achieving the unity of Africa, of the African peoples. 

The idea of African unity was not bom after the war. The predecessor of the move- 
ments of African unity, Pan- Africanism, actually started in the years around the 
turn of the century as a movement uniting the peoples ot Africa and the ethnic 
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groups of African descent living in other parts of the world, especially the Negros 
of America and the West Indies. Its originator was the Trinidad Negro politician 
Henry Sylvester-Williams. In 1898 he founded in London the African Associa- 
tion in protest against the British imperialists bloody colonial war on the Mat&bele 
tribe of Southern Africa. In 1900 this organization convened a Pan-African confer- 
ence in London, where it was decided that the Association would form local branches 
in countries with Negro populations and convene Pan-African conferences periodi- 
cally. 

This plan was not carried out at the time, but the idea was kept alive, and in 1919 
in Paris, during the sitting of the peace conferences following World \\ ar I. the lirst 
Pan-African Congress assembled at the initiative of the distinguished American 
Negro scholar and writer Dr. Burghardt \\ . Dubois. The Congress was presided 
over by the Senegalese Negro Blaise Diagne. but there were only 12 Africans 
(from 9 African countries) among the 57 participants, the majority were American 
Negroes. In its resolution the Congress demanded an end to the atrocities perpetrated 
in African countries by the colonial authorities and to the complete dispossession of 
Africans, as well as to racial discrimination and oppression applied against black 
people all over the world. 

But the Congress resolution made mention neither of a struggle to be waged for 
independence nor of radical changes to be made in the colonial regime of European 
imperialists. 

The Second Pan -African Congress held in August-September 1921 in London, 
Brussels and Paris was attended by 113 delegates, among them 41 from Africa. 
That Second Congress also adopted a moderate language. Diagne, who again had a 
leading part in the convention, even said in his speech: “Our Congress sets itself only 
cultural and informative tasks, which we can fulfill only with the effective help of 
civilized nations.” 

The Third and Fourth Pan-African Congresses, which took place in London in 
1923 and in New York in 1927 respectively, were practically gatherings of American 
Negroes without Africans (who were represented by a few African students residing 
in the United States). 

It was planned to hold the fifth Pan- African Congress in 1929 on African soil (in 
Tunis), but the plan came to nothing. 

The Fifth Pan- African Congress eventually met in London only after World War 
II, in September 1945. In that Congress, where for the first time the majority of the 
delegates came from Africa, an active leading role was played — besides the old 
leaders of the movement (Dr. Dubois, G. Padmore) — by outstanding figures of 
the African peoples* anti-imperialist struggle for independence like Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Jomo Kenyatta, and Peter Abrahams. The Congress adopted a document 
submitted by Nkrumah, the “Declaration to the Colonial People”, which appealed 
to the intellectuals, workers and peasants of Africa and formulated the programme 
of the movement briefly as follows: 

“All colonies must be free from foreign imperialist control, whether political or 
economic. The peoples of the colonies must have the right to elect their ow n govern- 
ments, without restrictions from foreign powers. We say to the peoples of the colonies 
that they must fight for these ends by all means at their disposal . . . Colonial and 
subject peoples of the world. Unite !” 

The aims set by the Fifth Pan -African Congress met with understanding and 
response in Africa. The most conscious political leaders of the subjugated African 
peoples identified themselves with the programme formulated by the Congress, 
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which thereby greatly contributed to the spread of independence movements. The 
organization and development of these very movements took so much of the atten- 
tion and energy of freedom fighters in all countries that the first ten years following 
World War II (1945-1955) saw no substantive progress toward African unity. 
Steps were taken to unite in an interterritorial centre the political parties of several 
countries (French colonics), 1 and to establish trade-union centres uniting the unions 
of several countries, but nothing was done until 1955 to launch a united movement 
co-ordinating the struggle for unity of African peoples. 

The movement of African unity really gathered momentum in the second half of 
the 1950's, as a consequence of the Bandung Conference and the appearance of the 
first young independent African states. 

The first historically significant great convention of representatives of Asian and 
African countries took place in Bandung from April 18 to 24, 1955, with the parti- 
cipation of six African countries, four from Black Africa (the two old independent 
states: Ethiopia and Liberia; plus two countries on the eve of independence: the 
Sudan and the Gold Coast) and two Arab African countries: Egypt and Libya. The 
conference stood up for the right of peoples to self-determination, demanded the 
elimination of racial discrimination and segregation, and adopted a “Declaration of 
Promotion of World Peace and Co-operation”, which had been drawn up by the 
People’s Republic of China and the Republic of India a year before, laying down the 
famous Bandung principles: 

Respect for sovereignty and territorial integrity; mutual non-aggression; non- 
interference in internal affairs of other countries; recognition of equality and mutual 
interests; peaceful coexistence. 

The Declaration called upon all countries of the world to promote peaceful coexist- 
ence, friendly co-operation, general disarmament, the total prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, and the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

The Bandung conference was instrumental in the rapid upsurge of the independence 
movements of subject peoples in Black Africa. Moreover, three countries of Black 
Africa acceded to independence in the next few years: the Sudan in 1956, the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) in 1957, and Guinea in 1958. 

It was in the spirit of the Bandung conference that delegates from 45 countries 
met in the First Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference at Cairo from December 
16, 1957, to January 1, 1958. Black Africa was represented by two independent states 
(Ethiopia and the Sudan) and three territories still fighting for independence (Sene- 
gal, Cameroons, Zanzibar). 

The conference adopted a declaration stressing adherence to the five Bandung 
principles of peaceful coexistence, which in the view of the participants should be the 
foundations of all manner of international relations. 

The conference condemned imperialism in all its forms, the aggressive military 
blocs and pacts, and demanded the withdrawal of foreign t roops from Asia and Africa 
and the dismantling of military bases. It demanded independence for all colonies, 
protectorates and other dependent territories, took a stand in favour of support to the 
independence struggle of Afro-Asian countries against the colonialists, and censured 
France’s colonial war on the Algerian people and Israel's policy of aggression. 

A separate resolution condemned the policy of racial discrimination m all forms. 

A resolution w'as adopted on disarmament and the thwarting of the threat of 
nuclear war, and an appeal was made to the governments of the United States and 

1 See the chapters on the French colonies below. 
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the United Kingdom, as well as to the scientists of the world, requesting the pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear weapons and the destruction of the existing stockpiles. 
Another appeal to the United Nations demanded that the Asian- African oountnes 
might participate in the various UN organs on an equal footing with other countries, 
and insisted on the restoration of the lawful rights of the People’s Republic of China 
and the immediate admission of the Mongolian People’s Republic to membership 

in the United Nations. . 

The conference adopted a resolution on the promotion of industrial, agricultural, 
social and cultural development in Asi&n-African countries as well as on their co- 
operation in the economic, technical and cultural fields, finally, the conference de- 
cided to set up the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Council as a permanent body with 
headquarters in Cairo. 

The most ardent proponent and advocate of the movement of African unity was 
Kwamb Nkrumah. It was on his initative that Accra in April 1958 was host to 
representatives of Black Africa's four independent states (Ghana, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Liberia) and of the four independent Arab African countries of the time (United 
Arab Republic, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya). After several days of deliberations they 
reached an agreed stand on the problems of African countries and major questions 
of international politics. They stated that the principal task of African peoples was to 
fight against imperialism and colonialism, and that the independent African states 
had the responsibility to safeguard their hard-won independence, their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and to co-operate with all peace-loving countries for the 
sake of world peace and international security. 

They declared their solidarity with all subject peoples of Africa and their readiness 
to maintain friendly relations with all countries of the world. 

It was again on Nkrumah’s initiative that the First Conference of African States 
was held at Accra in December 1958. Delegates from 27 countries attended the 
conference. Although different political views and ideologies clashed during the 
deliberations, the agents of the imperialists, however hard they tried, failed 
to prevent the conference from coming to a successful conclusion. Despite the 
existing differences of opinion, the conference managed to adopt unanimous resolu- 
tions on the most important issues. In a resolution the conference emphatically 
condemned imperialism and colonialism, and called upon the African peoples to 
close their ranks in a fight against them. In another resolution it invited the inde- 
pendent African states not to enter into diplomatic relations with countries w’here 
racial discrimination was applied against Africans. In a third resolution it w r as stated 
that the common ultimate aim of the African nations w r as to create a Lnion of 
African States. 

The year I960 removed another barrier from the road of African progress: a number 
of countries of colonial Africa were on the threshold of independence. This enormous 
and awaited change in the life of Africa was accompanied by the upsurge of the 
unity movements. Prior to the birth of new r independent states, still in the first half 
of 1960, three conferences on African unity took place. 

From January 23 to 31, 1960, representatives of 30 countries assembled in the 
Second Conference of African Peoples at Tunis. Besides adopting a number of reso- 
lutions on its support of the freedom struggle of the Algerian people, the conference 
appealed to African states to boycott the products of the racist Union of South 
Africa, etc. In view of the forthcoming birth of several new r independent African 
states, the conference was preoccupied chiefly with economic problems of the new 
African states. It recommended African countries, in the interest of their economic 
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advancement, to make maximum use of their internal resources, to develop trade 
among them and economic co-operation in general, to lower continually the customs 
barriers between African countries, to organize an African common market, etc. 
And finally, with a view to consolidating African unity, it proposed the establishment 
of a Pan-African Federation of trade unions. 

The Second Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference was held, with the participa- 
tion of 350 delegates from 58 countries, in Conakry from 1 L to 15 April, 1960. In its 
resolutions the conference insisted on the right to complete independence of Asian 
and African peoples, and called upon all states and peoples of Asia and Africa to fight 
against colonialist and imperialist intrigues, for the complete liberation of both 
continents; it took a stand in favour of general disarmament and peaceful coexistence; 
it demanded the prohibition of nuclear weapons, and an end to the persecution of 
those fighting for national independece. The conference dealt with the economic, 
social and cultural problems of Asian and African countries, it stood up for the 
nationalization of foreign banks, insurance companies and major industries, for the 
expansion of the public sector of the economy and the introduction of economic 
planning. It adopted a declaration on the determined struggle of the Asian-African 
peoples against imperialism and colonialism, against the aggressive military blocs 
and their supporters. Finally, the conference approved of the statute of a solidarity 
organization of Afro-Asian peoples. 

From June 14 to 24, 1960, the Second Conference of Independent African States 
was held in Addis Ababa. It was also attended by representatives of four inde- 
pendent states of Black Africa and four Arab African states. (Of the participants of 
the first conference held in 1958, the Sudan w r as absent, while Guinea was represented 
this time.) Among those present, in addition to independent states, were representa- 
tives of the Cameroons, Nigeria, Somalia and the Congo on the eve of independence. 
Also this conference discussed the main problems of national liberation movements 
and adopted resolutions on related issues. It was decided to hold the Third Conference 

at Tunis in 1962. * 

The second half of 1900 saw an additional 16 countries of Black Africa accede to 
independence. This fact opened up new avenues before the aspirations for African 
unity and prompted the African peoples to further action. \ arious groups of the 
young independent states made an attempt to establish an interregional organization 

of unity. r , 

1. The first to meet for this purpose were representatives of the recently emanci- 
pated former French colonies, first at Abidjan in October 1960, then agam at Brazza- 
ville in December 1960. Both conferences dealt with the problem of unity, but this 
was not the principal item of the deliberations. (In October the participants decided 
to co-ordinate their foreign policy positions in the United Nations, and to meet peri- 
odically to discuss international problems with a view to elaborating a common 
stand; and in December they decided to work out a scheme of economic co-operation 
among their countries.) Both conferences were preoccupied with actual problems ot 
international politics, Algeria and the Congo, and on both issues they took a stand 
which was contrary to African interests and favoured the interests of neocolonialism. 
As concerns Algeria, the October conference proposed negotiations between > ranee 
and the Algerian provisional government, and in December the delegates assured de 
Gaulle of their confidence and opposed the Algerian proposal for a plebiscite to be 
organized in Algeria under the supervision of the United Nations. In the matter ot 
the Congo, in October they took a stand in favour of summoning a round-table con- 
ference of the Congo leaders, and in December they expressed their agreement with 
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the United Nations operation in the Congo, which was tantamount to endorsing the 
resolutions passed against the legitimate Congolese government. 

2. The conferences of the former French colonies still showed visibly neocolonialist 
influences. On the other hand, considerable progress was made by the Casablanca 
conference which took place from January 3 to 7, 1901, with the participation of the 
governments of three independent states of Black Africa (Ghana, Guinea, Mali) and 
three Arab African countries (United Arab Republic, Morocco, Algeria). Besides 
backing up the interests of African peoples in a number of burning questions (support- 
ing the Algerian people's fight for independence, requesting the United Nations to 
restore the legitimate rights of the central government of the Congo, demanding a 
halt to direct and indirect aggression against the Congo, an end to France s nuclear 
weapons tests in the Sahara, etc.), the conference took a significant step toward the 
unity of African peoples by adopting a document on the principles of African unit\ 
and the programme of action of African countries in the struggle for political and 
economic independence. 

The signatories to that document (called the “Casablanca Charter ) undertook. 

to do their utmost to rid their countries definitively of the political influence and 
economic pressure of the imperialists, to utilize the natural resources of their coun- 
tries for the benefit of their own peoples; 

to continue fighting for the liquidation of all forms of colonialism and neocolonialism 
in their countries, for the withdrawal of the foreign armed forces stationed there and 
the dismantling of foreign military bases; 

to preserve neutrality in foreign politics and not to join any military bloc; 

to give all assistance to the African territories still under foreign rule in their struggle 
for independence. 

The members of the Casablanca group invited all independent African states to 
join the organization of the Charter with a view to safeguarding the unity and 
security of the African countries, and they outlined the structural set-up of that 
organization. 

The Charter proposed the establishment of a consultative body of representatives 
of the African countries, and set up four committees: (1) a political committee com- 
posed of the heads of state of African countries (or their representatives), which should 
have the duty to co-ordinate their policies and elaborate their common policy deci- 
sions: (2) an economic committee composed of the Economics Ministers of the Afri- 
can states, which should be called to promote the economic co-operation of African 
countries; (3) a cultural committee, and (4) a joint African high military command 
compcs 3 d of the Chiefs of Staff of independent African states. 

And finally, to secure the effective co-ordination of the work of these committees, it 
was envisaged to set up a bureau of co-ordination. 

3. In May 1961 the governments of Liberia and Nigeria called a conference of 
independent states of Africa. The conference, which took place at Monrovia from May 
8 to 12, was attended by representatives of 20 independent African states: the 12 
former French colonies that had taken part in the Brazzaville conference of Decem- 
ber 1960, further Nigeria, Liberia, Sierra I^eone, Togo, Somalia, Ethiopia and two 
Arab states, Tunisia and Libya. (The states of the Casablanca group and the Sudan 
rejected the invitation.) 

Some of the promoters of the Monrovia conference, obviously at a suggestion from 
the imperialist agents behind them, called this conference, in order to counteract 
the initiative of the Casablanca group which they found too radical, with the purpose 
of rallying the African countries, as soon as possible, in an organization of unity more 
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to the liking of the neocolonialists opposed to the Casablanca group. Their plan, 
however, proved to be only a part success. The majority of the participants, who 
worried about the same problems as the Casablanca group, could not be diverted 
from discussing those issues. Thus it happened that the Monrovia conference dealt 
with practically the same questions as the Casablanca conference, and passed resolu- 
tions of almost identical purport. Those who speculated for the splitting of the African 
countries into two camps managed to “achieve” only that the resolutions of the Mon- 
rovia conference, regarding most of the major questions, reflected an attitude identi- 
cal with that displayed at Casablanca, though they were kept in a more moderate, 
less radical, tone. A resolution was adopted on the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation with a view to achieving unity between the African countries 
and the Malagasy Republic, stressing the equality of African states, demanding 
respect for their sovereignty, and condemning any interference in one another's 
internal affairs just as any subversion from outside. In the resolution on the threat 
to the peace and security of Africa and the whole world the participants took a 
stand in favour of the prohibition of the production and stockpiling of nuclear wea- 
pons and the cessation of nuclear tests, undertook to support the independence 
struggle of the colonial peoples (notably the peoples of Algeria and Angola), 
condemned the policy of apartheid of the racist government of South Africa, and 
called the African countries to an economic boycott of the Republic of South 
Africa. A separate resolution recommended that the disputes or conflicts 
that mightarise between African countries be settled by means of peaceful 
negotiations. 

The plan of the Monrovia promoters to form a a new organization of unity opposed 
to that of Casablanca failed for the time being. The conference decided to meet 
again at Lagos in 1962. 

From March 26 to 28, 1961, the twelve former French colonies held another con- 
ference at Yaounde, where they decided to form the “African and Malagasy Union” 
as an interregional political organization of the twelve independent states A The 
conference approved also the draft treaty on the establishment of an organization of 
economic co-operation of the twelve countries, as well as the principles to govern 
the negotiations to be conducted by the organization with the European Economic 
Community, and left it to members of the Union to work out the draft agreements 
to be concluded on their juridical, diplomatic and other relationships. 

Thus, the division of the independent African states into two camps became a fact. 
The formation of the African and Malagasy Union as opposed to the militant anti- 
imperialist Casablanca group suited the plans of the neocolonialists. This was clearly 
manifested in the resolution by which the conference assured the Congo separatists 
of its understanding and promised them direct armed support. 

The majority of the African peoples, however, did not agree with this policy court- 
ing the favour of neocolonialists. Political parties, social organizations and trade 
unions of 32 (either independent or still subject) African countries, sympathizing 
with the antimilitarist policy of the Casablanca group, sent representatixes to the 
Third Conference of African Peoples, which took place in Cairo from March 25 to 30, 
1961, simultaneously with the twelve-nation conference at Yaounde. The Cairo 
conference bore witness to a decisive change in the t hinking of African freedom fight- 
ers. The majority of the participants in the First (Accra, December 1958) and Second 

1 Two f irmer French colonies, Guinea and Mali, as members fo the Casablanca group, did 
not take part, and Mauritania was not yot independent at the time. 
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(Tunis, January 1960) Conferences of African Peoples had not yet understood the 
essence of the policy of neocolonialism. They spoke against imperialism and colonial- 
ism but gave credit to the misleading propaganda of the colonialists who pretended 
to agree to the progressive liquidation of the colonial system. The recent develop- 
ments, however, the Congo bloodshed and the dirty war against the Algerian people, 
had convinced them that the compliance of the imperialists was only a trick, that in 
fact they endeavoured to maintain their political and economic positions behind 
the sham independence of the former colonial countries. 

The Third Conference of African Peoples (Cairo, March 1961), while discussing the 
topical problems of the subjugated peoples' struggle for independence and against 
imperialism, devoted its attention chiefly to the dangers of neocolonialism, to the 
new ways and means resorted to by the colonial imperialists to preserve and streng- 
then their political influence and economic positions in Africa. It called a spade a 
spade not only when speaking of neocolonialism, but also when the case in point 
was about those imperialist powers whose neocolonialist policies threatened all 
African countries — powers like Great Britain, France, West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland. Spain and Portugal, as well as Israel and South Africa, and most of all the 
United States of America. The conference invited the African countries to combat 
the dangers of neocolonialism and pointed the way of thwarting them. The confer- 
ence stated that the principal weapon against neocolonialism was the unity of African 
countries, and in its resolution on African unity and solidarity it stood up for the 
restoration and strengthening of African unity which had been disrupted by the 
division of Africa into regional groups. 

In the course of 1961 and 1962 the Casablanca group made attempts to restore 
the unity of African countries. Besides it continued its untiring activities — by 
establishing numerous institutions and preparing various plans — in the interest 
of the economic and cultural advancement of all African eoun tries. 

The cultural committee of the Casablanca group in its meetings held in July- 
August. 1961 and March 1962 drafted and adopted an agreement and a programme 
for scientific and technical co-operation among member states, the%stablishment of 
an African scientific research institute, etc. 

Along the economic line the member countries of the Casablanca group in March 
1962 concluded an agreement for the establishment of an African Common Market, 
open for accession by any African state, decided to found an African Development 
Bank, formulated plans for an African financial convention, an African air transport 
agreement, etc. 

The political committee of the Casablanca group at its session held in Cairo in June 
1962 practically drafted a political constitution of the organization: it stated that 
member countries agreed to co-operation in foreign politics, in the economic, cultural 
and military fields, that they were determined to fight against neocolonialism and to 
support the efforts made to realize disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. In these resolutions the member countries took a stand in favour of support 
to the freedom struggle of African peoples (Congo, South Africa, Portuguese colonies, 
Algeria, etc.), and with a view to restoring African unity they declared their readiness 
for a rapprochement with the Monrovia group and proposed the convocation of a 
single all-African conference. 

In the meantime the former French colonies and the Monrovia group also followed 
their own respective lines. 

The African and Malagasy Union held a new conference at Tananarive from Sep- 
tember 6 to 12, 1961. The parties signed a Charter laying down that the Union's 
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main task was to implement their co-operation in foreign politics. They signed also a 
joint defence pact which, on the one hand, imposed on members the obligation of 
mutual assistance in case of a threat to the security of any member or in case of 
outside attack or internal subversion and, on the other hand, made it possible for the 
country concerned in such cases to appeal to France for help. Also they formed the 
African and Malagasy Organization of Economic Co-operation. In view of world 
public opinion, they felt compelled to state in the resolutions that they favoured 
general disarmament with controls and that they condemned the policies of the 
South African racists and the Portuguese colonialists, but on such burning issues 
concerning African peoples as the questions of Algeria and the Congo they adopted 
a position similar to that of the great imperialist powers. 

The Monrovia group held its next conference at Lagos from January 25 to 30, 
1962. Invitations had been sent to all independent African states, but the Casa- 
blanca group members and the Sudan again refused to attend because representatives 
of the Algerian government had not been invited. Twenty African states were 
represented: the 13 former French colonies which formed the African and Malagasy 
Union, as well as the Congo, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Tanganyika 
and Ethiopia. These latter had decided to join the African and Malagasy Union, and 
then the conference set up the permanent organs of the Union. It appointed a stand- 
ing committee of ministers of the member countries to handle the affairs of co- 
operation in financial and economic fields among them and with the European Eco- 
nomic Community, further it established a health and labour agency, a cultural and 
educational council, etc. The conference took a position in favour of independence 
for all colonial countries at an early date, confirmed the Monrovia resolution on the 
question of disarmament, condemned the apartheid policies of the government of 
South Africa, and pledged support to the Angolan freedom fighters. In a separate 
resolution it demanded a modification of the UN Charter to secure the appropriate 
and equitable representation of African countries in the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Both regional organizations of African states had been formed with a view to 
uniting all African countries. This aim was frustrated by political and ideological 
differences. On the questions of the greatest concern to Africans, however, both 
organizations endorsed the same programme: their main goal was to promote the 
total disappearance of the colonial system, to achieve independence for all African 
countries, to consolidate the young independent African states, and to further their 
economic and cultural progress. Owing to their political and ideological differences 
they evaluated differently the role of the great imperialist powers and held different 
opinions regarding the ways and means and the tactics to be employed in the straggle 
for those objectives. 

In the years 1960 to 1962 the cause of independence for Africa made considerable 
progress. The number of independent African countries 1 had risen to 25 by the end 
of 1960, to 28 by 1961, and to 32 by 1962. Based on their experience in the United 
Nations, the leaders of the 32 African states came to see that the best way of promot- 
ing the success of their basic aim — African independence, economic growth and 
cultural progress — was, despite their differences in minor details, for all of them to 
join forces and unite in an all- African organization of unity. 


1 Exclusive of the Union (Republic) of South Africa, which I regard as a colony held in total 
subjection and not as an independent state. — E.S. 
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The idea was carried into effect by the conference of heads of state and government 
of 30 African countries 1 held in Addis Ababa from May 23 to 25. 1903. 1 he conference 
declared the formation of the Organization of African l nity comprising all the in- 
dependent countries of the African continent. The conference adopted the Charter 
of the Organization, defining its purposes and principles, drawing up its statute and 
providing for its organizational structure. 

The birth of the Organization of African Unity heralded the victory of the African 
aspirations for unitv and thus the failure of the disiuptive attempts of the imperial- 
ists. The colonialists had cherished the hope that, by taking advantage of the differ- 
ences between the Casablanca group and the African and Malagasy Union, they could 
weaken both African camps and thus promote their neocolonialist aims. With the 
establishment of the Organization of African L nity, however, both the ( asablanca 
group and the African and Malagasy Union attained their primary goal: co-operation 
in the most important issues among all African countries, regardless of their existing 
differences. Roth regional associations merged in the new all-African organization 
so that, by reconciling their differences within the framework of the organization of 
unity, they could join forces to continue their struggle for the common goals. 

The Organization of African Unity is an association of independent states. Its 
history is part of the current period of African history, of the history of independent 
African states. In this work we have dealt with the African aspirations for unity 
solely from the point of view of the independence movements of the African nations 
fighting for freedom. 

This fight to achieve independence is still going on in a number of African terri- 
tories. and one of the main preoccupations of the Organization of African Unity is 
just to promote the triumph of the liberation movements. The history of these move- 
ments and the assistance provided to them by the Organization of African Unity up 
to the end of 1970 are discussed within the scope of the present work (in Volume IV). 
However, the Organization of African Unity is not one of the countries of colonial 
Africa (whose road to independence and the simultaneous disintegration of colonial 
empires are dealt with in the present work), but an organization of the young in- 
dependent states of the Africa which is free for the most part and whose history 
accordingly forms part of the history of those particular states. 
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CHAPTER II 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


British West Africa played a leading role in the post-war history of colonial Black 
Africa. The two most important West African colonies, the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
were among the first to win independence, and the road they traversed was viewed 
as an example to be followed by all the other African territories still in colonial sub- 
jection. 

The countries of West Africa were qualified for this role by their historical back- 
ground (the system of indirect rule, the absence of European land-owning settlers, 
independent peasant farms, the relative development of commodity production, the 
fairly numerous African national bourgeoisie, planters and merchants, and intellec- 
tuals). 

That is why it was in West Africa (first of all in the Gold Coast) that the British 
imperialists were compelled to shift policies immediately after the war. This can be 
attributed to a number of causes, the most important of which were: 

1. active African participation in the war; 

2. the influence of the adjoining French colonies; 

3. the war-time growth of the African national bourgeoisie; 

4. the stimulating effect of the administrative reforms introduced during the war, 
and 

5. as a result of all this, the strengthening of the national movements. 

Under the pressure of these factors the British imperialists recognized in principle 

the right to independence of the West African colonies and introduced new reforms 
under the slogan of “preparation for independence ”. 

Their tactics was aimed first of all at delaying independence as long as possible. 
For this end, as well as in order to place their own men in leading positions they 
fomented and exploited the conflicts between the “Colony” and the “Protectorate’ 
(in fact between progressive forces and reactionary feudal elements) and the tribal 
differences. At the same time they freely resorted to terrorizing and eliminating the 
reluctant leaders of national movements, or cajoling them. This policy was successful 
in only two small countries of West Africa (Sierra Leone, Gambia); it fell through in 
the Gold Coast (andTogoland) and w r as a half-success in Nigeria (and the Cameroons). 

The post-war history of British West Africa is characterized by increasingly rapid 
political development. 

The rate of development, how r ever, is found to have been different in the particular 
countries in spite of their common background. In contrast with the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, which are richer in natural resources and more economically advanced. 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia are poor, almost exclusively agrarian, countries. 
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Nigeria and the Gold Coast are inhabited by peoples having a great historical past; 
in Nigeria even feudal-based Moslem state formations exist, while the population of 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia consists of a variety of small and primitive tribes. 1 he 
differences are great also as regards the rise of the national bourgeoisie and African 
intelligentsia. In the Gold Coast and Nigeria the new-type political part.es grew 
at a quick pace and were soon to play a decisive part in the moulding of the political 
life of their respective countries, while in Sierra Leone and the Gambia the liberation 
movements changed only slowly to broad-based political movements of the people. 

These differences were responsible for the difference of the several countries as to 
the progress and results of the straggle for independence. The Gold Coast won in- 
dependence as early as 1957, Nigeria in 1960. Sierra Leone in 1961, and the 1 Gam ua 
as late as 1966. Even the character and the degree of independence are different in 
every country. Accession to independence in the Gold Coast brought with it the 
coming to power of the anti-imperialist Nkrumah government, opening thereby the 
prospect of complete independence; Nigeria, on the other hand, when becoming 
independent, with its internal division and multiparty system, instead of consistently 
fighting for complete independence, was still for a long time an arena of the struggle 
of opposing tribes, parties and leading politicians; while Sierra Leone and the Gambia, 
imder cover of nominal independence, came for the time being under the rule of 
opportunist leaders promoting the policies of the colonial imperialists. 
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CHAPTER HI 


THE GOLD COAST 


The “Burns Constitution ” 

In 1946 the British government introduced the “Burns Constitution”, named 
after the then Governor of the Gold Coast, to replace the old Constitution of 1925. 
The main goal was to alter the composition of the Legislative Council. In contrast 
to the legislative body established by the 1925 Constitution, with no elected repre- 
sentative and only nine Africans among its twenty-nine members, the new Legislative 
Council, which, in addition to its President (the Governor or his deputy), consisted 
of thirty members, had eighteen elected African representatives (nine from what 
was called the Gold Coast Colony, four from Ashanti and five from the towns — Accra, 
Cape Coast, Sekondi, Takoradi and Kumasi). Six of the remaining twelve were ex- 
officio members (the Colonial Secretary of the Gold Coast, the three chief District 
Commissioners, the Attorney-General, the Financial Secretary), and six were nomi- 
nated by the Governor. 

Undoubtedly, this change was a step forward, inasmuch as it secured a majority 
of elected (that is, African) members. Its practical significance, however, was next 
to nothing for the following reasons: 

1. Executive power was invariably vested in the colonial officials, who were appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the Lnited Kingdom upon 
recommendation of the Governor. 

2. Members of the highest organ of executive power, called the Executive Council, 
were not Ministers, they were not chosen from the members of the Legislative Council 
and were not responsible to this body, but were appointed chief officials who had 
authority only to give advice to the Governor, and were obliged to carry out his 
instructions even if the Legislative Council objected to them. (Though the Executive 
Council had a couple of African members, yet these were likewise responsible to the 
Governor and had to comply with his instructions regardless of the position adopted 
by the Legislative Council.) 

3. The major posts at all colonial administrative organs were filled by officials 
delegated from England. 

4. Discussion and approval, or rejection, of the budget were in theory within the 
power of the Legislative Council, but this power was in practice entirely illusory, 
because: (a) discussion of financial matters by the Legislative Council was as usual 
subject to the consent of the Governor; ( b ) the Governor was as a rule empowered, 
if he deemed it necessary in the interest ol “public order , “public faith , or good 
government”, to abrogate any decision of the Legislative Council or to declare any 
hill or draft to be in force even when it had been rejected hv the Legislative Council. 
(In this respect he was bound only to report on his reasons to the loreign Secretary 
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and to submit to him any contrary opinions presented in writing by members of the 
Legislative Council.) 

Considering all this and the fact that out of the eighteen “elected” members thirteen 
(the “territorial** members) were not representatives elected by the people, but 
district chieftains or their deputies, it can hardly be surprising that the overwhelming 
majority of the African population did not enthusiastically welcome the new Constitu- 
tion. 

The Gold Coasters felt that they would be able, and the time had come, to take 
the government of their country into their own hands. r lhe Burns Constitution left 
political power in the hands of the Governor, who was forced upon them by aliens, 
and power fimctions were exercised by officials nominated by him; the people thus 
viewed the new document as a new cover under which old-style colonial oppression 
was going on. 


The United Gold Coast Convention. The Return of Nkrumah 

One year after the Bums Constitution had come into force, in August 1947 Joseph 
Danquah , 1 General Secretary of the Gold Coast Youth Conference, and several 
young intellectuals, joining forces with a few members of the Council of Chiefs, 
formed a political party, the United Gold Coast Convention (U.G.C.C.). The party 
called for struggle against the Bums Constitution, 2 “to ensure that by all legitimate 
and constitutional means the direction and control of government should pass into 
the hands of the people and their chiefs in the shortest possible time”. 3 

But the founders of the new party proved unable to rise to their task: “. . . these 
men were hungry for power, they lacked the organizing abilities for translating their 
ambitions into reality. First they turned to the chiefs for support, but were rebuffed . . 
Rejected by the chiefs fcnd lacking confidence in the people, these intellectuals spent 
their time issuing flamboyant manifestoes couched in vague generalizations. The 
U .G.C.C. remained a paper organization until the lawyer-politicians decided to invite 
Dr. Nkrumah, 4 then a post-graduate student in London, to return to the Gold Coast 
to take over the secretaryship of the organization . . . the Convention did not really 
get down to business until the arrival of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah.” 5 

In November 1947, at the invitation of Dr. Danquah, leader of the United Gold 
Coast Convention, Nkrumah returned to the Gold Coast and took over the post of 
party secretary and thus the entire leadership of the party apparatus. His outstand- 
***& organizing abilities and other personal qualities had a great part in his rapid 
success in building well organized branches all over the country in a short time. 


1 See p. 32 

- A few months earlier Danquah still had been in favour of the Bums Constitution, and even 
had undertaken to serve as a member (appointed by the Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs) 
on the Legislative Council to be established under the Bums Constitution. He changed his mind 
uhen he came into sharp conflict with Burns because sons and other relatives of his deceased 
brother, Nana Ofori Atta, were sentenced to death or life imprisonment for their alleged par- 
ticipation in the assassination of Atta. 

* G. Padmore, The Gold Coast Revolution , London, 1953, p 60 

4 See p. 33 

5 Padmore, op. cit. f p. 61. 
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The Events between January and March 1948 

The Burns Constitution caused great political discontent and indignation among 
broad circles of the Gold Coast population. 1 This political resentment, however, 
came only second to the economic grievances that weighed as a heavy burden on 
all strata of the Gold Coasters, not only on their relative minority which had already 
awakened to political consciousness. 

First of all, the cocoa producers greatly resented the measures passed by the 
colonial authorities prescribing that, should the “swollen shoot” disease show on 
the cocoa plants, every infected tree was to be cut down and burnt immediately. 
The colonial government insisted that the spread of the disease threatened the 
cocoa production of the entire colony, and, considering that the producers were in 
no position to combat the contagion, this radical solution was in the public interest. 
The producers saw this government measure as a collusion between the big purchasing 
monopolies and the colonial authorities to ruin the small farmers. They might have 
been mistaken in this belief, though it cannot be denied that an imminent danger 
called for the enforcement of the radical measure. The fact remains, however, that 
the government, instead of trying seriously to combat the contagion on a large 
scale, wanted to solve the problem to the detriment of the little men, so that the 
cocoa producers’ resentment was by no means unfounded. 

Another, no less serious, economic grievance of the peoples of the Gold Coast 
was the inflation and the enormous rise in the prices of prime necessities. Or rather, 
this was the most serious trouble, for it hit not only the cocoa producers but all 
strata of the population. The high cocoa prices led to an abundance of money in 
the country, but money could buy hardly anything because of the war-time and 
post-war shortage of goods. The monopoly companies raised the prices of imported 
articles continually, and the black market flourished. The government argued that 
the price increase was a natural consequence of short supplies, so that decrees could 
not help; when there would again be plenty of goods, the prices would go down by 
themselves. But the Gold Coasters were not to be deceived by false arguments. 
They felt that the rising costs of living were due to collusion between the government 
and the monopoly organizations, and this time they thought so not without cause. 
For while there was some rise in the purchase price of cocoa, it fell far short of the 
rise in the prices of consumer goods. (For example, the West African Merchants’ 
Company, pursuant to an agreement concluded with the government in 1945, that 
is, with the direct consent of the government, sold the imported textiles at a premium 
of 75 per cent above world market prices plus freight costs.) 

Further complaints came from the ex-servicemen, many of whom, now returning 
to their country after years of loyal service in the British army, lingered in misery 
for lack of job opportunities. 

1 Spokesmen of the British government, the colonial authorities and the bourgeois press 
praised volubly the “enthusiasm** with which the Gold Coasters allegedly received the Burns 
Constitution. We encounter the same fiction in numerous works by British authors on the Gold 
Coast. The fact is that a narrow stratum of Gold Coast chiefs and politicians in the pay of the 
colonialists really applauded the Burns Constitution. Other politicians, however, who wanted 
to fight for independence, as well as the broad popular masses behind them, felt aggrieved 
because they saw first of all the defects of that instrument. The basic mistake the British 
government quarters made was that in the early post-war years they were unable to see the 
great political development the peoples of the Gold Coast had undergone during the war. What 
they interpreted as Gold Coast “public opinion*’ was the view held by a few hundred servile 
people who were pleased with anything their colonial masters did. 
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The Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs in December 1946 carried on talks with 
the Chamber of Commerce, with representatives of the government participating. 
The chiefs complained about the high prices, the black market, and demanded price 
regulations. Still in December the government promised the Provincial Council 
to introduce price controls, but it failed to keep its won!. More than a year went 
bv without any measure being taken by the government. 

Things being as they were, on January 26. 1948, the population of the Colony , 
led by Chief Nn Kwabena Bonne 111 of Accra, started boycotting the European 
products. The boycott spread as wildfire throughout the country. 

The situation became so critical that the government felt compelled to intervene 
and force the importers to make concessions. On February 11. representatives of 
the government and of the Chamber of Commerce had talks with ( hiei Bonne 
and some of his associates. Agreement was reached on reducing from 75 to 50 per 
cent the maximum premium on imported textile goods. 1 hereupon the boycott 
was stopped. 

However, the people were unsatisfied with the result , which was for the time being 
nothing but a promise. A few days after the boycott had been stopped, representatives 
of the Ex-Servicemen’s Union requested permission to hold a public rally in Accra 
and to march to the Government House to protest at their hardships. The request 
for the mass demonstration to be staged in front of the Government House was 
rejected, but permission was granted to the Union to send a petition to the Governor 
and, if it wanted also to appeal to public opinion, to hold a rally and march through 
the streets of Accra — on a determined route more than a mile away from the Gover- 
nor’s residence. The leaders of the movement accepted the conditions and presented 
their petition. 

On February 28, the Union organized its rally, and then the demonstration started. 
The ex-soldiers were joined by a multitude of people who either knew nothing about 
the agreement on the route prescribed for the procession or did not feel bound by 
it and proceeded towards the Government House. A few hundred yards from the 
site the march was halted by police under the command of a British officer, who 
ordered the crowd to break up, but the people were unwilling to disperse. The officer 
first tried to enforce his order by the use of tear gas, and when this proved ineffective, 
gave order to fire, killing two Africans and wounding five. Then the march stopped, 
but the crowd did not scatter. An hour later the troops were sent out in reinforce- 
ment, and the demonstrators withdrew but. instead of dispersing, proceeded to 
the town where they looted and burred a few European (and Syrian) shops and 
occupied the central jail and freed the prisoners. 

The following day similar demonstrations and riots occurred in Kumasi, Koforidua 
and other towns. 

The government, and also the Watson Commission which had been appointed 
to inquire into the events (to these we shall come back later), tried to make it appear 
as if the authorities had intervened unintentionally and had let the demonstrators 
give vent to their rage, deciding it was better to let material goods perish instead 
of human lives. But the facts tell differently: as a result of the “riots” 29 people 
were killed and 237 wounded. 

The U.G.C.C. leaders, who had had nothing to do with the boycott movement of 
Januarv-February, nor with the action of the war veterars and the ensuing riots, 
drew the lessors of the events and in the first days of March sent a telegram to labour 
Colonial Secretary A. Creech Jones. In their message they stated that the respon- 
sibility for the events rested entirely on the colonial authorities which had ordered 
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out the police and troops whose armed intervention had provoked the riots; they 
pointed to the failure of the colonial government and demanded that a Constituent 
As. s e nbly be convened and a provisional government be formed of leaders of the 
Gold Coast peoples. Britain’s Labour government, although being properly apprised 
of the happenings, did not miss the chance of disrupting the U.G.C.C. movement 
which it judged too dangerous. On March 18, 1948, Nkbumah and five other leaders 
of the party were arrested and deported to a remote village. At the same time the 
British government appointed a commission under Aiken Watson to investigate 
into the riots and their causes. 

The U.G.C.C. leaders spent six weeks in jail. They were released upon the arrival 
of the Watson Commission in Accra towards the end of April. 

The Watson Report 

In its report published early in June the Commission stated that the authorities 
had been fully justified in their action during the riots, but it severely criticized 
the colonial government of the Gold Coast and listed in sixteen points the grievances 
which, in its opinion, might have been the causes of the popular discontent and of 
the ensuing riots. In addition to the three principal complaints already mentioned 
above (cocoa crisis, high costs of living, the ex-servicemen’s condition), it referred 
to the inadequacy of the Burns Constitution, the concentration of key economic 
positions in the hands of Europeans (and Syrians), the overcentralization of cocoa 
crop purchases, the excessive favour granted by the government to chiefs to the 
detriment of the detribalized, Europeanized strata of the population, the failure 
to keep the promises made to Africanize the civil service, etc. 

To remedy the situation, the Commission recommended concrete measures, but 
ohe main conclusion it drew was that a radical transformation was needed in the 
trganizational set-up of the local authorities, that is, a new statute was needed to 
replace the 1946 Constitution. 

The government agreed with the Watson report in the point where it approved 
of the conduct of the authorities of the Gold Coast Colony, and it accepted the 
recommendation for the drafting of a new Constitution. At the same time it cate- 
gorically rejected the most progressive point suggesting the introduction of adminis- 
trative reforms which would have required that the traditional Councils of Chiefs 
of the three provinces (the “Colony”, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories) be 
superseded bv democratically elected councils independent ot the chiefs, and that 
the traditional “native authorities” in the rural districts be also completed with 
elected members. 


Conflicts in the U.O.C.C. Nkrumah’s Activity 

The leaders of the party, with Danquah at their head, though they themselves 
had summoned home Nkrumah and offered him the post ol party secretary, did 
not trust his organizing activity and revolutionary propaganda. W hen the party 
leaders were arrested and deported in connection with the 1948 riots, and were 
then heard by the Watson Commission, they tried to hold Nkrumah responsible 
for everything they were accused of, and after returning from deportation they 
deposed him from his party function. But Nkrumah continued his feverish activity, 
also thereby incurring the wrath of the party leaders. 
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A contributing factor of the sharpening of differences between Nkrumah and 
other U.G.C.C. leaders was that Nkrumah organized the youth movement, estab- 
lished new schools (“national colleges”) and founded the Accra Evening News . 

The refusal of the colonial administration to meet the demands of the people, and the 
inefficiency of the opportunist party leaders, had a revolutionizing effect mostly, 
and first of all, upon the young people. To unite the militant elements of the youth, 
Nkrumah founded a student organization, the Youth Study Group, which later 
merged with the Ashanti Youth Association and the Ghana Youth Association of 
Sekondi to form the Committee on Youth Organizations under the presidency of 
Komla Gbedemah , 1 a political organization which, in contrast to Danquah s moder- 
ate policy (“self-government within the shortest possible time”), adopted Nkru- 
mah s revolutionary slogan (“self-government now”). 

When in April 1948 Nkrumah returned from deportation, parents of students 
who had been expelled from school because of their strike of protest against the 
arrest of party leaders called and asked him to help their children to continue study- 
ing. Nkrumah submitted their request to the party leaders and, getting no support 
from them, he himself founded a schpol called Ghana National College. By the end 
of the first year the college had 230 students, and over one thousand more had applied 
for admission. Encouraged by the success of Ghana National College, Nkrumah 
later founded a number of similar colleges, or secondary schools, in various towns of 
the country. 

As General Secretary of the party, Nkrumah had emphasized from the outset 
that the party needed a political newspaper of its own, and since other party leaders 
did not espouse his idea, he carried out his plan, without their help, amidst great 
difficulties. The first issue of the paper he founded, ^4ccra Evening News, came out 
the very day (September 3, 1948) he was deposed as General Secretary of the party. 
The paper, whose editorship he entrusted to Kojo Botsio , 2 soon acquired great 
popularity. Encouraged by this success, Nkrumah later (in 1949, after the formation 
of the C.P.P.) founded the Morning Telegraph at Sekondi and the Daily Mail at 
Cape Coast. 

To counteract the success of the Accra Evening News , Danquah and his followers 
launched the weekly paper Ghana Statesman , but it was not a long-lived venture. 
After it had gone out of existence, they made a few r new experiments (National 
Times , Talking Drums) but these met the same fate soon. Later Danquah won a 
“libel suit” against the Accra Evening News; the paper was sentenced to a fine. 


1 Komla Agbeli Gbedemah was born the son of Ewe parents at Warri in Nigeria in 1912 
(his father was a medical worker of the colonial administration). He went to school at missions 
in Nigeria and continued his studies at Gold Coast colleges. Being unable to take his degree 
in medicine, he started business as a candy manufacturer. From 1939 till 1943 he taught in 
an Accra school, and later again engaged in business (as a timber contractor and transport 
agent). Upon Nkrumah’s return in 1947, he went into politics and joined the U.G.C.C. In 
1948, giving up business, he took over the publishing office of the Accra Evening News. 

2 Kojo Botsio was bom in 1916 in the Fanti tribe at Winneba (his father was an official 
of the colonial administration). He went to various Gold Coast schools, then to the Fourah 
Bay College of Sierra Leone, and finished his studies at Oxford and London, where he won a 
master’s degree in geography and taught in a London secondary school. In 1946 he took an 
active part in the West African Students’ Union in London and (together with Nkrumah) 
in the work of the West African National Secretariat. In November 1947 he returned with 
Nkrumah to the Gold Coast, where he became Vice-Principal of Akim-Abuakwa College at 
Kibi. From the day of his return he had been a member of the U.G:C.C., but first he displayed 
very little political activity. 
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Danquah was not satisfied with this and, being set upon preventing the publica- 
tion of the paper, bought the shop were it was printed. But the C.P.P. managed 
to bring out the paper under a new title (Ghana Evening News). 


Fight of the Youth Movement against the Opportunist U.G.C.C. Leaders. Foundation 
of the Convention Peoples' Party 

It was not the aim of the youth movement to split the party. On the contrary, 
the youth leaders endeavoured, in co-operation with the party and by making way 
into its ranks, to give effect within the party to the consistently militant programme 
of the independence movement. Nkrumah’s dismissal from the post of General 
Secretary made it clear to them that this was impossible, that the U.G.C.C. leaders 
did not want, and were unable, to lead a consistent struggle for independence. So 
the youth leaders decided to grab the initiative under Nkrumah’s leadership. 

All youth organisations of the country were called to a conference in Kumasi on 
December 23, 1948. The police prohibited the conference in the last minute. A great 
part of the delegates, however, were already in Kumasi and thus met in secret. 
After deliberating all night long, they worked out a manifesto entitled “Towards 
Self-Government” containing a new' draft Constitution. They published and distribut- 
ed this manifesto, and sent a copy of it to the Coussey Commission which was just 
then getting down to work. 

The conference which had failed in December 1948 was held in the early days 
of June 1949. After three days’ discussion the conference decided to propose the 
formation of a new political party, the Convention People’s Party. It summed up 
the programme of the new party in the six points which follow: 

(1) To fight relentlessly by all constitutional means for the achievement of full 
“self-government NOW” for the chiefs and people of the Gold Coast. 

(2) To serve as the vigorous conscious political vanguard for removing all forms 
of oppression and for the establishment of a democratic government. 

(3) To secure and maintain the complete unity of the chiefs and people of the Colony, 
Ashanti, Northern Territories and Trans-Volta. 

(4) To work in the interest of the trade union movement in the country for better 
conditions of employment. 

(5) To work for a proper reconstruction of a better Gold Coast in which the people 
shall have the right to live and govern themselves as free people. 

(6) To assist and facilitate in any way possible the realization of a united and self- 
governing West Africa. 1 

A mass rally was called in Accra on June 12 to establish the party. The meeting 
attended by more than sixty thousand people resolved that the Committee on Youth 
Organizations should be changed to an independent political association and named 
the Convention People’s Party (C.P.P.). 

The opportunist leaders of the U.G.C.C. who, in their meeting at Saltpond held 
at the same time, passed a decision to expel Nkrumah, changed tactics upon getting 
the news of the formation of the new' party. The leadership meeting of June 16 set 
up a conciliation committee (consisting of two clergymen and a lawyer) to allay 
the conflict between them and Nkrumah. The committee proposed that Nkrumah 


1 Kw'ame Nkrumah, Ghana t New York, 1957, pp. 100 101. 
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be reinstated as General Secretary, and the new party be accepted as the vanguard 
of the L.G.C.C. national movement. Nkrumah was inclined to agree, )iit the right- 
wing leaders did not accept the decision, and all but one member (George Grant, 
the President) of the leadership handed in their resignation. 1 hereupon Grant, 
on Nkrumah s proposal, convened a conference of l .G.C.C. delegates m Salt pond. 
The conference, which was attended by forty to fifty thousand people in addition 
to the delegates, accepted the suggestion of the conciliation committee and proposed 
re-election of the leadership. The ex-members of the leadership were opposed to 
this. It was moved that Nkrumah should be reinstated in his function, but the new 
party should be dissolved. Nkrumah was willing to accept on condition that the 
conference would elect a new leadership to carry out the programme to be adopted. 
The ex-leaders were opposed to this, too. The conference then brought in a vote of 
censure against them, and when Nkrumah announced that he termed no claim to 
the secretaryship and would resign from the party, too, the participants ot the con- 
ference accepted his offer with enthusiasm and took a stand in favour ot the new 
party. This meant the birth of Ghana s mass revolutionary party. 


The Coussey Commission 

In January 1949 the British government, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Watson report, appointed another Commission under Judge J. H. Coussey 
to work out a constitution along the proposed lines. In addition to the chairman, 
the Coussey Commission consisted of thirty-five African members, twenty-three 
of whom were nominated by the Governor, who, it was said, had selected them so as 
to represent all strata of the people and all the different political views (this, however, 
was untrue, since representatives of neither the workers nor the small farmers nor the 
small traders were included); the remaining twelve members of the Commission 
were representatives of the three Councils of Chiefs (the Joint Provincial Council 
of the Colory, the Council of the Confederation of Ashanti, and the Northern Terri- 
tories Territorial Council) which appointed four members each. 

The Commission functioned from January to August 1949. Its report published 
on October 26 proposed far-reaching changes in both the central and the local 
administrative system. 

As concern 8 the legislature, the Commission recommended that the former Legisla- 
tive Council be superseded by a bicameral parliament: a thirty-eight-member upper 
house comprising thirty-six selected members beside an appointed representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce and another of the Chamber of Mines, and a seventy- 
eight-member lower house, all members of which, except three appointed colonial 
officials, would have been elected by the people. In case the bicameral system would 
be unacceptable to the government, the report devised an alternative proposal for 
the establishment of a unicameral legislative council, in which one-third of the mem- 
bers would have been elected by the provincial councils, and two-thirds by the people, 
except the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of Mines 
as well as the ex-officio nominated three colonial officials. The Commission proposed 
that every taxpayer over 25 years of age should have the right to vote, and the elec- 
tions should take place in the towns through direct vote and in the provinces through 
electoral colleges. 

The Commission made a similarly radical proposal for the composition of the Exe- 
cutive Council. It recommended that the Council be composed of twelve members 
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and, though leaving the Governor in the presidency, should comprise only three 
appointed colonial officials and eight Africans (including the Speaker and at least 
five other members of the Legislative Council). According to this version, the Exe- 
cutive Council ought to be jointly responsible to the legislative Council, so that 
in case any governmental motion was voted down, the Executive Council should 
resign. 

As far as the reform of the local administrative system was concerned, the Coussey 
Commission essentially repeated the recommendations of the Watson Commission. 
The report proposed that each territory 1 should have its own territorial council, 
with two-thirds of the members being elected and one-third comprised of the chiefs, 
while its powers as executive organ would be defined occasionally by the central 
government; 2 the necessary financial means would also be centrally provided, 
control over its budget and financial management being exercised by the central 
government, while each territorial council would control the local authorities and 
organs within its own jurisdiction. 

By building the Legislative Council solely upon elected members, and ensuring 
the Africans a two-thirds majority in the Executive Council, the proposal of the 
Coussey Commission meant the greatest step yet forward; although, by leaving 
the presidency in the hands of the Governor and making three colonial officials 
ex-officio members of the Executive Council, the Coussey Commission showed that 
it regarded political guidance invariably as a task of the colonial staff of the 
British government, reserving for African members only the function of criticizing 
the official policy. This tendency was still more apparent from the fact that the 
Coussey Commission had let the Governor have the exceptional power to invali- 
date any act passed by the Legislative Council and to put into force any bill 
rejected by it. 

This explains why, the very day the report of the Commission was made public, 
the British government hastened to declare its acceptance subject to some modi- 
fications. 

Besides deciding for a unicameral Legislative Coimcil despite the recommendation 
of the Commission, the British government made three changes in the proposed 
measures: 

1. It refused to accept that the Executive Council be responsible to the Legislative 
Council; it insisted that the Executive Council should be answerable to the Governor 
in the future, too. 

2. It rejected also the principle of joint responsibility of the Legislative Council 
members and decided that the Legislative Council should have the right to dismiss 
only iudividual ministers, but not the Executive Council as a whole. 

3. It did not accept the proposal that the elected Speaker of the Legislative Council 
be an ex-officio member of the Executive Council; instead it decided that the Legisla- 
tive Council members whom the Governor appointed to the Executive Council should 
choose from among themselves the Speaker of the Legislative Council. 


1 The Coussey Commission proposed the division of the country into four territories by 
carving out Trans* Volta andTogoland as a fourth province in addition to the “Colony , Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories. 

* The Commission on its behalf recommended that the central government should transfer 
as many functions as possible to the regional governments, mainly' in the fields of health, 
education, public works and social affairs. 
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“ Positive Action”. General Strike in January I960. Nlcrumah s Arrest 


Nkbumah s announcement at the Jime constitutional conference of his party 
that the slogan “self-government now” should be upheld by a policy of Positive 
Action” caused great excitement both among the chiefs and among his former asso- 
ciates. the U.G.C.C. leaders, who interpreted it as incitement to revolt. When the 
chiefs summoned him and asked for an explanation. Nkbumah set forth his position 
and then published a pamphlet entitled What I mean by Positive Action explaining 
in detail that “Positive Action” meant no threat of violence but recourse to all 
available legitimate means (strike, boycott and civil disobedience among them) 
in case it would prove impossible to persuade the British government to fulfil the 
just demand of the people for the introduction of self-government. He stressed that 
they would study the Coussey report as soon as it was published, and if they should 
find its proposals unacceptable, they would expound their own ideas and proposals, 
and onlv in case of their rejection would they have recourse to the means of 1 ositive 
Action”. 

After his pamphlet was published, Nkrumah propounded this correct interpreta- 
tion of “Positive Action” at mass meetings first in Accra and then in a number 
of other towns of the country'. 

The report of the Coussey Commission was made public on October 26, 1949. 
As the report proposed only ambiguous reforms and did not envisage immediate 
self-government, it roused profound indignation both within the party and in broad 
masses of the people. The Convention People’s Party called a mass gathering to 
discuss the report on November 20. The rally, which was attended by representatives 
of fifty- two trade unions, 1 after a careful consideration of the report declared that 
“the Coussey report and His Majesty’s Government’s statement thereto are unaccept- 
able to the country as a whole”, and emphasized that the Gold Coasters demand- 
ed immediate self-government, that is, full dominion status within the Common- 
wealth. 

On December 15 Nkbumah addressed to the Governor a letter stating on behalf 
of the C.P.P. that if the government disregarded the popular will expressed at the 
November 20 rally, the party would resort to the means of “Positive Action”: 
it would start a civil disobedience campaign and demand the convocation of a con- 
stituent assembly of elected representatives of the people to discuss the Coussey 
report and draw up a new Constitution. 

Thereafter Nkbumah announced at another popular meeting in Accra that, in 
case the British government would not respond to the demands of the people in two 
weeks, the party would start the “Positive Action” campaign. He pointed out at 
the same time that the campaign should be conducted within the limits of the law, 
by abstaining from any act of violence (such as burning of buildings, looting, 
damage). 

The British government did not fail to respond: the answer of the colonial admin- 
istration to the challenge was that the editors of the papers backing the C.P.P. 
action were put in jail, and Nkbumah was sentenced, for violation of the press 
laws (an article published in the Sekondi Morning Telegraph) , to a fine of £300 or 
four months in prison. 


1 Only the Councils of Chiefs and two organizations — the U.G.C.C. and the Aborigines' 
Rights Defence Society — failed to send representatives to the big rally. 
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Nkrumah’s followers raised the money, so he could continue his activities. Upon 
his return to Accra after a few days’ propaganda campaign in the country, in the 
night of January 5 the police delivered him a letter from a high official of the colonial 
administration, Chief Secretary It. H. Saloway, summoning him to appear in his 
office the following day. During the talks the following morning Saloway tried 
to persuade Nkbumah to withdraw his appeal for “Positive Action”. Nkbumah 
declined, and explained that the only aim of “Positive Action” was to achieve 
by peaceful means that the people might decide by themselves whether or not to 
accept the recommendations of the Coussey report. 

Despite the failure of the talks, the colonial administration announced over the 
local radio the same day that the “Positive Action” campaign had been abandoned. 
Nkbumah immediately called a mass meeting where he refuted this announcement. 
The Executive Committee of the party resolved to start the “Positive Action” drive 
if the government should not respond to the people’s demand in a very few days. 

True, Saloway on January 8 issued a written summons requesting that the “Posi- 
tive Action” call be suspended and promising that the government would review 
the situation the same day, but since neither that day nor the next brought anything 
from the government, at a popular meeting in the afternoon of January 9 Nkbumah 
appealed to the people, inviting them — except health and public utility workers 
and police employees — to start a general strike at midnight of the 9th. At meetings 
held in Cape Coast, Sekondi and Takoradi the following day Nkbumah called upon 
the workers to join in the strike. 

Making use of his absence, the colonial administration addressed to the strikers 
a radio message calling upon them to resume work. After Nkrumah’s return on the 
10th, the population of Accra, to express its stand for “Positive Action”, staged 
a mass demonstration of protest in the morning and a mass rally in the afternoon. 
The shops were closed, factories and communication stopped, all economic activity 
came to a halt. The colonial administration responded by police terror, prohibited 
every assembly, started to carry out house searches and arrests. The papers of the 
C.P.P. were suppressed, their editors imprisoned, and their premises ransacked and 
closed down. The government-aided press organs ( Gold Coast Bulletin , Gold Coast 
Review) instigated without restraint against the C.P.P. and its leaders. On January 
17 the police raided the offices of the party, seized the papers and leaflets found there, 
and arrested Party Secretary Kojo Botsio. Then followed arrests of other leaders 
of the party, and finally of Nkbumah on January 22. All of them were brought to 
trial and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Nkbumah got one year in 
jail on each of the charges of incitement, call for illegal strike and instigation through 
the press. 

The 1951 Constitution and Elections in February 1951. 

Formation of the Nkrumah Cabinet 

The British government was disappointed in its hope of being able to paralyze 
the movement by removing its leaders. The imprisonment ol Nkbumah and his 
associates not only did not impair their prestige in the eyes ot the people but rather 
enhanced it; it did not discourage the party but stimulated it to continue the struggle 
more energetically. 

The British government found itself at the crossroads. As yet, it did not think at 
all of checking the movement by granting full self-government. Thus it had to choose 
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ortoMlow IkbStS bv^n'S olt^^sUWtioial reform proposed by 
L COUSSEV Conunission in the hope that the leaders of the African masses aspiring 
for independence, if confronted with an accomplished fact, would understand hat 
^nuSndence of the Coussey type still meant much more to them than anything 

in prison when the British government published the new draft 
ConsdtuZ. which was essentially in line with the proposals of the Coussev report 
subject to the afore-mentioned modifications effected by the government. The gist 
of it was a considerable change in the composition and the factor oftbel^g.skt. ve 
■ind Fxecutive councils. The legislature (House of Assembly) was to consist of 9 
nominated and 75 elected members; 38 of the latter to be elected through direct 
vote in the towns and through indirect vote m the provinces. 3 seats beuig distri- 
buted among representatives of the Electoral Colleges of the Northern Terra s 
( 19). of the Joint Provincial Council (11), of the Asanteman Council (b) and the South- 

6 F AcT‘ording d to C t h^ new Constitution the Executive Council had. in addition to the 
Governor as President, eleven members: three European officials and eight Africans. 
Ar d what is more important than the African majority: the members of the Council, 
though not being called Ministers, were invested with ministerial responsibilities 
which meant that they were answerable, not to the Governor, but to the House 
of Asseinblv. In other words: policy-making in the various fields of public adminis- 
tration was taken out of the hands of nominated government officials, whom until 
then the legislature could not remove but only criticize; thus political guidance 
was entrusted to executives having ministerial powers whom the House of Assembly 
could vote down or relieve any time it disagreed with their policy. 

The reforms introduced by’the new Constitution were, of course, far from satis- 
factorv to the Convention People’s Party, which demanded self-government at once. 
One could by no means accept as self-government a system under which only less 
than half of the legislators (38 out of 84) were democratically elected representatives 
of the people, while the highest function was held by the Governor appointed by the 
British government. This notwithstanding, the Convention People’s Party, wisely 
taking stock of the situation and upholding its principles - considering that the 
new Constitution, despite all its shortcomings, was a great advance towards selt- 
govemment - declared itself ready to take part in the legislative elections to be 

held under the new Constitution. , 

The elections of February 1951 brought total victory to the Convention People s 
Party. The C.P.P. candidates were elected in 29 of 33 provincial constituencies and 
in aU five districts of the capital, so that 34 of the 38 elected members represented 
the Convention People’s Party. Further seats were won by three members of Dan- 
quah s opposition party and an “independent” candidate. Nkrumah, still in prison, 
was elected in his absence by a great majority (22,780 of the 23,122 votes cast) 
in the central district of Accra. 

The election results put the British government in an awkward position and 
compelled it to release Nkrumah and his associates immediately and to consent 

1 This latter provision differed from the Coussey proposal, in which representatives of the 
“native authorities’’ would have constituted only one- third, and not half, of all elected members. 
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that the able leader of the Gold Coast peoples might take his seat in the 
House of Assembly, as well as in the Executive Council as “Leader of Government 
Business”. 


The First Steps of the Nkrumah Government 

The Nkrumah government started business by issuing the Local Government 
Ordinance. This regulation settled the question essentially on the line of the Coussey 
proposals. It divided the country into 37 districts (14 in the “Colony”, 10 in Ashanti, 

9 in the Northern Territories, and 4 in Trans-Volta). Every district established its 
own council. Urban and local councils were formed within the districts. There were 
altogether 14 urban and 229 local councils. The councils on every level were composed 
of elected and nominated members in the ratio of two to one. Election of members 
to the urban and local councils took place through direct vote. The franchise was 
granted to every man and woman over 21 years who owned a land or a house in 
the area, or who for six months before the elections had been resident there and 
paid the local taxes. District council members were elected and delegated by the 
urban and local councils. 

The proposals of the Coussey Commission differed from the provisions oi ^kru- 
mah’s ordinance on local government in two essential points: 

1. Imposition of local taxes under the ordinance w^as the duty of the urban and 

local councils, and not of the district councils as proposed by the Coussey Commis- 
sion; _ ...... 

2. the ordinance did not establish territorial councils and administration as pro- 
posed in the Coussey report, and it placed the senior officials of the provinces under 
direct central guidance and control (Minister of Local Government). The existing 
Councils of Chiefs — the Joint Provincial Council of the Colony, the Council ol the 
Confederation of Ashanti, and the Northern Territories Territorial Council — remain- 

ed in office. , , , ,, 

This latter provision of the ordinance, as will be seen below, gave rise to rathe 
strong resistance on the part of the opposition and became one of the mam issues 
of the political struggle between the government and the opposition in the years 

1954 to 1956. x 

An equally urgent concern of the Nkrumah government was to organize public 

education. To begin with, a detailed plan was mapped out to introduce for all chi dren 
a six-year primary course on a compulsory basis. The draft was enacted by the legis- 
lature in August 1951, and the new system started from January 19o_. 

In March 1952 another important amendment was made to the Constitution, 
the Executive Council was changed to a Cabinet of Ministers under the Prime Minister 
who was responsible, not to the Governor, but to the Legislative Amenably, and 
who was to be elected by the legislature on the recommendation of the bovemor 
The Legislative Assembly elected the other Ministers, at the proposal of the Prime 
Minister, also on the recommendation of the Governor. 

The arrangement by which the Governor's right of recommendation was left 
intact served merely the purpose of face-saving, because, though lading a provision 
by law, it practically stood to reason that the Governor at every tune had to re- 
commend Parliament to elect the leader of the majority party toGicoftceof Pme 
Minister, and to appoint the persons chosen by the latter to the posts cabint 

ministers. 
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On March 21, 1952, the Legislative Assembly, upon the Governor's recoin men- 
dation, elected Nkrumah Prime Minister by 45 votes to 34, with 8 abstentions 
(which was a remarkable result considering that there were in Parliament altogether 
34 members of the Convention People’s Party). 

Nkrumah considered the main task of his government to be the struggle for full 
independence (in and outside the Legislative Assembly). To carry this struggle to 
success, it was necessary first of all to amend the Constitution in force. 

The efforts of the Nkrumah government to meet its responsibilities at the 
helm of the country were greatly paralyzed by two main provisions of the 
1951 Constitution which were in contradiction to the principle of democratic 
self-government: 1. three British colonial officials were ex-officio members of the 
government; 2. thirty-seven representatives elected by the traditional “native 
authorities” stood for the interests of the chiefs, not of the broad masses of 
the people. The Convention People’s Party and the popular masses behind it 
did not for a moment cease to demand the elimination of these shortcomings 
of the Constitution. 

Immediately after his appointment as Prime Minister. Nkrumah started negotia- 
tions with the British Governor on the necessary constitutional reforms, and later, 
in June, talked also with the British Secretary for the Colonies, Lyttelton, during 
his visit to the Gold Coast. The Colonial Secretary told Nkrumah that, if he would 
submit his proposals after consultation with the chiefs and the people, the 
British government and the colonial administration would examine and discuss 
them; Nkrumah interpreted this to mean that the government should take 
the initiative and ask for the opinion of the chiefs and the people. On October 1, 
1953, Nkrumah delivered a speech in the Legislative Assembly, taking up one by 
one the constitutional issues to be settled, and called upon the chiefs and the 
people to consider these questions and submit their views and proposals to the 
government. 

The Prime Minister’s appeal received wide response in spite of the fact that the 
regional assemblies, the opposition parties (Ghana Congress Party, Ghana Nationalist 
Party) and the Gold Coast Trade Union Congress disagreed with the method proposed 
by Nkrumah for the discussion of a constitutional reform. In six months — before 
the end of March — 131 political and social organizations submitted their ideas 
and proposals to the government, which then issued a White Paper on Constitutional 
Reform. 

On July 10, 1953, Nkrumah — who had meanwhile been elected “Life Chairman” 
at the national conference of the party in June — on behalf of his party tabled a 
draft resolution in the Legislative Assembly. He proposed that Parliament should 
endorse the W bite Paper and empower the Cabinet to appeal to the British govern- 
ment, requesting it to submit to the British Parliament a bill on the granting of 
independence to the Gold Coast within the Commonwealth, and, pending the neces- 
sary constitutional and administrative measures, to amend the 1951 Constitution 
in force for the Gold Coast so that the Legislative Assembly should consist of members 
elected b\ secret ballot, and the Cabinet of Ministers should comprise only members 
of the Legislative Assembly and be responsible to the latter. After a thorough debate 
the legislature adopted the draft unanimously. 

On the basis of this act as adopted and of the \Y hite Paper, the government entered 
into negotiations with the British government. The talks lasted several months, 
but at last the British government, under pressure from public opinion, had to yield 
and agreed to the appropriate amendments to the Constitution. 
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The 1954 Constitution and Elections in June 1954 

By virtue of the new (institution of 1954 the unicameral legislature (National 
Assembly) had 104 members elected through direct vote, of whom 7 represented 
urban dmtmds (three from Accra, two from Kumasi, and one from Cape Sst 
and Sekondi-Takoradi each), J7 were territorial representatives (39 for the “Colony”, 

V H° r AS !T ‘:r the Northcrn Territories and Northern Togo, and 13 for Trans- 
Alta and Southern Togo) The representatives were elected for a term of four years. 
The members (at least e.ght) of the Cabinet of Ministers were appointed, uZ 
recommeiidation of the Prime Minister, by the National Assembly from am^gds 
own members. The Ministers were collectively responsible to the National Assembly 

lhe new Constitution still did not mean full self-government, for the British 
Governor remained m his post, controlling the matters of foreign policy and defence 
One canno even say that the 1954 Constitution allowed complete self-government 
in the handling of internal affairs (as was alleged by most Western bourgeois authors 1 ) 
because the police was invariably controlled by the Governor. (Still, the new Con- 
stitution meant some progress in this respect, in so far as it set up an Advisory Council to 
the Governor who was obliged to consult with this body in the exercise of his functions.) 

After the new Constitution was put into force in April 1954, the chiefs of the North- 
ern Territories to counteract the influence of the C.P.P., founded a new political 
organization, the Northern People’s Party, headed by Simon Diedong Dombo. 
The idea was to put candidates against those of the C.P.P. at the forthcoming elec- 
tions in the Northern Territories, and the chiefs hoped that, making use of their 
traditional prestige, they would succeed in winning the majority of the vote there and 
m creating a substantial opposition against the C.P.P. and the Nkrumah government. 

These expectations failed, however. At the elections held in June 1954, the Con- 
vention 1 eople s Party again won a brilliant victory: it received 79 of the 104 seats 
m larliament. The opposition Northern People’s Party won 14 seats besides six 
independents and five members from four small parties. One of the latter, the Ghana 
^ngress Party was founded in 1952 by Dr. Kofi A. Busia* for the fight against 
the C.P.P and the Nkrumah government. It had absorbed Danquah’s party 
the United Cold Coast Convention (which, after Nkrumah’s resignation, was losing 
more and more ground), and another small opposition party, the remnants of the 
National Democratic Party, as well as a few C.P.P. dissidents. The party wielded 
influence only in a very narrow circle and, lacking a mass basis, was unable to acquire 
national importance. 

At the first meeting of the newly elected National Assembly the Northern People’s 
Party demanded recognition as official parliamentary opposition. The government 
refused the demand on the ground that only a national party could be regarded 

^/n£\i°ndon?“S, ^43.’ A ° f 0haHa ' London ’ 1958 > P* 346 = Hatch - Everyman', 

* K°fi Bcsia was born of the Wench rulers’ family in Ashanti in 1914. He was educated at 
the local Protestant mission and then taught first at Wesley College in Kumasi and later at 
Achimota College, hrom 1939 to 1941 he took courses in history at London and Oxford univer- 
sities. From 1942 till 1940 he was an assistant district commissioner in the service of the Gold 
Coast Colony administration. In 1 940 he went to Oxford University for another year (on an 
English scholarship) and took a doctor’s degree in philosophy. Returning to his country, he 
worked in the colonial administration and studied sociology. From 1949 he taught, at the new 
College of the Gold Coast, and in 1951 he published a scholarly study. The Portion 
° ru „ ' . %n the Modern Political System of the Ashanti. In February 1 951 he became a member 
of the National Assembly as representative of the Ashanti chiefs. 
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M official oarliamentary opposition. The very name of the Northern People’s Party 
indicated that it was a regional party, not a national one. The Speaker of the Rational 
Assembly, however, overruled the government’s objection and declared the Northern 
People’s Party, as the most numerous opposition party m 1 arliament, to be the 
government’s official opposition. 


The Nkrumah Government in Struggle for Independetice 

In September 1954 a new opposition party was formed, the National Liberation 
Movement. The new party, despite its high-sounding name, was essentially a party 
of the Ashanti people who had initiated its creation, but it soon succeeded in winning 
support also from those elements who thought that the policy of the Convention 
People’s Party jeopardized the survival of tribalism and their power built on this 
system, as well as from other sections (for example, part of the cocoa planters who 
clamoured for a rise in the purchase prices). As concerns the political platform 
of the movement, it stood in oppositon to the Convention People s Party and the 
government only on one point of principle: in contrast to their efforts at centrali- 
zation, it demanded introduction of a federal system of government. The Liberation 
Movement stood on especially firm ground in Ashanti, but it found numerous sup- 
porters also in other places among those who were alarmed at the ever increasing in- 
fluence of the C.P.P. More than one member of even the Convention People s Party 
went over to the new party, which joined forces with the Northern People’s Party 
to act against the government's policy. 

Soon after the formation of the National Liberation Movement (October lJo4) 
the Ashantahene (the major chief of the Ashanti province) and fifty Ashanti chief- 
tains passed a decision, requesting the Queen of England to appoint a Commission 
to draw up a Federal Constitution for the Gold Coast. 

The Convention People’s Party opposed the idea of a federation. In December 
1954 Prime Minister Nkbcmah made an appeal to the National Liberation Movement 
and the Ashanti Confederacy Council. While pointing out that at the time when 
the 1954 Constitution had been drafted (and which had been worked out in consul- 
tation with all Councils of Chiefs and the parliamentary opposition) the idea of 
federation had not even come up, nor had it been mentioned in the programme of 
the opposition parties during the 1954 elections, he invited the leaders of the National 
Liberation Movement and the Ashanti Council to meet in conference with the govern- 
ment and discuss the matter. But the Ashanti leaders rejected the offer, saying that 
the question of a Federal Constitution should be discussed not in private talks 
between the Prime Minister and the regional assemblies and the political parties, 
but in a Constituent Assembly elected specially for this purpose. 

In January 1955 the Colonial Secretary denied the Ashanti chiefs’ request for a 
special commission to be appointed by the Queen to work out a Federal Constitution. 

In April the government submitted a proposal to the National Assembly that a 
commission be set up to draft a Constitution for the country (“to examine the ques- 
tion of a federal system of government for the Gold Coast and the question of a 
Second Chamber which have been raised in some quarters, and after consultation 
with responsible bodies and individuals, to make recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly” 1 ). 

1 Waed, A History of Ghana , London, 1958, p. 383. 
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Tho opposition first moved an amendment to the proposal, suggesting that the 
commission to be set up should not discuss constitutional matters, but should only 
prepare a proposal for the convocation of a Constituent Assembly; before the amend- 
ment was put to the vote, however, the opposition changed its mind and withdrew 
from the whole discussion. 

The National Assembly sent out the commission, which, though the opposition 
made no proposal whatever, discussed both the proposal for a federal system of 
government and that for a bicameral assembly, and finally in its report submitted on 
July 26, 1955, recommended rejection of both proposals. 

The opposition, however, still believed in the support of the British government 
and sent its federal proposals to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in August 
1955. Thereupon the Colonial Secretary, in agreement with the Nkrumah govern- 
ment, decided to proceed in accordance with the former proposal of the opposition 
and appointed a “Constitutional Adviser*’ to work out a draft Constitution accept- 
able to both parties. This task the British government assigned to Sir Frederick 
Bourne, former Governor-General of India. 

Bourne arrived in the Gold Coast in September 1955. The opposition, however, 
refused to co-operate with him. Nevertheless, he made suggestions in which he flatly 
rejected the idea of federation. At the same time, in order to avoid excessive centraliza- 
tion and to ensure that the government and the legislature, in handling national 
affairs, gave due consideration to the local requirements and to the opinion of local 
organs, he proposed the establishment of a regional assembly in any region where 
a complete network of district councils existed if their majority so desired. He 
proposed that regional assembly members should be: (a) all members of the legislature 
elected from the region; (b) an about equal number of members of the district and 
municipal councils, and (c) those whom the regional assembly deemed necessary to co-opt. 

Bourne did not at all touch upon the matter of setting up a second chamber, 
but he proposed that the matters affecting the traditional functions or interests of 
chiefs be discussed in the legislative body only after consultation with the chiefs 
concerned, whose views should then be made known to members of Parliament. 

Bourne’s proposals did not, of course, satisfy the opposition. Two months after 
the Bourne report had been published, in February 1956, the government made 
another attempt to reach an agreement with the opposition. With a view to discuss- 
ing the proposals of the Bourne Commission and working out the details, it called 
a conference to Achimota for February 16. With Bourne taking part in the talks 
in his quality of adviser, the conference was attended by eight delegations (the Con- 
vention People’s Party, the Brong Council of Chiefs, the Ex-Servicemen’s Union, 
the Moslem Council, the Trade Union Congress, the Joint Provincial Council of the 
Chiefs in the “Colony”, the local governing councils in the North, and the Council 
of Trans-Volta/Togoland Region). The National Liberation Movement, the Northern 
People’s Party, the Ashanti Council of Chiefs and the Northern Territories Council 
were willing neither to attend the conference nor to submit their views. 

The proposals agreed upon at the Achimota conference were broadly in line with 
tho Bourne proposals, except for the following main points: 

(а) Considering that the establishment of the regional assemblies made slow progress 
(at the time of the conference only two such assemblies existed in the “Colony’ ), 
the conference did not make the formation of the regional assemblies dependent 
on the functioning of a complete network of district councils in the region concerned. 

(б) The conference dropped the proposal that all members of the legislative body 
should be ex-officio members of their regional assembly; instead it proposed that 
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members of Parliament should also take seats in the regional assemblies in the usual 
wav — on the basis of local elections. 

The conference accepted and worked out in detail the recommendation of the 
Bourne report, concerning the rights of chiefs. It proposed the establishment m 
each region of a new organ, the House of Chiefs, which should have the duty to 
advise the government on matters regarding traditional institutions and affairs 
and, if it saw necessary, to propose that one or another bill be previously discussed 
in a select committee, and, in case the Houses of Chiefs of the two Regions so pro- 
posed. the government should be obliged to appoint such a select committee. 

In April 1956 the government made public its draft Constitution, which was essen- 
tially in line with the proposals of the Achimota conference. The National Assembly 
discussed the draft and, subject to insignificant modifications, adopted it unani- 
mously. The opposition again abstained from taking part in the debate. 

In May 1956 the Colonial Secretary declared his readiness to fix a date for inde- 
pendence as soon as the new general elections were over and the new National Assem- 
bly would adopt by a “reasonable majority” a resolution requesting the British 
government to declare the Gold Coast an independent state. 


Elections in July 1956. Birth of the Sovereign State of Ghana 

The elections in July 1956 were held under the new Constitution. The Convention 
People’s Party again won a more than two-thirds majority, gaining 71 seats of 104 
(all 44 seats for the “Colony”, 8 of the 13 seats for the Trans-Volta/Togo region, 
8 of the 20 seats for Ashanti, and 11 of the 26 seats for the Northern Territories). 
On the side of the opposition the National Liberation Movement gained 12 seats 
and the Northern People’s Party won 15, in addition to 3 Independents (one of whom 
supported the government) and 3 members of splinter groups. 

On August 3 the new National Assembly empowered the government (by 72 
votes to none, since the opposition abstained) to submit to the British government 
a request for the granting of independence. 

On September 18 the Colonial Secretary stated that he endorsed the resolution 
adopted “by a reasonable majority” of the National Assembly, agreed that the Gold 
Coast should become and independent state on March 6, 1957, and approved of the 
National Assembly resolution on the change of the country’s name to Ghana. 

The opposition still did not accept defeat. The government (that is, the Convention 
People’s Party) and the opposition disagreed mainly on three points. The opposition 
demanded (1) greater autonomy for the regional assemblies and its laying down in 
the Consitution, (2) a bicameral Parliament, and (3) the setting up of an eight-member 
Council of State, composed of the Governor, the head chiefs of the four traditiona 1 
regions (Ashanti, Northern Territories, the “Colony”, Trans-Volta/Togo), the Prime 
Minister, the leader of the opposition, and the Attorney-General. 

The negotiations held in October between government and opposition brought 
about some rapprochement between the positions of the parties, but no definitive 
agreement was reached. So much so that in December the Asanteman Council threat- 
ened to secede, and when the Colonial Secretary cabled the Council that the United 
Kingdom was in no position to support the idea of secession, the Council asked the 
Secretary either to visit the Gold Coast or to send out a commission to reconcile 
the divergent positions. In view of the urgency of the matter (the Ghana Independ- 
ence Bill already lay before the British Parliament), Colonial Secretary Lennox- 
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Boyd accepted the invitation and, during his visit to the Gold Coast in January 
1957, succeeded in reconciling the opposing parties. 

The opposition dropped the idea of a second chamber and a Council of State as 
well as a constitutional provision for the powers of the regional assemblies. On the 
other hand, the government agreed that: 

(1) the powers of the regional assemblies should be worked out by a regional con- 
stitutional commission in which more than two-thirds of the members would be 
representatives of regional interests, and which, in nine months from the beginning 
of independence, was to present its proposal to Parliament, which in turn should 

fix the powers of the regional assemblies on this basis in a separate act of legislation; 

(2) a two-thirds majority should be required for any amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and in especially important matters (namely, if it came to the dissolution or 
suspension of a regional assembly, or to a change in the boundaries of a region) 
the amendment bill should be definitively adopted in Parliament only if two-thirds 
of the regional assemblies and the Houses of Chiefs had previously expressed their 
agreement; 

(3) the Prime Minister should every time consult in advance the leader of the 
opposition about any proposal he was going to make to the Governor for appoint- 
ments to the civil service. 

On the basis of this agreement the British government in its White Paper published 
in February 1957 issued the final text of the new Constitution. Meanwhile, on Febru- 
ary 7, the Ghana Independence Act had received the Royal assent. 

The proclamation of Ghana’s independence took place with all solemnity on March 
6, 1957. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NIGERIA 


The Richards Constitution 

The first few years following the end of World War II in Nigeria were marked 
by the struggle, first against the draft Constitution under preparation and then 
against the new Constitution in force. Governor Richards tabled his draft in the 
Legislative Council in 1946, and the new Constitution came into effect on January 
1, 1947. 

The Richards Constitution divided Nigeria into three parts — the Northern, 
Eastern and Western Regions. Each received a sham parliament called the Regional 
Assembly. 1 But the Regional Assemblies were not real parliaments: their members 
were British colonial officials and other persons appointed by the British Governor 
or nominated by the chiefs; furthermore, they were no legislative bodies, their func- 
tions consisting merely in giving advice and sending representatives to the central 
Legislative Council. This latter, which was presided over by the Governor, was 
composed of 13 colonial officials as ex-officio members and 24 unofficial members 
who were either appointed by the Governor or delegated by the Regional Assemblies 
comprising also ex-officio or nominated members. 2 The Legislative Council had only 
four elected members: three for Lagos and one for the Calabar district, elected by 
persons over 21 years who had a yearly income of at least £50. 

The Legislative Council remained an advisory body to the Governor, since it was 
composed mostly of colonial officials in addition to four African members of the 
Governor's choice. It dealt also with the drafting of bills, but its members were 
answerable to the Governor, who alone was empowered to relieve them. 

The N.C.N.C., which stood up for the unity of the country, and which advocated 
the establishment of a Legislative Council consisting of elected members, in 1946 
conducted a nationwide campaign against the constitutional reform in preparation. 
This militant stand considerably enhanced the popularity of the party. Its member- 
ship was growing rapidly. In 1947, for instance, the Nigerian Trades Union Congress 
as a body joined the N.C.N.C. 


1 Northern Nigeria got a “bicameral parliament”: the Regional Assembly and a House of 
Chiefs composed of sultans and other paramount chiefs. 

* From the North four members were delegated by the House of Chiefs and five by the 
Regional Assembly; from the West two chiefs were nominated by the Governor and four mem- 
bers were delegated by the Regional Assembly; from the Last five members were delegated 
by the Regional Assembly and four were appointed by the Governor to represent the foreign 
busines interests. 
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The Zikist Movement 


But the party lacked unity. Its radical left wing emerged as early as 1946; its mili- 
tant young members in February 1946 formed the so-called Zikist Movement as the 
party’s youth section. Originally, this organization was set up for the defence of 
Azikiwe, whom the colonial administration held responsible and persecuted for the 
1945 strike of miners. Already in 1946 the movement gained ground all over the 
country. 

At the beginning of 1947 it had 27 branches, embracing the overwhelming 
majority of the patriotic youth of Nigeria. The young people made an example of 
Azikiwe and almost worshipped him. 1 As the West African Pilot wrote reporting 
on the formation of the movement in its issue of March 2, 1946: “Nevermore shall 
we allow this evangelist [Azikiwe] to cry his voice hoarse when millions of youths 
of Nigeria can take up his whisper and echo it all over the world . . . He has lived 
a life that must live as long as Nigeria lives.” 2 

Up to the end of 1948 the Zikist Movement was practically the only youth section 
of the N.C.N.C., with which it had a common press organ, the West African Pilot . 
Even the Secretariat of the N.C.N.C. formulated this relationship as follows: “The 
NCNC is the whole and the Zikist Movement is only a part of that whole.” 3 However, 
from the end of 1948 onwards — after the N.C.N.C. adopted a more moderate pro- 
gramme — the most militant members of the Zikist Movement started a campaign 
under the slogan “Positive Action”, calling upon the masses to refuse co-operation 
with the government. In October 1948 an active member of the Movement, Osita 
Agwttma, delivered a lecture entitled “A Call for Revolution”, professing a “new 
philosophy” whose “adherents will see nothing good in co-operating with the British 
Government as long as we remain enslaved”. 4 In February 1949 the leader of the 
Zikist Movement, H. R. Abdallah, published in the Pilot an appeal under the title 
“The Age of Positive Action”, where he wrote among other things: 

“I hate the Union Jack with all my heart because it divides the people wherever 
it goes ... It is a symbol of persecution, of domination, a symbol of exploitation, . . . 
brutality . . . We have passed the age of petition, . . . the age of resolution, . . . the 
age of diplomacy . . . This is the age of action — plain blunt and positive action.” 
The colonial government reacted by having ten leaders of the Movement arrested 
and sent to trial on the charge of sedition. At the trial held in February 1949 the 
accused got severe sentences of imprisonment and fines. 

The elimination of the most militant leaders of the Movement retarded the activi- 
ties of Zikists for a time. A few months later, however, the Movement was reviving 
as a consequence of the Enugu events of November 1949. 

At that time the workers of the Enugu coal mines started a slowdown strike to 
obtain remedy for their complaints. On November 18 the colonial authorities, being 
afraid that the explosives stored in the mines might get into the hands of Zikists, 
directed the explosives to be removed and committed to the care of armed police. 
Seeing that the mine owners intended to close down pits and lock out the strikers, 
the miners tried to prevent the removal of the explosives and resisted. The police 
opened fire, causing a toll of 21 dead and 51 wounded. 


1 See the passage on the National Church below. 

2 J. S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism , pp. 296-297. 

2 Op. cit . , pp. 298-299. 

4 West African Pilot , Oct. 27, 1948. 
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Under the impact of the Enugu events, patriots belonging to various parties 
combined and set up a National Emergency Committee, which functioned nearly 
nine months. Up to September 1950 it seemed that this understanding would be a 
lasting affair. However, the Committee was not a militant organization. Its only 
considerable result during nine months of existence was that the racial practices 
applied within the teaching staff of University College were ended. The Committee 
broke up in October 1950 because the leaders were scrambling for positions and also 
tribal conflicts flared up again. 



The Zikist Movement remained the militant organization of the true patriots. 
Following the Enugu events, the Movement organized popular meetings and demon- 
strations one after another under the auspices of either the Emergency Committee 
or the N C N.C. The colonial authorities sent out police to disperse the people, lo 
the police volleys and atrocities the masses often responded by fomenting riots, 
manhandling Europeans, ravaging public buildings, and so forth. _ 

The colonial government appointed a Commission to investigate into the 5 - 

“riots”. The Commission based its report mostly on what had been said by represen- 
tatives of the colonial security organs. The report charged the Zikist Movement with 
having organized a conspiracy and prepared an armed uprising. A security officer 
told the Commission that Zikists had been hoarding arms and ammunition srnce 
early 1948. Another charge was that they had made speeches melting to rebellion. 
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and also that they had devisod a plot to kill a high official of the colonial administra- 
tion. Relying on the report, the police raided the homes of Zikists and was said to 
have found a large amount of inciting literature. Several members of the Movement 
were arrested and imprisoned, and in April 1950 the Governor banned the Zikist 
Movement. However, the Zikists who had been left at liberty re-formed their or- 
ganization as the Freedom Movement a month later. The new organization, which 
had its local branches mainly in Lagos and in towns of the Eastern Region, as well 
as in some places of Western and Northern Nigeria, aimed at the destruction of 
“all forms of imperialism and the establishment of a free Socialist Republic of Ni- 
geria fighting in and out of Parliament employing nonviolent revolutionary tactics”. 1 
But the Movement was not long-lived. The personal conflicts among the Lagos and 
Port Harcourt leaders discouraged many of its followers and the reorganization in 
1951 of the N.C.N.C. and the formation in 1952 of the N.C.N.C. youth section made 
the Freedom Movement as a separate entity practically superfluous. (As will be seen 
below, the most militant member among the Zikists, Nduka Eze, also pursued his 
political activities in the framework of the N.C.N.C.) 


The National Church of Nigeria 

Working in close co-operation with the Zikists was the National Church of Nigeria, 
which had been formed in the second half of 1948 and represented, as it were, the 
religious wing of the Zikist Movement (and later of the Freedom Movement). One 
and the same person was leader of both organizations in many towns. The aim of 
the Movement was to worship Aziktwe 2 and to cultivate the nationalist spirit. At 
divine services they read aloud, besides the Bible, passages from N.C.N.C. publica- 
tions and Azikiwe 's wri tings. The sermons were practically nationalist-minded 
political speeches, and the hymns and prayers were toning in with them. 3 

Azikiwe himself was largely responsible for the propagation of his divine mission. 
For example, we read in his book Renascent Africa , published in 1937 (p. 17): “I 
will publicly admit that I have never claimed to be a New Messiah, although for 
reasons best known to a section of the West African Press I have been elevated to 
that creditable and immortal position. It is possible that I may be one of the apostles 
of the new Africa.” 

The propaganda of the National Church — in contrast to Zikist propaganda proper, 
which was directed against the political rule of imperialism — assailed first of all 
the European Churches and missionaries. Coleman refers to a sermon entitled “Ni- 
geria in the Tentacles of Religious Imperialism”, and quotes from an article where 

1 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 301 — 302. 

2 In November 1950, when Azikiwe attended a festive Church service, one of the Church 
dignitaries gave him the benediction and likened him to Christ. Another Church leader wrote 
in a book the following: “God sends His prophets to various nations from age to age to lead, 
teach, succour, defend and reform His human creations in travail, despair and decay. Thus 
the Arabs had Mohammed . . . [The] Russians had Lenin . . . [The] Indians had Gandhi . . . 
And Africa has Dr Nnarndi Azikiwe.” (K. O. K. Onyioha, The National Church of Nigeria: 
Its Catechism and Credo. Yaba, 1950, p.36.) 

3 One of their prayers read as follows: “O Almighty and everlasting God of the universe, 
God of Africa . . . Give ear to the prayers of Thy children who assemble here ... to implore 
Thee to give us . . . freedom from foreign domination, and freedom to own and enjoy this 
portion of Thy earth which Thou hast, without a mistake, allocated to us ... ” (From “Nation- 
al Hymns and Prayers, National Church of Nigeria and the Cameroons”, quoted by Coleman, 
op. cit., p. 303). 
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it is pointed out that none of the missionaries assists the Nigerians' freedom move- 
ment, that the missionaries “are enemies of our Freedom; ... in the guise of Chris- 
tianity they use our churches and schools to suppress and ridicule our political 
consciousness”. 1 


The Nigerian Labour Movement after the War 

Prior to 1946 the workers of the European firms established in Nigeria were not 
unionized. At the end of 1946 Nduka Eze 2 formed a union of the workers of the 
United Africa Company. The union grew very rapidly and in 1950 already had 18,000 
members. Eze played a major role in the fact that in 1947 the Nigerian Trades Union 
Congress joined the N.C.N.C. When in 1948 the majority of the Congress broke with 
the N.C.N.C., Eze and his adherents engineered a split in the trade-union movement 
and formed the Nigerian National Federation of Labour, which functioned as the 
labour wing of the N.C.N.C. 

In September 1949 Eze launched a daily paper entitled Labour Champion. The last 
issue of the paper appeared on June 30, 1950. 

At the time of the Enugu events Eze, as Executive President of the Zikist Move- 
ment, formed a “National Labour Committee” to safeguard the mineworkers' in- 
terests. In Enugu he delivered a speech which could be construed as an intention 
of pushing the labour movement on to the course of “positive action” advocated by 
the Zikists. For this action the colonial authorities charged Eze with sedition, so 
that after November 1949 he had to refrain from further action for a while. But 
already at the beginning of 1950 he made new attempts to restore the unity of the 
trade-union movement, and by the end of May 1950 he managed to bring to life 
the Nigerian Labour Congress as the new trade-union centre, which then included, 
besides Eze's National Federation of Labour, also the Nigerian Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Government Workers' Union. In August 1950, as general secretary 
of the new centre he initiated and directed a strike of the workers of all commercial 
enterprises. The strike ended with the victory of the workers (a cost-of-living grant 
of 12.5 per cent). After the year's end, however, Eze's position became shaky. Among 
other things, this was due to the failure of another strike of the Nigerian Labour 
Congress in December 1950. After this the conditions of the workers began deteriorat- 
ing (dismissals and wage cuts), and this led to the lowering of the trade unions' 
prestige. Another reason was that Eze turned sharply against Azikiwe since, with 
reference to the example of Russia and China, he was more and more openly critical 
of the “bourgeois leadership” of the parties, including the N.C.N.C., 3 and in January 
1951 he failed in his attempt to form a Nigerian “Labour party”. The result was 
that in February 1951 Azikiwe expelled him from the N.C.N.C. government and 


1 Coleman, op. cit., p. 303. . A ^ . 

2 Nduka E*e went to mission schools and later worked as a clerk with the United Africa 

Company. He was among the first to join the Zikist Movement of first an Exe- 

cutive Committee member, later Executive Secretary, and finally — in 1949/o0 — Executive 

3 In a meeting of the Freedom Movement in February he said among other tilings: Nigeria 

is pregnant with political confusion; . . . there are so many parties ... an yet t le jearnings 
and aspirations of the people remained unfulfilled . . . The masses and workers are the back- 
bone of the country. Experience in Russia and China proved that conclusively. 1 he masses 
must recognize and accept their position as the vanguard of the liberation movement. Colb- 
man, op. cit., p. 306. 
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charged that Eze was inciting against him at home and abroad, and that it was 
mainly due to his activities that the Zikist Movement had been banned. 

After the break between Eze and Azikiwe the most militant elements of the 
Zikist Movement, encouraged by the success of the Convention People's Party of 
the Gold Coast, formed in Eastern Nigeria the Nigerian Convention People's Party 
(C.P.P.), which openly turned against Azikiwe and the N.C.N.C. As a counter- 
measure, Azikiwe, in 1952, founded the N.C.N.C. Youth Movement in order to win 
over to his party the former members of the banned Zikist and Freedom movements 
as well as the uncommitted young people, that is, to entice them to leave the C.P.P. 


The Birth of Parties in Northern Nigeria 

As far back as 1945 a member of the N.C.N.C. radical wing, Mallamm H. R. 
Abdallah, formed at Kano a political group named “Northern Elements Progres- 
sive Association” (N.E.P.A.). Soon afterwards Abdallah was imprisoned and the 
organization fell apart. 

In 1949Abubakar Balewa formed in Northern Nigeria a cultural association 
called the “Northern People's Congress” (N.P.C.), which was joined also by part of 
the former N.E.P.A. members. Although not yet a political party, the organization 
engaged in politics, too. To begin with, it voiced radical political slogans but, owing 
to the ever growing influence of feudal rulers and traditional chiefs who sup- 
ported its policy, it gradually became their mouthpiece. Balewa in 1950 demand- 
ed that their representatives should receive half of the seats in the future Fede- 
ral Parliament, and made Northern Nigerian participation in the Federal Parlia- 
ment conditional on compliance with that demand. 

That same 3-ear the radical youth of the Bomu Sultanate in the North formed the 
Bomu Youth Improvement Association, a cultural and social organization under 
the direction of Ibrahim Imam. 

At the beginning of 1950, a social organization named the “Middle Zone League” 
w'as formed in the south of the Northern Region with the aim of uniting the peoples 
of the Middle Belt. 

In July 1950 the radical-minded members of the Northern People's Congress 
resigned and then formed the Northern Progressive Union (N.P.U.). The new 
party entered into contact with Azikiwe 's N.C.N.C. and placed its propaganda at 
the service of the struggle for the liquidation of the absolute power of feudal 
rulers and traditional chiefs in the North and for the improvement of the situa- 
tion of the peasantry. 


Formation of the Action Group 

While the Regional Assemblies and the central legislature were discussing the 
constitutional reform, a new party made its appearance in the political arena of 
Nigeria. Obafemi Awolowo, who had returned to Ibadan from London in 1948, 
formed in Western Nigeria the “Egbe Omo Oduduwa”, 1 a cultural group which had 
been founded at London towards the end of the war. In April 1951 this organization 
was transformed into a political party under the name “Action Group”. Unlike the 

1 See p. 3G. 
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N.C.N.C., which stood for the consolidation of the unity of the country and the 
establishment of a strong central power, the new party was in favbur of a federation 
of all tribes and regions of Nigeria. In its programme it raised the slogan “freedom 
and welfare” and demanded the termination of British rule and the elimination of 
illiteracy, poverty and diseases. The party confined its activity to Western Nigeria 
for the time being, under the consideration that, when coming to power in the West, 
it would become able to assert its influence on an all-Nigerian scale later. 


The 1951 Constitution 

Soon after the Richards Constitution had come into force, the N.C.N.C. sent a 
delegation to London to talk with the Labour government then in power. The 
delegation proposed amendments to the Constitution. Colonial Secretary Creech 
Jones received the delegation but rejected its proposals. Thereupon the N.C.N.C. 
conducted a nationwide campaign calling upon the masses to boycott the Legis- 
lative and Executive councils to be formed under the Constitution. 

Still in 1947 Governor Richards was succeeded by John Macpherson . 1 Upon 
taking office the new Governor announced that the Richards Constitution would 
be revised. In 1949 he set up a Commission, composed of unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council, to work out new proposals, and in 1950 he convened the All- 
Nigerian Constitutional Conference in Ibadan to draft the new Constitution on 
the basis of the Commission's recommendations. The draft Constitution formulated 
at the Conference was discussed by the Regional Assemblies and by a specially ap- 
pointed committee of the central Legislative Council. The new Constitution came 
into force towards the middle of 1951. 

This new r Constitution announced with a fuss, however, only aggravated the contro- 
versies created by the provisions of the Richards Constitution, namely the division 
of the country, the growing influence of feudal elements, and the lack of direct suffrage: 

(a) it not only maintained the Regional Assemblies in their former composition, 
but invested them with legislative powers: 

(b) also in Western Nigeria it established, besides the Regional Assembly, a House 
of Chiefs on the model of the North; 

(c) on the model of the central Executive Council it established a Regional Exe- 
cutive Council in each of the three Regions: 

(d) to replace the former central legislature, it set up a 148-member House of 
Representatives to be elected by the Regional Assemblies from among their own 
members; in this Federal Parliament the feudal-influenced North had as many 
seats as the Western and Eastern Regions had in the aggregate. 


Crisis in the N.C.N.C. 

In the elections held under the 1951 Constitution the N.C.N.C. obtained the large 
majority of the votes in the Eastern Region. Also in the West it had a majority, 
but there several of the elected N.C.N.C. members went over to the Action Group, so 
that the ministerial government was formed by N.C.N.C. members in the East and b\ 

» It is characteristic of Richards’ dubious political integrity that upon his return to Eng- 
land he joined the Labour Party, only to switch over to the Liberal Party about eighteen 
months later; finally , he again changed his mind, deserted the Liberals and joined the 1 ory camp. 
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Action Group members in the West. Azikiwe was not elected to the Federal Parlia- 
ment, but he was a member for Lagos in the Western Regional Assembly where the 
Action Group held the majority. From that time on the N.C.N.C., which had until 
then endorsed the federal solution, was against federation and made propaganda 
for a boycott of the Federal Parliament. 

This provoked a crisis in the N.C.N.C. Several members of the party, who had 
received portfolios in the federal government, opposed the boycott, saying that the 
new Constitution ought to be tested. They were ousted from the party, but this did 
not end the crisis. In January 1953 a few members of the N.C.N.C. government 
of Eastern Nigeria were relieved because they, too, were against the boycott. N.C.N.C. 
members who had resigned from the party — members of the Regional Assembly 
and the Federal Parliament — formed a new political group, the National Independ- 
ence Party (N.I.P.). Then new elections were held in the Eastern Region but the 
N.I.P. obtained all in all 9 seats, so that Azikiwe again made a triumphal entry into 
the Regional Assembly and remained at the helm of the government as Chief Minister. 


Party Wrangles in Northern Nigeria 

The winner of the 1951 elections in Northern Nigeria was the N.P.U. This prompt- 
ed Balewa to counteract the influence of the N.E.P.U. by changing the cultural 
character of the Northern People's Congress and constituting it into a political party. 
This was done in October 1951. 

The radical policy of the N.P.U. and its relationship with the N.C.N.C. induced 
the feudal rulers and tribal chiefs as well as the British government to support Bale- 
wa. The N.E.P.U. demand concerning the composition of the Federal Parliament, 
as we have seen, was fulfilled by the 1951 Constitution. As against the radicalism of 
this party, the N.C.N.C. advocated respect for traditions and demanded only gradual 
and moderate reforms which it expected the established feudal and tribal authorities 
to carry out (for example, it opposed woman suffrage). Thus the N.C.N.C., after its 
transformation into a political party, won ever stronger support from the feudal 
rulers and tribal chiefs as well as from the British government. 

But the N.P.U. did not give in. In October 1952 it issued a “statement of prin- 
ciple" in which, discussing the political situation in Northern Nigeria, it made a 
fierce attack on the sultans and other feudal and tribal leaders, called for the eman- 
cipation of the enslaved peasants, for the modernization of the Islam and the Moslem 
schools, and set as the final goal the people's coming into power. It set the party 
organizations the immedicate task of fighting to remedy the local grievances. The 
Zikist propaganda conducted by the paper Comet published at Kano won great 
popularity to the party with the Muslim traders and intellectuals, the tribes of the 
Middle Belt, the youth of the Hausa tribes, the Northerners living in the South, 
and mainly the poor populations of the Northern Nigerian towns and the other poor 
people inhabiting the areas adjoining the railways. 


Parliamentary Debate in March 1953. Enahoro’s Proposal and Its Consequences 

On March 31, 1953, Chief Anthony Enahoro, a member of the Action Group* 
introduced a motion in the central legislature: the House should demand self-govern- 
ment for Nigeria by 1956. The Northern People's Party moved an amendment: 
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self-government should be granted, not by 1956, but “as soon as is practicable". 
The Action Group, backed up by the N.C.N.C., insisted on the specific date. A heated 
debate ensued, and, as the House accepted the amendment proposed by the North- 
ern People's Party, the members of the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group walked out. 
Thereafter the Western Nigerian members of the federal government resigned, and 
the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group, hitherto opposed to each other, concluded a 
pact for the achievement of self-government by 1956, and started a tentative cam- 
paign against the Northerners. Angry crowds at Lagos insulted several M.P.s of 
the Northern People's Party, and the press in both southern Regions kept intensifying 
the attacks on the party's policy. The reaction of the N.P.P. was the publication of 
an eight-point programme, which, if implemented, would have been tantamount to 
the secession of the Northern Region from Nigeria. Thereupon the leaders of the 
southern parties and their press started still more vehement attacks, calling the 
Northern People's Party leaders imperialist lackeys who did not represent the views 
of their own people. Then the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group sent delegations to 
the towns in the North to make propaganda under the slogan “self-government by 
1956". An Action Group delegation headed by S. L. Akintola called a popular 
meeting at Kano, which ended with bloody clashes that lasted for days between 
followers of the southern parties, on the one hand, and of the Northern People's 
Party, on the other. The battle demanded 36 dead (15 for the North and 21 for the 
South) and 241 wounded. 1 


Neiv Talks about the Constitution 

Immediately following the Kano events, on May 21, Colonial Secretary Lyttelton 
of Great Britain called the Nigerian party leaders to a conference in London to revise 
the 1951 (Macpherson) Constitution. The talks were conducted first at London 
during July and August 1953, and then at Lagos in January 1954. The result was a 
new draft Constitution which the majority of the negotiators found acceptable. 2 
This is now the so-called Lyttelton Constitution of 1954. During the talks the 
British government promised to convene a new conference for 1956 to discuss furt- 
her improvements of the Constitution. 


The 1954 Constitution 

The new Constitution laid the foimdations of the Federation of Nigeria, but it 
did so in a peculiar, contradictory way, to serve the interests of the British govern- 
ment. The three (Northern, Eastern and Western) Regions of Nigeria constituted 

1 Report of the Kano Disturbances (16th, 17th, 18th and 19th May 1953), Kaduna, 1953, p. 21 . 

2 Participating in the conference were representatives of five parties (Northern People s 
Party, National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, Action Group, Northern Progressive 
Union, United Independence Party). Delegates of the latter party, who demanded the estab- 
lishment of a strong central govermnent and opposed the extension of the powers of the Region- 
al Assemblies, walked out of the conference. The head of the Action Group, Awolowo, also 
left the conference in its first stage, after rejection of his demand that the city of Lagos be 
recognized as part of the Western Region. In the second stage of the conference (at Lagos), 
however, where the issue was again brought up and definitively decided, he also acceptt t le 
new Constitution which placed Lagos immediately under the authority of the federal govern- 
ment. 
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a Federation, with the Southern Cameroons as the fourth 1 and Lagos city as an 
annex. (The rural districts of former Lagos Colony still belonged to the Wostem 
Region.) The British Governor of Nigeria became Governor-General of the Federa- 
tion, and the Lieutenant-Governors administering the three Regions were promoted 
Regional Governors. 

The Regions obtained enlarged powers, but the Constitution made specific dis- 
tinction between matters to be dealt with only by the federal legislature and those 
in which either the Federal House of Representatives or the Regional Houses of 
Assembly could legislate, laying down at the same time that in case of conflicts 
of federal and regional laws the federal law should prevail. 

The bicameral system remained in force in the Northern and Western Regions 
(House of Assembly and House of Chiefs), while the Eastern Region retained its 
unicameral system. The Northern Region had as many representatives elected (92) 
as had the others together (42 for the Eastern and the Western Region each, 6 for 
the Southern Cameroons, and 2 for Lagos). In addition, the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives included among its members six colonial officials who were ex-officio 
members and six “special members” appointed by the Governor-General. There 
were 131 elected, four ex-officio and five “special” members in the Northern House 
of Assembly, and 80 elected members in the Eastern House of Assembly. The Presi- 
dent of the Federal House of Representatives and that of the House of Assembly 
in the Eastern Region were appointed by the Governor-General and the Regional 
Governor, respectively, while the Western House of Assembly elected its own Presi- 
dent. On the other hand, the Northern House of Assembly was presided over by 
the Governor, and the House of Assembly of the Southern Cameroons by the British 
Commissioner of the territory. 

As regards the suffrage, it was general in the Western Region; in the Eastern 
Region the right to vote was granted to tax-payers only; in the Northern Region the 
system of indirect suffrage remained and only the male population had the voting 
right. Members of the Federal House of Representatives were elected through direct 
vote. An elected person could be a member of the Federal House of Representatives 
and of the Regional House of Assembly at the same time. Under the new Constitution 
it was left to the Regional Governor to work out the election law's (constituencies, 
polling, etc.). 

The federal government (“Executive Council”) consisted of ten Ministers (three 
from the three Regions each and one from the Southern Cameroons), the Northern 
Nigerian government had thirteen members, and the Eastern and Western govern- 
ments were composed of ten members each. Besides, three British colonial officials 
were ex-officio members both in the federal and in the Northern Nigerian government 
(and wore in charge of just the most important governmental departments). In the 
regional governments one of the members was Prime Minister, vet the Executive 
Council meetings were presided over by the Regional Governor. The federal govern- 
ment had no Prime Minister, this function was fulfilled by the Governor-General 
presiding. 

The members of the Federal Executive Council were appointed by the Governor. 
Genera upon the recommendation of the party which obtained the absolute major, 
ity in the elections or polled the most votes in each of the three Regions. The Prim u 

rr e C °T itVt r ' t0 °’ the Korthern Cameroons remained a part of the Northern 
ita^own H * th Southeni Cameroons received a Legislative and an Executive Council of 
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Minister of each Regional Executive Council was appointed from among the represen- 
tatives of the majority partyhy the Governor, who also appointed the other Minis- 
ters, upon the proposal of the Prime Minister. 

The new Constitution made a noteworthy change in the judiciary. The Regions 
had courts of their own, and a Federal Supreme Court was set up, which superseded 
the former West African superior court and was also called to settle disputes betw r een 
Regions or between a Region and the Federation. 

The main features of the new Constitution were the following: 

1. It strengthened the position of the Regions against the central executive power; 

2. it made it possible for the local majority parties to take over the regional govern- 
ment; 

3. since it was practically ruled out that any party should obtain the absolute 
majority in the federal elections or receive a majority in every Region, the new Con- 
stitution made the composition of the federal government dependent on the results 
of probable attempts at the formation of a coalition; 

4. by letting the regional governments work out the election laws, it left the minor- 
ity parties at the mercy of the party in power in each particular Region. 

Even after the introduction of the new r Constitution the federal government as 
well as the regional governments remained under the authority of the British colonial 
administration. A characteristic fact: in mid-October 1954 the federal and regional 
governments released a joint statement declaring that the young Nigerians who had 
pursued their studies in the Soviet Union or in any other socialist state would be 
debarred from employment in such public services as the police, railways, posts 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation and education; also they called on the 
trade unions and political parties to purge such people from their ranks. They gave 
as a reason for this measure the danger of communist infiltration. But this reason 
was exposed as ill-founded even by such a sw orn enemy of communism as George 
Padmore, and what is more, by the London Times , which can really not be accused of 
sympathy with communism. 1 

The Lyttelton Constitution came into force on October 1, 1954, and the Governor- 
General appointed Azekiwe Prime Minister in Eastern Nigeria, Aw'olowo in Western 
Nigeria, and Ahmadu Bello in Northern Nigeria. 

Still in. 1954 the N.C.N.C. government of the Eastern Region introduced the adult 
suffrage, ended the underprivileged state of certain tribes, and enforced a number of 
economic, social and educational reforms. 


New Parties 

New parties were formed in Nigeria in the years 1953 and 1954. 

The first was an expressly political organization, the Middle Belt People’s Party, 
with the same programme as the Middle Zone League. 

In June 1954 the radical-minded youths of the Kanuri tribe in the Northern 
Region (members of the Bomu Youth Improvement Association who were joined 
also by young Kanuri intellectuals withdrawn from the Northern People’s Congress) 
formed the Bomu Youth Movement, which demanded democratization of the es- 
tablished tribal authorities. 


1 See G. Padmore, Panafricanism or Communism^ pp. 369-371; The Times , Oct. 15, 1954. 
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Federal Elections in 1954 and the New Federal Government 

Towards the end of 1954 it came to the first federal elections, as a result of which 
the N.C.N.C. obtained 56 seats, the Action Group (in an election bloc with the United 
National Independence Party) 27, the Northern Peopled Party 79, and the Kamerun 
National Congress (K.N.C.) 6 seats. 

After the elections the first federal government was formed. Since none 
of the parties gained the absolute majority in the elections, the Governor- 
General had to take into account the proposals of the parties which obtained 
the majority in the several Regions. Accordingly, Azikiwe’s N.C.N.C., which 
polled the majority of the votes in both Eastern and Western Nigeria, received 
six ministerial seats, the Northern People’s Party obtained three and the K.N.C. one. 
In these circumstances the Action Group was forced into opposition in the Federal 
Parliament. 

In the 1956 election of the Regional Houses of Assembly the N.C.N.C. again won 
in Eastern Nigeria, but it failed to oblain the majority and take over from the Action 
Group in the Western Region. Also to no avail were the efforts of the Northern oppo- 
sition parties (before the election the N.P.U. made a pact with the Bomu Youth 
Movement, and the two opposition groups of the Middle Belt — the Middle Zone 
League and the Middle Belt People’s Party — merged into the United Middle Belt 
Congress). More than 80 per cent of all seats (106 out of 131) went to the Northern 
People’s Congress of Balewa. 


The Foster-Sitton Commission 

In 1956, in the House of Representatives Azikiwe was faced with the charge of 
financial abuses, of having used fimds of the Eastern regional government to invest 
in the African Continental Bank, in which he had interests. A commission of inquiry 
was set up, which, in its report published in January 1957, stated that Azikiwe 
had committed incorrect acts. The N.C.N.C. Executive Committee, though disagree- 
ing with the findings of the commission, advised Azikiwe to transfer his interests 
in the bank to the government of Eastern Nigeria. Which he did. Shortly after- 
wards the Eastern Region legislature was dissolved and new elections were called. 
At the elections held in March 1957 Azikiwe and his party won a sweeping victory; 
nevertheless, some members of the party demanded his dismissal. At the party con- 
gress in April 1957 it came to stormy debates, during which Azikiwe sharply criticized 
a group of the party, first of all National President Mbadive, the Federal Minister 
of Commerce, and Balogun, the general secretary of the party. 


The March 1957 Resolution of the Federal Parliament 

In March 1957 one of the Action Group leaders, S. K. Akintola, presented a mo- 
tion to the legislature: the House should instruct the delegates of Nigeria to the forth- 
coming Constitutional Conference to do everything possible to obtain self-govern- 
ment for the Federation of Nigeria in 1957. N.C.N.C. representative Jaja Wachuku 
moved an amendment: they should demand not self-government in 1957, but inde- 
pendence within the British Commonwealth by 1959. In order to enable all delegates 
to represent the same view, Akintola agreed to the amendment on behalf of his 
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party. Balewa, the N.P.C. leader, also agreed. This is how it was possible for the 
three sides to arrive at an agreement at last on the most essential issue of their 
national policy — the date of accession to independence. 

Constitutional Conference in May 1957 

The Constitutional Conference met at London in May 1957. Agreement was 
reached on a number of issues. Eastern and Western Nigeria obtained regional self- 
government. (Representatives of the Northern Region, claiming that they did not 
feel ready for self-government, thought it better to defer its introduction until 1959. 
The real motive was obviously that the Northern People’s Congress did not see its 
advantage secured over the opposition parties — the Northern Progressive Union 
and the Action Group.) 

It was agreed also that the federal government would be headed by an Alrican 
Prime Minister, and that the Federal Ministers who were ex-officio members of the 
Executive Council would be replaced by Africans, but that the Governor-General 
would continue to preside over the government with unchanged powers. 

Uniform and general suffrage was introduced in the federal elections, but in Northern 
Nigeria the right to vote was granted to men only. 

The Regional Executive Councils also came to be headed by a Premier each, and 
in the new composition the unofficial members were the majority. The number of 
the Regional House of Assembly members was increased. 

The Nigerian parties did not succeed in putting across their unanimous demand 
that their country become independent in 1959, but they managed to obtain a pro- 
mise from the British government: after the forthcoming federal elections, u they 
would still demand independence by 1960, the British government would fix the 

dd Since there was no agreement on a number of questions (the national minorities, 1 
the police, the federal constituencies, distribution of the state revenue between the 
Eederation and the Regions), the Conference was adjourned after a month, while 
committees were set up to consider the undecided questions until the Constitutional 
Conference to be convened in September 1958 to discuss and decide those issues on 
the basis of the committee reports. 


Formation of the Federal Government 

In accordance with the resolution of the 1957 Constitutional Conference the East- 
ern and Western Regions obtained self-government, and m September 19o< the new 
federal government was formed, for the first time under an African Prime Minister. 
Upon the recommendation of the Governor-General, the Queen appomted to that 
office Balewa as leader of the N.P.C., the party having the largest number of seats 
in the legislature. To secure a uniform stand of the three great parties in the further 
struggle to be waged for independence, Balewa included m his cabmet, besides 

i Northern Nigeria is preponderantly inhabited by Hausa tribes, Eastern Nigeria by Ibos 
and Western Nigeria bv Yorubas. In addition there live in all three Regions numerous 
tribal groups, many of which vindicated the right of forming separate independent Regions 
(states?. Oil the other hand, Western Nigeria raised the demand that the \ oruba-mhabited 
areas of Northern Nigeria be annexed to the Western Region. 
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members of the N.C.N.C. as his party's coalition partner, also a few members of th e 
Action Group. 

The failure of the Conference to have a date fixed for independence induced the 
three parties to seek co-operation and take a uniform position in the question of 
independence. Overcoming its reluctance, Northern Nigeria announced its claim to 
self-government by March 1959 just as the two Regions of the South. The three 
parties agreed that the proclamation of independence should be urged to take place 
on April 2, 1960. 


Split in the N.C.N.C. 

At the N.C.N.C. conference held in October 1957 Azikiwb managed to obtain 
power to appoint and dismiss party functionaries. Making use of this power, he 
removed Mbadivb and Balogun from their party functions. Thereupon the removed 
leaders submitted a proposal, signed by 31 influential party members, for Azikiwe's 
dismissal. However, Azikiwe achieved the expulsion of his opponents from the party. 
The expelled functionaries formed a separate group (N.C.N.C. Reform Commission) 
and continued campaigning for forcing Azikiwe to resign. After several months of 
verbal duels and mutual accusations Azikiwe gained the upper hand. In July 1958 
the expelled politicians formed the Democratic Party of Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

Constitutional Conference in September 1958 

The Constitutional Conference reconvened in September 1958 and discussed the 
reports of the committee set up by the 1957 Conference. As a result, agreement was 
reached on a number of unsettled problems, namely: (1) the national minorities 
(the arrangement consisted in setting aside for further consideration the claims to 
the formation of new Regions and to frontier rectifications); (2) the police problem 
(it was decided to establish a single federal police under a superintendent answerable 
to the federal government and to place recruitment under the control of the regional 
government); (3) the disribution of power functions between the federal government 
and the regional governments, etc. 

The British Foreign Secretary was unwilling to accept the date of independence as 
demanded by the Nigerian parties (April 2, 1960), but gave his consent to fixing the 
date for October 1, 1960. 


Pre-election Party Struggles 


Before the federal elections called for December 12, 1959, the parties were con- 
ducting nationwide propaganda. Agitators were roving the country on bicycle, 
motorcycle or by car, issued and distributed manifestoes, organized nominating 
meetings, etc. Especially vigorous propaganda was displayed by the Action Group, 
w ich tried hard to secure not only the entire Western Region electorate, whose 
majority was already backing the Action Group, but also the greater part of the 
voters of Northern and Eastern Nigeria. During the campaign they used also airplanes 
and helicopters both to carry the party leaders and canvassers and to drop pro- 
paganda materials. 
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In matters of foreign policy the Northern People's Congress and the Action Group 
openly proclaimed their intention of taking orientation for the Western capitalist 
powers, Britain and the United States, while the N.C.N.C. dissociated itself from 
both power blocs. As regards the relations between West African countries, the North- 
ern People's Congress was categorically set against their union; the N.C.N.C. voiced 
the necessity of good neighbourly relations with all independent African states and 
the territories still under colonial rule, while the Action Group first proclaimed that 
the West African countries needed co-operation but that their union was a matter of 
the distant future; later, however, changing its position, it made propaganda expressly 
for the creation of a union of the West African countries. In the first half of 1959 
Awolowo still called the idea of African union an unrealistic dream and said that it 
would take the African states at least a hundred years to unitp in any form whatever, 
and that he and his party were interested only in the economic co-operation of those 
countries. Nevertheless, on November 25, 1959, he issued a statement proposing 
the formation of a “West African Union" by amalgamating not less than twenty 
African territories (Nigeria, Ghana, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Senegal, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Niger, Upper Volta, Gabon, French Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad, 
British Cameroons, French Cameroon, Belgian Congo, Portuguese Guinea, Spanish 
Guinea, Liberia). The statement claimed that the former British colonies might 
remain within the British Commonwealth, and the former French colonies in the 
French Community. It stressed notably.: 

“A powerful, progressive West African Union would wield such influence in Africa 
that it would accelerate the achievement of freedom for all other African peoples . . . 
It would be an inspiration to all other Negroes outside Africa, and a place which 
they could look up to with pride." 

In the line of internal politics the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group, as advocates of the 
rising African bourgeoisie, urged the democratization of the country and promised to 
conduct propagandaobservingrespectfor the “traditional institutions"and the interests 
of the Northern feudal elements represented by the Northern People's Congress. 

As to the problems of economic and cultural development, the Northern People’s 
Congress emphasized the need for financial and technical assistance from abroad, 
urged the training of African specialists for the government apparatus and the 
industries, and for this purpose it pressed for the development of higher education. 
It proposed also the harmonization of economic planning by the regional govern- 
ments and the drafting of plans for economic co-operation with the countries of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In its election manifesto the N.C.N.C. placed the greatest emphasis on the need 
to increase the inflow r of capital: open the door to foreign capital investment projects 
and promote the business undertakings of African capitalists, support the entre- 
preneurs, notably, by lowering the taxes and customs tariffs and by introducing 
measures to aid all domestic business interests. The manifesto stressed that the party 
guaranteed the security of all British shops, trading firms, industrial and mining 
enterprises, insurance and shipping companies that had been in existence before the 
proclamation of independence. The party took a stand for introduction of state 
control over industry and trade but it also gave the foreign and domestic capitalists 
the assurance that it intended to institute no kind of nationalization. At the same 
time it promised to grant tax exemptions and similar benefits to both African and 
foreign planters and exporters. 

The Action Group concentrated its election propaganda mainly on the problems 
of economic development. It emphasized the importance of industrialization — partic- 
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ularly the growth of the chemical, mining, paper and food industries — and demand 
ed better exploitation of the mineral resources, and the organization of the training 
of African economic, planning, industrial, financial, technical and agricultural spe- 
cialists. It proposed that twelve per cent of the national income be spent on invest- 
ment in the productive sectors which yielded the best and quickest profits, and that 
the government shapo its financial policy to encourage and reward — mainly African — 
enterprising businessmen, while imposing appropriate taxes to increase the state revenue 
as much as possible. For this end it proposed the setting up of a federal development 
board with various technical subcommittees which would have the primary task 
of preparing a five-year development plan still before accession to independence. 

Characteristically enough, in its manifesto issued immediately before the elections, 
the N.C.N.C. urged thevvoters to support the party by making reference to the merits 
of Azikiwe, highlighting his activities in organizing the Youth Movement and the 
Freedom Movement in the past twenty years and the persecution he had suffered 
during that time. On the other side, the Action Group, referring to the higher standard 
of living of the population of Western Nigeria, accused the N.C.N.C. and the Northern 
People's Congress of having failed to keep the promises they had made to the peoples 
of Eastern and Northern Nigeria, respectively; it called upon the electorate of the 
whole of Nigeria not to vote for those who only were promising, but to give the vote 
to the Action Group which was able and ready to keep its word, as it had already 
proved in Western Nigeria. It referred, for example, to the fact that between 1953 
and 1959 the number of secondary-school children had risen from 9,000 to 65,000, 
that there was considerable improvement in agriculture and transportation, and the 
revenue of the Region had risen from £ 5.4 million to £ 18.5 million a year. 


Federal Elections in 1959 

The federal elections were held in December 1959. The Northern People's Congress 
won 148 seats, while the N.C.N.C. (in an electoral bloc with the N.P.U.) obtained 
88, and the Action Group 75 seats. Since none of the parties obtained the absolute 
majority, the new federal government had again to be a coalition. If the two great 
southern parties (the N.C.N.C. and the Action Group) had entered into a coalition 
to form the government, they could have forced the N.P.U. into opposition. Their 
leaders (Azikiwe and Awolowo) were inclined to this step, but their effort was 
frustrated by the resistance of some N.C.N.C. members (including former cabinet 
ministers) ; as a matter of fact, the withdrawal of these members would have thrown 
out the 15-vote lead of the proposed coalition. In these circumstances the N.C.N.C., 
to secure its access to power, entered into a league with the N.P.U. This is how 
the coalition government was formed with the former Federal Prime Minister, 
Alhadji Abubakar Balewa, at its head. Nine of the 16 portfolios were held by the 
N.P.U., seven by the N.C.N.C. Azikiwe himself accepted no ministerial seat, in- 
stead he became President of the new Senate. 


The Ilaifooaynien 8 Demonstration in December 1959 

In December 1959 ten thousand Nigerian unionized railwaymen organized a pro- 
test demonstration at Lagos against the European-owned railway companies because 
of the low wages. The more than 200-strong police force dispatched against them 
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was received with sticks and a barrage of stones and bottles, whereupon the police 
used tear gas and thus dispersed the demonstrators. But the crowd soon reassembled, 
and the police put them to flight only after a half-hour street fighting. The clash 
left 2 dead and 37 wounded. The police arrested 168 demonstrators. 


Preparation for Independence 

Immediately after the elections Balewa announced to the press that Nigeria 
wished to remain within the British Commonwealth and was seeking close relations 
with the United States. He said that the proposed West African Union was out of 
place for the time being, but there was a need for mutual understanding and co- 
operation among the countries of West Africa. 

In mid-January 1960 British Prime Minister Macmillan while touring Africa 
visited Nigeria, where he was given a cordial welcome. In his speech at the Lagos 
airport Balewa thanked the British Premier for the Constitutional Conferences held 
at London in preparation of Nigerian independence and protested the loyalty of 
his government. Two days later, on January 13, after a joint sitting of both Houses 
of the Federal Parliament held in honour of the British Prime Minister, Balewa 
gave a news conference, where the reporters asked him questions chiefly concerning 
his position with regard to the unification of the countries of West Africa and the 
issue of South Africa. In his reply Balew’a stated that his government wished to 
maintain friendly relations and co-operate with all African countries, but at the 
same time he categorically refused the plan of Premier Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
for a union of West African coun tries. He spoke reprovingly of the racist policy of the 
South African government, declaring that by its policy the Verwoerd administration 
discredited the British Commonwealth, and unless it changed policy, it had better 
go and leave the Commonwealth. Yet he stressed at the same time that the resolutions 
censuring South Africa were of no avail, they served only to empoison the situation. 

A similar opinion was expressed by the Premier of the Western Region, Akxntola, 
on February 15. In his statement he rejected the plan of a “United States of Africa" 
and voiced the view that the African countries must strive to create an organization 
similar to the British Commonwealth of Nations. Also he denounced as dangerous 
to Nigeria the view adopted by the Accra Conference of African states regarding de- 
mocracy and the one-party system. He emphasized that the African countries must 
not be dictated w r hat kind of democracy to introduce. On his part, he w T as for the 
multi-party system. His position was close to that of Balewa also regarding the 
South African problem which he thought must be approached writh great circum- 
spection, with full knowledge of the local conditions, and therefore he believed Nigeria 
ought to send an envoy to South Africa to begin with. 

It was made known on February 23 that the British Governor-General had relin- 
quished the matters of defence to the federal government and the Ministry of Defence 
would be taken over by Prime Minister Balewa. 

Colonial Secretary Macleod announced in the House of Commons on March 10 
that the British government still in March would present the Nigeria independence 
bill to come into force on October 1, and that Great Britain together with the other 
Commonwealth countries would support the admission of the new* independent 
state to the British Commonwealth. 

Late in March anti-tax demonstrations took place and lasted for days in the town 
of Lafia and the surrounding villages in the Northern Region. The local police arrested 
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94 persons, but could not put a stop to the riot and called the federal police for help. 
The federal police came to rescue and opened fire on the crowd. As a result, eight 
demonstrators were killed in the village of Obi 22 miles away from Lafia. 

In the first half of I960 there was some ferment within the Youth Movement, 
mainly among the young intellectuals (with the students of the University Col- 
lege of Ibadan in the lead). Already in January 1960, during Macmillan’s visit, 
several student demonstrations were staged against the colonial policies of 
the British government, notably its policy concerning the Central African lederation. 
The oppositionist mood of the youth was bolstered during the spring months when 
the authorities arrested a large number of workers who demonstrated claiming 
higher wages. The youth became still more set against the government when the 
latter in May signed a military treaty with the British government. The young 
leaders of the opposition drafted a Youth Charter and sent copies of it to various 
social and sports clubs, cultural societies, schools and colleges. The draft called upon 
the Nigerian youth to take action, it convened a congress in Ibadan, which formed 
a National Youth Council to unite all youth organizations of the country. However, 
the British Governor-General, by undertaking to sponsor the congress, managed to 
blur the antigovemment complexion of the movement and prevent it from developing 
into a new opposition party. 

In the middle of May Balewa had talks in London with the British government. 
A definitive arrangement was worked out under which Nigeria should become in- 
dependent on October 1. On May 18 an agreement was signed by which the British 
government undertook to grant a loan of £ 12 million ($33 million) to Nigeria on the 
day of its accession to independence. Before his return from London Balewa said 
at a press conference that there would be no military bases in Nigeria, and he ruled 
out the possibility of spy planes taking off from Nigerian soil. 

The coalition government of the Federation of Nigeria was set against France’s 
nuclear explosions in the Sahara and was in favour of boycotting South African prod- 
ucts, but at the same time it took a guarded attitude in the question of African 
unity. At the Addis Ababa Conference of independent African states in July 1960 
the Nigerian government supported the proposal of President Tubman of Liberia 
who urged, instead of the creation of all-African unity, merely the establishment 
of a loose association of the countries of West Africa. 


Disturbances in July-S eptember 1960 

In the months preceding accession to independence, the Northern Region was the 
scene of bloody events. 

Early in July heavy clashes took place in the town of Shagamu between followers 
of the Northern People’s Congress and the Action Group, who rushed with knives 
at one another. The toll amounted to four dead and several injured. The riot was 
followed by twenty arrests. The police could neither identify the dead nor state the 
number of those wounded. 

At the beginning of August it was in another Northern Nigerian town, Maiduguri, 
that it came to armed clashes between supporters of the Northern People’s Congress 
and the opposition Bomu Youth Movement. The event resulted in three dead and 
twelve seriously wounded. A number of arrests wore made. The clashes flared up a 
few days later: on August 11a mass demonstration took place in front of the court 
building where thirty-two of the arrested persons awaited conviction. On that 
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occasion the Africans used knives, sticks, arrows and broken glass. The fighting 
produced ten dead. 

In the two weeks immediately preceding the proclamation of independence partic- 
ularly serious disturbances took place in two districts (Tiv and Wukari) of Benue 
province in the Northern Region. Armed clashes, house-burnings and hold-ups oc- 
curred day after day. In the estimate of the police about 80,000 people participated 
in the riots. In these circumstances the Northern Nigerian police proved inefficient, 
so a federal police reinforcement of 700 men were sent to their aid. Police reports 
spoke of 8 to 14 dead and eighty-odd wounded. On the other hand, the Lagos Daily 
Express reported 31 dead and 450 seriously wounded and over 1,500 persons having 
become homeless as a result of fires. According to another source more than 30 bodies 
were found in the Tiv district alone; and the principal locality of the Wukari district, 
Zaki Bian, was entirely consumed by fire. In the course of two weeks 4,555 people 
were arrested and over 2,500 convicted of “rioting”, arson, robbery and destruction 
of property. Southern Nigerians being employed in Benue province left their jobs 
en masse and returned to their native land. The authorities stalled to evacuate the 
families of British colonial officials. The programme of Princess Alexandra, who 
was scheduled to visit this part of the country during the independence celebration, 
had to be changed. 

The British colonial authorities, being unable or unwilling to recognize the politi- 
cal nature of the disorders, tried to explain the events by pointing to the bitter 
strifes between the tribes. The Northern People’s Congress which was in power in 
Northern Nigeria, and which wielded the majority also in the federal government, 
accused the Action Group of having sparked off the disturbances, while the Action 
Group put the blame on the Northern People’s Congress and its government. No 
doubt the tribal strifes also were responsible for the happenings, but the main 
cause — as was pointed out by Awolowo, the Action Group leader — lay certainly 
in the fact that the non-Muslim peoples living in the south of the Northern Region 
were driven to despair by the repressive rule of the Muslim Ministers and feudal 
despots. In essence the conflict broke out between those giving voice to this desper- 
ation (followers of the Action Group), on the one hand, and those being influenced 
and supported by the feudal leaders, on the other. 


Independent Nigeria 

In mid-September Azikiwe went to London to confer with British government 
representatives on the details of the forthcoming proclamation of independence. 
During his stay in London he gave a dinner to newspapermen on September 19. 
There he rose to speak and pledged the gratitude of all Nigerians to Great Britain 
“for the imperishable tradition of law and respect for human dignity”, and expressed 
his conviction that transition to independence would go without a hitch. 

The first Federal Commissioner of Nigeria arrived in London at the same time 
as Azietwe. He made a similar statement and announced that Nigeria, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, decided to send troops to the 

Congo next October. . . , . 

On September 23 in Lagos Balewa gave a. press interview m which he said that 
Nigeria wanted to pursue a neutral and flexible foreign policy between East and 
West, to have a free hand to follow an external policy advantageous to Nigeria. 
How that “neutrality” and “flexibility” should be understood was made clear at 
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once, when lie in the same breath stressed that the Nigerian government could not 
agree with the idea that assistance to the developing countries should bo provided 
only through the United Nations. He stated also that his government had decided 
to accept from Israel a seven-year loan of $8.5 million. At the same time he spoke 
in unfavourable terms about Nkritmah and his policies. 

On September 23 Prime Minister Macmillan cabled the President of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria continuing their agreement on the recognition of Nigeria as a 
member of the Commonwealth as of October 1, I960. 

The proclamation of independence took place on October 1, with all solemnity, 
in the presence of Princess Alexandra of Kent as representative of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, further 50,000 Nigerians, among them the Sultan of Northern 
Nigeria and hundreds of chiefs. 

On the eve of the independence festivities Balewa reshuffled and completed his 
government. He announced that he would retain the functions of Minister for 
External Affairs and Minister of Nationalities, and appointed Muhammad Ribadu, 
until then Minister for the Federal territory of Lagos, to be Minister of Defence and 
made the former President of the Federal Parliament, Jaja Wachuku, Minister of 
Economic Affairs. 

In his festive address Balewa expressed his compliments to Queen Elizabeth 
as “Queen of Nigeria” and thanked the British government for having prepared 
Nigeria for independence, and gave assurance of Nigeria remaining a loyal member of 
the British Commonwealth. 

He emphasized that the country had acceded to independence in a peaceful way 
— a unique experience, he said, in the annals of history. 

The United States was represented by Governor Rockefeller of New York, who, 
while declaring that the U.S. Government did not “expect the newly independent 
nations like Nigeria to stand besides the United States as a kind of active and com- 
mitted ally in all struggles and conflicts that today are dividing the world”, stressed 
at the same time that the United States of America wished to build stronger and 
closer relations with independent Nigeria. The same attitude was reflected in an 
editorial of the New York Times on October 1: “Nigeria can be expected to maintain 
a friendly position toward the democratic world of which she herself is now a full- 
fledged member.” It is also stated in the editorial that, “Unless all signs fail, Nigeria 
will exert a much needed stabilizing influence in African affairs.” We could read the 
same thought in a Nigerian report published by the Neue Ziircher Zeitung dating from 
the last days of September. (Already two months earlier, towards the end of July, 
when the federal Minister of Information, Benson, visited Switzerland, the NZZ 
reporter inferred from a talk with him that “from the political point of view Nigeria 
seems to be calm and very much consolidated”.) It is characteristic, however, that 
on October 2, when the paper reported on the Lagos festivities, the correspondent 
expressed his concern that, as long as the country was unable to liquidate its economic 
backwardness, it would be “internally instable”. 

The events of subsequent years have shown the latter prediction to come true. 
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CHAPTER V 

SIERRA LEONE 


Sierra Leone is in many respects a peculiar country, a typical example of how the 
British colonizers applied in practice the principle of “divide and rule”. The country 
consisted of two separate administrative units; the part situated along the coast, 
inhabited mostly by Creoles, was the Colony proper under the direct administration 
of the colonial authorities, while the larger part extending inland, called the Protec- 
torate, was administered by the local chiefs in the pay of the British authorities; 
the chiefs collected the taxes and provided gratuitous labour. A characteristic 
event occurred in Bombali, causing the Sierra Leone Youth League to make a com- 
plaint to the Secretary of State for the Colonies: On April 13, 1948, the local para- 
mount chief in Bombali ordered a number of men and women of his tribe arrested, 
flogged and put in jail for having refused to work upon the order of the District 
Commissioner. 1 

Sierra Leone typified the domination of monopoly capital. Until the late thirties 
it was a characterist ic example of countries where the imperialists applied the system 
of monoculture: almost all exports consisted of palm kernels and palm oil under the 
monopoly of the British Unilever Africa Company. In the thirties, as a consequence 
of the discovery of iron ore deposits and diamond fields, two new monopoly companies 
made their appearance in Sierra Leone: the Sierra Leone Development Company, 
as concessionary of iron ore extraction, and the Sierra Leone Selection Trust, con- 
trolling the diamond mines. Late in the thirties about two-t hirds of the exports from 
Sierra Leone consisted of iron ore and diamonds. In 1949 the colonial administration 
worked out a plan for the economic development of Sierra Leone, the so-called Childs 
plan, intended for the six years following 1948 to increase the exports of palm kernels 
by about 50 per cent and coffee, cocoa and piassava by 100 per cent. The plan failed, 
however; even ten years, not six, after the start of the plan, palm kernel exports 
rather decreased than increased in comparison to 1948 (57,530 tons in 1959 against 
66,431 tons in 1948). Though cocoa and piassava exports rose twofold and coffee 
exports tenfold (in weight), yet the aggregate value of those three products amounted 
only to one tenth of the value of total exports, while palm kernels made up only 
one sixth, iron ore one quarter, and diamonds more than half of the value of total 
exports. 

The gross value of exports in 1959 was £18,897,000, of which £9,305,539 came 
from diamonds and £4,096,470 from iron ore. 2 


1 G. Pad more, Africa: Britain's Third Empire, London, 1949, p. 121. 

2 Sierra Leone : The Making of a Nation, London, 1960. 
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Major agricultural exports from Sierra Leone 


- 

1948 

Targets for 

1954 in tho 

1959 



Childs plan 




tons 

£ 

tons 

£ 

tons 

£ 

Palm kernels 

66,431 

1,744,591 

100,000 

3,120,000 

67,530 

3,175,621 

Coffee 

347 

73,682 

700 

147,000 

4,931 

984,868 

Cocoa 

1,379 

102,941 

3,000 

220,000 

2,617 

701,685 

Piassava 

2,160 

88.345 

4,000 

277,000 

6,423 

237,333 


Sierra Leone was also a telling example to the effect that the land policy applied 
by the British imperialists in their West African possessions at the beginning of the 
century (the land was left to the Africans) had been nothing else but tactics to be 
shifted only later. Before World War II, the Sierra Leone colonial administration 
brought large expanses of tribal land under its control. It “leased them to privileged 
capitalist companies which paid in return a low rent to the tribes (a yearly 2 to 20 
shillings per acre). In September 1947 the administration submitted to the Native 
Advisory Council a draft “Protectorate (Acquisition of Land) Ordinance”, under 
which large areas of land would have passed into government property as “Crown 
Lands”. The plan gave rise to so vehement indignation and protests not only in the 
broad masses of the African population, but also among the chiefs, that the Legisla- 
tive Council unanimously rejected it. The protest of Africans was given expression by 
a Freetown lawyer, Albert Margai 1 (w t 1io later became Prime Minister), in a news- 
paper article in the following terms: 

“After grasping even faintly the aims and objectives of the Bill, we naturally 
ask ourselves the following questions. Can we continue to repose any confidence in 
Britain ? What has become of the much vaunted principles of democracy and trus- 
teeship ? Is this a foretaste of what a Labour Government has in store for us ? My 
answers to such questions are as follows: 

“No greater deception can exist in the mind of any intelligent African at present 
than to entertain the faintest belief in Britain's good intentions for the African 
colonies. British ideology is democracy at home, dictatorship in the colonies. A change 
of Government is not intended to effect British Colonial Policy.” 2 

The workers and peasants of Sierra Leone had militant experiences and traditions 
looking back to several decades, 3 but until the end of World War II they had no 
organized political party to wage a conscious struggle for the liquidation of colonial 
oppression, for the attainment of independence. In Sierra Leone, just as in most 


1 Albert Michael Margai, brother of Milton Margai, was born at Gbamgbatok in 1910* 
He was educated at the Roman Catholic school of Bonthe and the St. Edward school of Free- 
town. From 1932 to 1944 he was employed first as a male nurse and later as a druggist. From 
1 944 to 1 948 he studied law in London. In 1 948 he returned to Sierra Leone, where he served on 
a district council and, from 1 949, in the Protectorate Assembly. He was an original member of 
the Sierra Leone People’s Party. In 1951 he was elected to the Legislative Council as a member 
of the Protectorate Assembly. In 1953 he was appointed Minister of Education, Welfare and 
Local Government. 

2 Padmore, op . cit., p. 92. 

3 As for the role of trade unions and the strike movement, see Vol. II, p. 233; the Kontofili 
uprising, Vol. II, p. 240; the role of Wallace Johnson and the West African Youth League, 
Vol. II, p. 243. 
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African countries, the fight for independence did not start until after the end of 
World War II. 

Immediately after the war's end there formed in Freetown a number of political 
organizations which, while calling themselves parties, were in reality nothing but 
small groups concerned with political questions (Freetown People's Party, National 
Council of Sierra Leone, Sierra Leone Democratic Party, etc.). One major 
political organization was active in the Protectorate, the Sierra Leone Organiza- 
tion Society, founded in 1946 by Milton Margai 1 backed by the chiefs, wdth 
the purpose of urging the improvement by constitutional means of the political 
and economic conditions of the population of the Protectorate. 

In 1947 the colonial administration introduced a new Constitution. The “consti- 
tutional reform” amounted to a slight change in the composition of the Legislative 
Council. Until then the Council had consisted of twelve official and nine “unofficial” 
members; three of the latter, representing foreign commercial and other capitalist 
interests in the Colony, were nominated by the Governor, another three, called to 
represent the population of the “Protectorate”, were chosen by the chiefs from their 
own number, and three were elected by Africans to represent the Coast population, 
two of them for Freetown and one for the provinces (franchise was subject to prop- 
erty qualifications). Under the 1947 Constitution the number of ex-officio members 
was reduced from 12 to 8, and that of the “unofficial” members representing the 
Protectorate was raised from 3 to 9. The British government presented this change as 
a great democratic reform, establishing a nearly tw r o-thirds majority of the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council (15 unofficial against 8 official members). Of course 
that was all eye-wash, since the representatives of the Protectorate, the chiefs 
dependent on the colonial administration just like the members representing commer- 
cial interests and appointed by the Governor, were all the time obedient tools of the 
colonial government. 

As this deceptive “reform” roused indignation among the population of the 
“Colony”, the Governor in 1948 carried out a complementary “reform”; he raised 
the number of elected members from 3 to 7 and that of the chiefs representing the 
Protectorate from 9 to 13. This made the reform appear still more democratic (23 
unofficial against 8 official members), but in reality it ensured the administration 
a larger (four-fifths) majority than before (8 ex-officio members, 3 nominees and 13 
against 7 elected members). 

In April 1951 the Legislative Council enacted this reform, subject to some modi- 
fications, as Sierra Leone's Constitution. The number of unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council was raised to 23, and that of ex-officio members reduced to seven. 
Twenty-one of the 23 unofficial members were elected representatives: the Colony 
henceforth elected 7 members instead of 3, and the Protectorate, which had had no 
elected representatives before, elected 14 members, but not by direct vote (12 through 
the district councils and 2 through the Protectorate Assembly), meaning in reality 
that these 14 “elected” members also were nominated by the chiefs. The Governor 
appointed the two unofficial members from among the European merchants. 'Die 
Governor remained President of the Legislative Council, and he appointed the Vice- 
President (not from among the Council members). The Executive Council, in which 

1 Milton Augustus Margai, son of a trader of the Monde tribe, was born in the village 
of Gbamgbatok of the Protectorate (near Bonthe) in December 1895. He went to the Protestant 
mission school of Bonthe, studied at the Albert Academy of Freetown and at Fourah Bay 
College, then took his medical degree at Durham University (1926). For a while he was a medi- 
cal practitioner, and later became a doctor in the colonial administration. 
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until then 5 official and 3 unofficial members had held seats (besides tho Governor 
as President), now consisted (in addition to tho Governor) of 4 ex-officio and of at least 
4 unofficial members nominated by the Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. (Though in 1953 the Governor appointed 5 unofficial members 
— who thus had a formal majority — this was entirely irrelevant because the Gover- 
nor still had the decisive say in the Executive Council, as he included in it only such 
Legco members whom he knew to be his blind tools.) 

The elections to the new Legislative Council were held in November 1951. Before 
the elections two political parties were formed. One of them, tho Sierra Leone People s 
Party (S.L.P.P.), was constituted, under the leadership of Milton Margai, 
by the merger of the Sierra Leone Organization Society with the Freetown 
People's Party of the Coast region. The other party also emerged as a 
fusion, under Bankole Bright and Wallace Johnson, of several groups, 
namely the National Council of Sierra Leone, the Sierra Leone Democratic 
Party, and a few minor political parties and groups, including those of ex- 
members of the West African Youth League which had been banned during the war. 
At the elections the People s Party obtained only one of the seven seats reserved 
for the Coast, and the National Council gained four. Nevertheless the former had a 
majority, since it was joined in the Legislative Council by the 14 chiefs indirectly 
elected for the Protectorate. 

Early in 1952 the National Council of Sierra Leone sent to London a delegation 
to present the British government a petition requesting introduction of a system 
of election through direct vote in the Protectorate, too. In support of their request 
they argued that the members elected by the district councils and the Protectorate 
Assembly represented not the real will of the people but the power interests of the 
chiefs, and that the majority of the chiefs were subservient to the colonial adminis- 
tration. 

On the question of the relationship between the Colony and the Protectorate, 
however, opinions differed also within the National Council itself. Originally the 
National Council was formed to function as a national party, but its influence was 
limited to the Coast. Wien in 1952 it became clear that Bankole Bright wished 
also in the future, to rely on the population of the Coast, because he feared that the 
participation of the Protectorate population in political life would impair the civil- 
ized standards of life of the Coast population, Wallace Johnson broke with him 
and resigned from the party. 

In December 1952 the Legislative Council passed a resolution, under which the 
unofficial members of the Executive Council (who had thus far played an entirely 
passive role) should receive the title and responsibility of Ministers, each of them 
being answerable for a specific department of the administration. This was imple- 
mented by an ordinance issued in April 1953: each of the five unofficial Executive 
Council members (who were all members of the Legislative Council, too) took over 
a department of the colonial administration. 

Two further steps were taken in 1954. The leader of the majority party, Milton 
Margai, who since April 1953 had held the office of Minister of Agriculture and 
Health, became head of government as “Chief Minister", and the Governor — on the 
recommendation of the Legislative Council — appointed a commission to draw up the 
electoral reform. 

The year 1955 brought a change in the political life of Sierra Leone. In February 
1955 the largest trade union of the country, the Artisans and General Workers Union 
{which had about 10,000 members and embraced all workers who had no specialized 
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unions), went on strike demanding a wage increase. 1 Upon the appeal of the strikers, 
other unionized workers (railwaymen, dockworkers, public utility and shop workers) 
joined in the strike, thus giving it a political character. The strike lasted five days 
and completely paralyzed business life in Freetown. The strikers went to the streets 
and organized protest demonstrations. The authorities called out the police and 
soldiers against the protesters. It came to street battles, in which about a hundred 
people were killed and several hundred injured. 

In the second half of the year the peasantry of the Protectorate got moving, too. 
In many places, mostly in the western and northern districts, peasant risings took 
place because of the pressure of taxation and despotism and abusive measures of 
the chiefs and colonial officials. The “disturbances”, in which tens of thousands of 
peasants took part, were put down by the colonial authorities, just as in Freetown, 
with the help of the police and troops (casualty figures are not available). 

Neither the workers nor the peasants fought in vain. Even the colonial adminis- 
tration drew the lessons from what had happened. The wage and working conditions 
of workers were somewhat improved, occasional tax reductions were allowed to 
peasants, and even some of the despotic local chiefs and colonial officials were re- 
moved. But, most important of all, the British government had become aware that, 
if it wanted to keep its economic positions, it had to make some concessions in the 
political field, too. 

The Commission appointed to work out the electoral reform was headed by an 
English professor of Oxford, Brian Keith-Lucas. Contributing to its work were 
representatives of all political parties. In its report submitted in 1955 the Commis- 
sion proposed that a uniform electoral system be introduced — for both central 
and local elections — in the Coast region and the Protectorate, and that, for the 
time being (pending the introduction of the universal suffrage to come in a few 
years), all adult taxpayers be qualified as voters. The colonial administration accept- 
ed the proposal with slight modifications. 

A year later the electoral reform was follow ed by a reform of the Legislative Council. 
It w r as discussed and adopted by the Council in July 1956 after consultations with 
the political parties and the government authorities, and was approved by the 
British Colonial Secretary in October 1956. Under this new “Constitution” the 32- 
member Legislative Council w r as superseded by a House of Representatives consist- 
ing of 57 members, of whom 39 were elected ( 14 by the constituencies of the Coast 
and 25 by those of the Protectorate). Besides the members elected through direct 
vote, there were 12 paramount chiefs elected by the District Councils of the Protec- 
torate; an additional four members were ex officio appointed by the colonial govern- 
ment, and two members with voice but no vote were nominated by the Governor. 
The House of Representatives itself elected its President, in contrast writh the Legis- 
lative Council, which had been presided over by the Governor. 

At the general parliamentary election held under the new’ Constitution in May 
1957 Milton Margai’s People's Party won only 26 of the 39 seats filled through 
direct vote (that is less than half of all seats); his majority in Parliament was never- 
theless secured, since the government party was backed up by the 12 paramount 
chiefs elected indirectly and by a groat part of the Independent members. Bankole 
Bright's National Council gained no seat. 


1 The workers demanded that their starvation wage of 52 cents a day be increased by 21 
cents; the employers offered an increase of 3 to 4 cents. 
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After the 1957 election a part of the People’s Party members with Albert Margai 
at their head who were dissatisfied with Milton Margai’s moderate policy, demanded 
that the leader of the party bo re-elected after every parliamentary election. Albert 
Margai, when he polled 22 votes against Milton Margai’s 21, withdrew in favour 
of his brother, and refused to take part in the newly formed cabinet. 

The Governor appointed to the Executive Council Milton Margai as Chief 
Minister and, upon his recommendation, nine other Ministers. 

In 1956 Wallace Johnson and Cyrill Roger9-Wright formed a new party. 
In opposition both to the Sierra Leone People’s Party, considered as representing 
the interests of the Protectorate, and to the National Council, which was concerned 
only with the problems of the Coast, the new party wished to function as a really 
national party and to unite the populations of the Coast and the Protectorate for 
the independence struggle. Right after its formation the new party gained great 
popularity by organizing demonstrations against the tax increases introduced by the 
chiefs in some districts of the Northern Province. At the 1957 election the party won 
four seats, 1 thus entering the legislature as a relatively strong opposition party. 

A new constitutional reform was implemented in 1958, making this time a change 
in the Executive Council. After talks with the British Foreign Secretary in London 
at the end of 1957, the Sierra Leone government had published its draft reform, which 
was then accepted by the British Parliament and government early in 1958. The new 
reform came into force in August 1958. The new Executive Council, headed this time 
by Milton Margai as Prime Minister, consisted solely of Africans — without any 
ex-officio members — but was still presided over by the Governor. The Ministers 
(not less than seven by virtue of the law) were appointed by the Governor, on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, from among the elected representatives. 
(To the previous cabinet the Governor appointed eleven Ministers.) The Executive 
Council was responsible to the House of Representatives. External affairs, home de- 
fence and security matters, the army and police, as well as guidance and control 
of the colonial administration, remained responsibilities of the Governor, but the 
law obliged him to ask for the opinion of the Excutive Council in all matters and to 
take into account its suggestions unless these threatened the peace of the country 
and the smooth work of government. Under the new law the House of Representa- 
tives consisted of only 53 members instead of 57, but 51 of them were elected and only 
two were nominated. 

In September 1958, after the entry into force of the Constitution, Albert Margai 
and Siaka Stevens 2 resigned from the People’s Party and formed the People’s 
National Party (P.N.P.). At the October 1959 local elections the new party gained 
10 per cent of all seats (33 out of 324). 


The London Negotiations in Aprils May 1960. Sierra Leone* s Accession to 
Independence 

British Secretary of State for the Colonies Macleod invited to a “constitutional 
conference” in London, for April 20, 1960, the government and leaders of the polit- 
ical parties of Sierra Leone. A month before the conference, in March 1960, Milton 

1 At the general election it gained actually only one seat, but after the Supreme Court in- 
validated a few election polls, it obtained three more seats at the by-elections. 

2 Siaka Probyn Stevens was bom in the Moyamba district of the Protectorate in August 
1905. He graduated from the Albert Academy of Freetown. From 1923 to 1930 he was a clerk 
of the police of Sierra Leone. 
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Margai managed to rally in a United National Front his own government party 
(S.L.P.P.), the National Council of Sierra Leone representing the Creole population 
of Freetown and its environs, the People’s National Party led by his brother Albert 
and by Siaka Stevens, and a few other minor political groups. 

At the London conference, which lasted from April 20 to May 4, the Sierra Leone 
politicians took a unified stand, demanding the granting of independence by December 
7, 1960. The British government thought it premature and suggested a much later 
date. Two weeks’ talks ended with a compromise. An agreement w T as signed, under 
which Sierra Leone should accede to independence on April 27, 1961, while remain- 
ing within the British Commomvealth of Nations; Great Britain would grant the 
new sovereign state an aid of £7V 2 million (in form of loans, credits and technical 
assistance); in exchange Sierra Leone should provide naval and air bases to Britain. 
It was agreed that the two governments would conduct talks with a view r to conclud- 
ing a “defence treaty”. 

Siaka Stevens refused to sign the agreement, for he considered that its provisions 
concerning the defence treaty and military bases were incompatible with independ- 
ence and therefore unacceptable. 

Upon their return from London, Siaka Stevens and Wallace Johnson resigned 
from the United National Front and started a campaign demanding new general 
elections before the country’s accession to independence (Election Before Independ- 
ence Movement — E.B.I.M.). 

In July 1960 Milton Margai formed a government, in which he included his 
brother Albert, relying on the coalition of the People’s National Party and the 
United People’s Party. 

In September 1960 Siaka Stevens and Wallace Johnson founded a new oppo- 
sition party called the All-People’s Congress. The new party stood up for limitation 
of the chiefs’ powers and democratization of state administration; it was sharply 
opposed to Milton Margai’s extreme Western orientation, particularly to the mili- 
tary treaty concluded in the meantime, and demanded new general elections before 
the proclamation of independence. The new party rode to popularity among the 
patriots dissatisfied with Milton Margai’s conservative policies, especially among 
the young people. 

At the local elections held in Freetown in November 1960 the All-People’s Con- 
gress emerged with victory in three of four districts. 

In February 1961 Stevens went to London and made a last attempt to convince 
the British government of the necessity of holding new elections before independence. 
As the British government flatly refused, the All-People’s Congress, relying on the 
trade unions, threatened to organize a general strike and antigovemment demonstra- 
tions during the forthcoming celebration of independence .In response to this threat 
the Margai government and the British colonial authority launched a campaign 
of slander against Stevens and his party, levelling against them the trumped-up 
charge that they were backed up in their policy by “foreign powers” (Ghana and 
Guinea) and even accusing them of being imder the influence of Moscow and the 
Communists. 

The All-People’s Congress and the United National Front on February 19 held 
mass rallies in Freetown simultaneously. This led to new clashes, whereupon the 
government ordered the arrest of fifteen members of the All-People s Congress on 
the charge of sedition. Early in March the Margai government accused Stevens 
and Johnson also of sedition and conspiracy, and when Stevens again went to 
England, the London police, at the request of the Margai government, arrested 
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him and conveyed him back to Freetown, where lie was temporarily re- 
leased on bail. 

Ten days before the proclamation of independence the Margai government de- 
clared the state of emergency throughout the country, and five days later (April 
22) Stevens and eighteen other leaders of his party wore arrested and imprisoned. 
On the appointed date, April 27, 1961, the country’s independence was proclaim- 
ed amidst the usual celebrations in the presence of the Earl of Kent representing 
the Queen, as well as of Presidents Tubman -of Liberia and Balewa of Nigeria. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GAMBIA 


Immediately after the war’s end, in 1945, two new political parties were formed in 
the Gambia: the Democratic Party and the Gambia Muslim Congress. Founders 
of the former were the Rev. J. C. Fay and E. F. Small, then editor of the paper 
Gambia Outlook , the other party was founded by J. M. Gabba Jahumpa. 

Before 1940 both the Legislative Council and the Executive Council consisted 
of nominated members only. In 1946 the colonial administration introduced a new 
“constitution”, under which the Legislative Council had fourteen members: seven 
colonial officials and seven unofficial members, one of whom was elected (for the 
town of Bathurst) and the rest were nominated, one of them to represent the Pro- 
tectorate. The Executive Council comprised eight members: five colonial officials 
and three unofficial African members (one of them was an elected member and the 
other two were appointed members of the Legislative Council). Of course, this con- 
stitution satisfied neither the population of Bathurst nor that of the Protectorate, 
and both parties demanded its revision, but in vain for many years. In 1951, at last, 
the colonial administration brought some reforms: of the seven unofficial (African) 
members of the Legislative Council, three were elected instead of one and were at 
the same time ex-officio members of the Executive Council, and two of them even 
rated as “Cabinet members” without portfolio. 

At the 1951 elections held under the new constitution both the Rev. Fay and 
Jahumpa were elected to the Legislative Council. After the elections a Bathurst 
lawyer, Pierre N’Jie, 1 who had run for election but failed as an independent can- 
didate, founded the United Party. 

In 1954 the British government made further concessions. It agreed that both 
the Legislative Council and the Executive Council should have a majority of elective 
members. However, this constitutional reform gave only a semblance of democratic 
solution. The legislature consisted of five ex-officio members and sixteen unofficial 
members, two of the latter being, however, nominated by the Governor, and of the 
fourteen elected members only the four members for Bathurst were elected through 
universal and direct suffrage by qualified voters over 25 years of age. Ten members 
were elected through indirect suffrage, seven of them in the Protectorate constit- 

1 Pierre Sarr N’Jie was born the son of Muslim parents in the Woloff tribe at Bathurst 
in 1909. He was educated at the local mission, and later he taught at the same school. In 1939 
he was converted to Catholicism and entered the colonial administration. At first he worked 
in the Public Works Department, then became a court clerk. In 1943-1944 he served in the 
British army in the artillery. He studied law in London from 1944 to 1948 and then became 
a practising lawyer in the Gambia. 
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uencies where the chiefs supporting the government had a decisive say at the 
elections. In this way the government and the chiefs jointly were assured of a two- 
thirds majority in the Legislative Council (five official and two nominated unofficial 
members plus seven representatives of the Protectorate). The elected majority of 
the Executive Council also was a smokescreen, since, while having only five ex-officio 
members beside seven elected members, the Council was invariably presided over 
by the Governor, and only two (or at most three) of the elected Executive Council 
members had ministerial seats in the government; moreover, to each of them was 
assigned an “advisory committee” formed of leading functionaries of the department 
nominally under his authority. 

At the new elections held in October 1954, Fay and Jahumpa as well as N’Jie 
were elected to the legislature now having an elective majority. All three represented 
Bathurst, and they became also members of the Executive Council as Ministers. 
N’Jie polled the most of votes among them. 

In August 1957 a new political party was bom, the Gambia National Party, which, 
though playing no important role, by its broadcast programmes contributed towards 
rekindling the political life of the country. 

At the Bathurst municipal elections in November 1957, the Gambia Muslim Con- 
gress won the majority over N’Jie’s United Party ; the Gambia National Party gained 
only one seat. 

At the constitutional conference held in November 1958, representatives of the 
Gambian parties demanded that the number of ministerial seats be increased and 
the constitution amended. However, the parties did not take a uniform stand. The 
parties of the “Colony” demanded a 27-member Legislative Council with seven 
members elected by the population of the Colony, and a Cabinet of Ministers of 
nine members, as well as (except the Muslim Congress) extension of universal suf- 
frage to the Protectorate, and freedom of activity for the Colony parties in the terri- 
tory of the Protectorate (expecting to use this freedom to increase their influence 
among the Protectorate’s population). On the other hand, the chiefs representing 
the Protectorate (as well as the Muslim Congress most of whose members were 
chiefs) insisted that the suffrage in the Protectorate should also be subject to prop- 
erty qualifications, and that only the first wives of the men qualified as voters 
should have the right to vote, and demanded for themselves six of the nine ministerial 
seats. The British government, however, refused all these demands. 

In 1959 the British government amended the constitution by extending universal 
suffrage to everyone over 24 years, and raising the number of the members of the 
Legislative Council to 34 (four of them being ex-officio members, three appointed 
by the Governor, and eight elected by the chiefs, twelve by the Protectorate, and 
seven by the inhabitants of Bathurst). The constitution provided, however, for no 
increase in the number of the Executive Council members, and the six-member 
Council continued to be presided over by the Governor. 

In 1959, at the initiative of trade-union leader Sanjali Bojang, the Protectorate 
People’s Society of Bathurst was transformed into the Protectorate People’s Party. 
Soon after its formation the party’s leadership was taken over by David Jawara 1 


1 David Kairaba Jawara was born of Muslim parents from the Mandingo tribe in the 
Gambian village of Barajally in 1924. He was educated in Bathurst, first at a Muslim and later 
at a Methodist school. He was a male nurse in the health department of the colonial adminis- 
tration from 1945 to 1947. In 1947-1948 he studied at the Achimota College of the Gold Coast, 
and from 1948 to 1952 at Glasgow University, where he took his degree in veterinary medicine. 
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who made its name changed to the Progressive People’s Party, indicating thereby 
its all-national character, although the party’s policies were still concentrated on the 
interests of the Protectorate. 

At the elections held in May 1960 Jawara’s Progressive People’s Party won a 
victory, gaining one seat in Bathurst and nine in the rural districts, while the United 
Party obtained four seats in Bathurst but only one in the country. The Democratic 
Party and the Muslim Congress formed an electoral bloc but could not win a single 
seat. The Gambia National Party, which had run in the election in alliance with the 
United Party, also returned empty-handed. On the basis of the election results 
Jawara and another member of the Progressive People’s Party received seats in the 
government. N’Jie was offered a ministerial post without portfolio, but he refused it. 

In November 1960 Jawara led a delegation to London, wdiere he negotiated with 
Colonial Secretary Macleod, and there was every indication that the British govern- 
ment would appoint him Chief Minister. In January 1961, however, the results of a 
by-election revealed the decline of the popularity of the Progressive People’s Party. 
The situation was complicated by serious conflicts of the party with some of the 
chiefs. This induced the British government to choose N’Jie for Chief Minister 
instead of Jawara. The appointment was made in March 1961, where upon Jawara 
and his associates resigned. 

Towards the end of July 1961 the British Colonial Secretary announced that the 
Gambia would attain independence within a year. 

At the parliamentary elections held in May 1962 Jawara’s party, in opposition 
until then, won 18 of the 32 seats, while only 13 seats went to the United Party of 
N’Jie, until then Chief Minister, and one seat was gained by the Democratic Con- 
gress Party. After the elections the People’s Progressive Party formed the government 
under Jawara. 

On September 14, 1963, the UN Special Committee dealing with the implementa- 
tion of the colonial declaration adopted a resolution inviting the United Kingdom 
to grant independence to the Gambia without delay. Subsequently, on October 4, 
the British government granted the Gambia, if not independence, at least some 
measure of self-government. (The British retained the handling of external affairs 
and defence.) 

Between July 22 and 30, 1964, a constitutional conference was held in London to 
decide the future of the Gambia. The conference, which was presided over by Common- 
wealth and Colonial Secretary Sandys, was attended by Prime Minister Jawara 
and representatives of the opposition parties as well. The opposition s demand for 
elections before independence w T as rejected. The conference decided that the Gambia 
should attain independence on February 18, 1965, but should remain, as an inde- 
pendent state, within the British Commonwealth of Nations. The affairs of the 
country were to be handled by the formerly constituted Cabinet and the 39-member 
House of Representatives, but the Queen of England was to remain head of state 
and be represented in the country by the Governor appointed by Royal order. 

The Gambia Independence Bill was' adopted by the British Parliament on Decem- 
ber 11, 1964, and the country was proclaimed independent on February 1<, 1965. 
The following day, February 18, the Earl of Kent as the Queen’s representative 


During his student years in London he was president of the African Students Union. In 1 953 
he was elected to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and in 1954 he returned to the 
Gambia, where he was employed as as veterinary officer in the colonial administration. In 
1958 he was appointed Principal Veterinary Officer. 
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handed Prime Minister Jawaha the insignia of sovereignty with all solemnity in the 
presence of tens of thousands of people. In his festive address the Prime Minister 
emphasized that the Gambia was aware of the difficulties lying ahead and felt itself 
strong enough to safeguard its independence. He said that the government would 
pursuo a progressive policy, a policy of peace, and would accordingly strive for good 
relations and friendly co-operation with all countries. 

* 

As a consequence of the upsurge of the struggle for independence the problem of 
the future of the Gambia was brought into the limelight already in the 1950’s. 
The singular geographical and economic position of the country raised the question: 
Is it possible at all for the Gambia to stand on its feet as an independent state? 
The country is a narrow strip of land with a population of 320,000 over an area of 
altogether 10,000 square kilometres, an enclave surrounded — except on the sea 
coast - by the independent state of Senegal. Twenty per cent of its area is cultivated, 
30 per cent is woodland. Its chief produce is groundnuts, giving 95 per cent of its 
exports. The country has no railway, not a single theatre, cinema, radio station- 
and newspaper. The national revenue per head of the population is £18 a vear 
In such circumstances it would seem an almost natural solution for the country to 
unite with Senegal. Unification, however, encounters great difficulties. A serious 
obstacle is raised by the fact that for many centuries Senegal was under French rule 
and the Gambia under the domination of British colonizers. Of no less significance 
than the language barrier is the centuries-old foreign cultural influence. 1 Unification 
is made still more difficult bv differences of an economic character. Senegal belongs 
to the franc zone, the Gambia to the sterling area. Compared with Senegal, the 
Gambia is an economically underdeveloped country, the incorporation of which would 
overburden the budget of Senegal and bring about a decrease in the national income 
of the Gambia, for it consists mostly of export duties levied on the groundnuts ship- 
ped on the Gambia river and of the population’s varying earnings from contraband 
trade.- 

Both great political parties were in favour of a closer relationship with Senegal 
but they saw its feasibility not through amalgamation of the Gambia into Senegal* 

they thought it was possible by way of a thoroughly prepared federation of the two 
countries. 

Late in 1959 the Legislative Council had discussed the question of union with Se- 
negal or Mali, but the majority had opposed unification. Thereafter the British 
government made a statement in which it said that the Gambia was not yet in a 
position to establish formal relations with any independent state. 

I ?°" r8e ? nd 1962 the leaders of the country again started talks on the 

relations between the Gambia and Senegal, and on October 26, 1962, they drafted 
a joint statement announcing their desire for close co-operation between' the two 
countries. At the same time they requested the United Nations to send experts to 
u y the problem. The LN appointed a commission comprised of a Dutch and a 

stan^TT^talce ^ ^ example of the Cameroone to belittle this oircum- 
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Swedish expert who, in their report submitted in 1963 expressed the opinion that the 
unification of the two countries was desirable, but stated at the same time that the 
majority ot the population of the Gambia was against union. * 

Immediately before the London conference in July 1964, Prime Minister Jawaba 
while in aris declared that the Gambia, upon accession to independence, would 
conclude a Treaty of Understanding with Senegal. 

The matter of relations between the two countries was also on the agenda of the 
London conference which took note of the agreements between the two governments 
on co-ordination of foreign and defence policies. In its communique on the conference 
the British government “noted with satisfaction” the progress made so far and the 
efforts of the government of the Gambia to establish close co-operation with Senegal. 

In the time between the London conference and the Gambia’s accession to inde- 
pendence no further essential progress was made on the question of union between 
the two countries. The question was left to the government of the independent 
Gambia to solve. 
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CHAPTER VI I 


BRITISH TRUST TERRITORIES IN WEST AFRICA 


British Cameroon# 

(a) Southern Cameroon* 

In 1949 E. M. L. Endeley and Neritjs Mbile formed a political organization, 
the Cameroons National Federation, called to represent a common stand of all tribes 
at the talks with the UN mission expected to visit the Cameroons. 

In 1951 Mbile, who wanted to start a campaign for the union of the British-ad- 
ministered Southern Cameroons with the French colony, withdrew from the Came- 
roons National Federation and founded another party, the Kamerun United Nation- 
al Congress (K.U.N.C.). At the end of the same year, however, the two parties 
merged under the name of the Kamerun National Congress (K.N.C.). The new' party 
demanded that the Southern Cameroons be separated from the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria and administered as part of the Federation of Nigeria. Mbile, who disagreed, in 
1953 again withdrew from the party and formed the Kamerun People’s Party (K.P.P.). 

At the Nigeria Constitutional Conference in 1953 Endeley demanded a separate 
status for the Southern Cameroons but the decision was put off until the forthcoming 
elections. Endeley ’s party (K.N.C.) won a sweeping victory at the elections, and 
the regional status w r as granted to the Southern Cameroons in 1954. 

John Foncha , 1 w r ho disagreed with the Southern Cameroons remaining part of 
Nigeria, in 1955 resigned from the K.N.C. and founded the Kamerun National Demo- 
cratic Party (K.N.D.P.) with the purpose of fighting for the union of the Southern 
Cameroons with the French Cameroon. 

At the 1957 election of the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly the K.N.C. 
again polled the majority of votes, and the government was formed by Endeley 
as Prime Minister. (Foncha’s party entered the legislature as an opposition party 
with five seats.) 

After the election in 1957 another party, the One Kamerun (O.K.) Party, was 
formed. The branches established in the British Cameroons by the L .P.C. of the 


1 John Nou Foncha was born in*a Catholic family of the Meta tribe at Bamenda in 1916. 
After finishing his studies at the Bamenda government school and at the Buguma Catholic 
Mission, he taught in school from 1933 to 1936. In 1936 through 1939 he obtained higher 
qualifications at the teachers* college of Onitsha. From 1940 to 1954 he was headmaster in 
Catholic schools, engaging at the same time in political activities. In 1942 he was one of the 
founders of the Bamenda Catholic Teachers’ Union, of which he w f as president until 1954. 
Between 1945 and 1954 he was also president of the Bamenda Board of the National I nion 
of Teachers. From 1942 to 1945 he was secretary of the Bamenda branch of the Cameroons 
Youth League. In 1949 he joined the Cameroons National Federation and organized its Ba- 
menda section. In 1951, together with Mbile, he withdrew from the Federation and also joined 
the Kamerun United National Congress, then the Kamerun National Congress, of which he 
remained a member also after Mbile’s resignation in 1953. 
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French Cameroon were banned by the British Governor. In their place came the 
One Kamerun Party, which led a militant campaign for the union of the British 
Cameroons with the French trust territory. The party, which was especially active 
among the poor peasants and handicraftsmen, spread rapidly and formed branches 
in all towns and in almost all villages. 

In 1958 Muna, 1 Minister of Public Works in the Endeley government, wrote an 
article advocating the union of the British Cameroons with the French trust terri- 
tory, w hereupon Endeley relieved him of his office and expelled him from the party. 
Muna went over to Foncha 's party and led a violent campaign against tho K.N.C. 

The K.N.C., weakened by Muna's withdrawal, began talks with M bile’s Kamerun 
People's Party, and the two parties formed a bloc for the forthcoming election of the 
House of Assembly. 

At the election held in January 1959 the K.N.D.P. won 14 seats, the K.N.C. and 
K.P.P. jointly received 12 seats. The new government was formed by the K.N.D.P. 
under Foncha as Prime Minister. In May of the same year a member of the Foncha 
government (Ameir Boya) resigned from the K.N.D.P., thus leaving in the House 
of Assembly the members of government and opposition in equal numbers (13 to 
13). Foncha remained in pow'er. 

Meanwhile, in March 1959, the United Nations had resolved that a plebiscite 
should decide the future of the Cameroons. 

In May 1960 the K.N.C. and the K.P.P. definitively merged as the Cameroon 
People's National Convention (C.P.N.C.) to join efforts in order that the wdiole of the 
British Cameroons might remain in the Federation of Nigeria, and thus in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as a fully self-governing member; or, if this w r ere not 
possible for the time being, the decision should be put off. On the other hand, the 
K.N.D.P., which took a stand for union with the Republic of Cameroun, expected 
the plebiscite to bring a final solution to the issue. 

During 1960 the K.N.D.P. and the Foncha government conducted talks with 
Ahtdjo, Prime Minister of the independent Republic of Cameroun, about a union 
of the two countries. 

Realizing that a decision in favour of joining Nigeria was not to be expected, 
Endeley offered the K.N.D.P. a compromise, demanding that the Southern Came- 
roons be proclaimed a separate independent state. When Foncha rejected the propo- 
sal, immediately before the plebiscite in January 1961, Endeley said that he would 
appeal to the Lnited Nations proposing a division of the Southern Cameroons: 
the districts where the majority of the population was in favour of joining the Fede- 
ration of Nigeria should be annexed to Nigeria, and those voting for the Republic 
of Cameroun should be incorporated into that Republic. 


1 Solomon Tabexo Muna, of the Meta tribe, was born at Mengen-Mbo in the Bamenda 
district in 1912. He went to the Bamenda elementary school, and after graduating from the 
Teachers’ Training Centre at Kumba he taught in mission schools from 1932 to 1 947. In 1949- 
1950 he finished a one-year course at the Institute of Education of London University, and 
returned to the Cameroons in 1950. In 1951 he was a foundation member of the K.N.C., and 
as a member of this party he was elected to Nigeria’s Eastern House of Assembly. In the 
first National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.) government he was appoint- 
ed Minister of Public Works in 1951, but resigned in January 1953, and from that time 
he stood up for separation of the Southern Cameroons from Eastern Nigeria. When this was 
accomplished, he was elected to the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly and was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, too. In 1957 he took the office of Minister of Works in En- 
deley’s government. 
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The issue was decided by the plebiscite which took place under the auspices of the 
United Nations in February 1961. The K.N.D.P., in alliance with the One Kamerun 
Party, took stand for union with the Republic of Cameroun, the C.P.N.C. decided 
in favour of joining Nigeria. The electorate (95 per cent of the qualified voters) de- 
cided for union with the Republic of Cameroun by 233,571 votes to 97,741. 

On October 1, 1961, the Southern Cameroons ceased to be a British trust territory 
and, as an independent state, joined the Federal Republic of Cameroun. 


(b) Northern Cameroons 

The Trusteeship Agreement on the British Cameroons placed the former British 
mandated territory as a whole under British administration. The British govern- 
ment, however, administered the Northern Cameroons, separately from the South- 
them Cameroons, as part of Northern Nigeria, with the tacit approval of the United 
Nations. 

An especially untoward situation arose when the Southern Cameroons was granted 
self-government, while the British government, despite its responsibilities under the 
trusteeship agreement for preparing the trust territory for independence (like the 
Southern Cameroons), placed the Northern Cameroons under the authority and 
control of the federal government of Nigeria. 

The UN Visiting Mission to the Northern Cameroons in its 1958-1959 report 
proposed termination of the trusteeship agreement, without consulting the popula- 
tion, and annexation of the territory to Nigeria. But the United Nations General 
Assembly in March 1959, after hearing the Cameroonian petitioners and discussing 
the situation in the Northern Cameroons, resolved that a plebiscite should take place 
in the territory in November 1959 to allow the population to decide whether or not 
it wanted to belong to Nigeria. 

In the plebiscite of November 1959 the great majority of the population of the 
Northern Cameroons decided, by 70,401 votes to 42,797, against annexation to 
Nigeria and for postponing the final decision on the future of the territory. On the 
basis of the plebiscite results the United Nations General Assembly at its fourtheenth 
session, on December 12, 1959, resolved that the necessary measures should immedia- 
tely be taken to decentralize the administration, to democratize the local government 
organs, and to separate the territory from Nigeria by October 1, 1960, at the latest 
and that by March 1961 a new plebiscite should be held to answer the question wheth- 
er the people of the territory wished to achieve independence by joining the in- 
dependent Republic of Cameroun or the independent Federation of Nigeria. 

After the 1959 plebiscite a new political party, the Democratic Party, was formed 
in the Northern Cameroons with the aim of achieving separation of the country from 
the Northern Region of Nigeria and its union with the Southern Cameroons. In 
January 1960 the leaders of the party visited the Southern Cameroons to discuss 
with the Foncha government the matter of union between the two territories and 
arrived at an agreement on including representatives of the Northern Cameroons 
in the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly. 

Although the United Kingdom delegation also voted the UN resolution on the 
new plebiscite, the British government did not fulfil its obligations either to de- 
centralize and democratize the administration or to separate the territory from 
Nigeria. On the contrary, during 1960 it speeded up replacing the British colonial 
officials by Nigerians, thus making the territory more and more dependent on the 
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government of Nigeria. This action of the British government, in disregard of the 
UN resolution which it had voted itself, explains the fact, entirely incomprehensible 
at first sight, that the population of the Northern Cameroons which, in the plebiscite 
of November 1959, voted by a two-thirds majority against joining the Federation 
of Nigeria, in the new plebiscite held in February 1981 in which 83 per cent of the 
electorate participated, favoured union with Nigeria by 146,29G votes to 97,659. 
In spite of the fact that the plebiscite was held under special UN supervision, the 
polling was all the way irregular, in full disregard of the UN resolutions. As the ter- 
ritory was not separated from Northern Nigeria, the plebiscite was carried out by the 
interested Nigerian authorities. These arranged for the registration of voters just as 
for the count of the vote — in the presence of UN representatives — so as to suit 
their own interests, not shrinking from falsification and trickery either. 

A few days after the plebiscite (February 17) the Northern Cameroons Democratic 
Party and the Cameroons Liberty Party addressed a joint statement to the plebiscite 
commissioner and to the representative of the United Nations, complaining against 
the falsifications and declaring that they refused to recognize the results, and demand- 
ed that a new plebiscite be held in the proper manner. 1 Thereafter, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Information of the Republic of Cameroun issued a 48-page 
pamphlet enumerating a multitude of concrete facts to prove that the results of the 
plebiscite had been falsified. 2 

The report of the UN Visiting Mission appointed to supervise the plebiscite was 
discussed in the United Nations in April 1961. The report stated that the plebiscite 
had been conducted in order, and the results reflected the will of the population. 
The delegation of the Republic of Cameroun and 23 petitioners refuted this point 
of the report and objected to the falsification of the plebiscite. Delegations of ten 
African states (former French colonies) demanded that the decision on the Northern 
Cameroons be deferred until autumn and that in the meantime the United Nations 
send a mission to investigate the irregularities committed during the plebiscite. The 
British representative (Andrew Cohen) denied the fact of irregularities and demand- 
ed immediate decision that the Northern Cameroons should join the Federation of 
Nigeria. India and eleven other states moved that the United Nations should approve 
of the plebiscite returns and that the Northern Cameroons should join Nigeria on 
June 1, 1961. The trusteeship committee adopted this proposal by 59 votes to 2 
(with 9 socialist countries abstaining). 3 The General Assembly approved of this 
resolution of the trusteeship committee, and accordingly the Northern Cameroons 
ceased to be a trust territory on June 1, 1961, to become part of the Federation of 
Nigeria. 

That the tug-of-war around the Northern Cameroons was a confrontation between 
British and French imperialism is beyond doubt. That the accusations made by the 
Ahidjo government and the parties of the Northern Cameroons were somewhat 
exaggerated is also probable. But all this did not alter the fact that the plebiscite 
result's being favourable to Nigeria was due to serious abuses and irregularities, and 

1 The text of the statement is to be found in the pamphlet referred to below, issued by the 
government of the Republic of Cameroun. 

2 Republic of Cameroun: Position of the Republic of Cameroun following tho plebiscite 
of 11th and 12th February 1961 in the northern portion of the territory of the Cameroons under 
the administration of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 1961. 

3 France and the former French colonies (except Guinea, Mali and Togo) as well as Belgium 
and the former Belgian Congo walked out of the meeting in demonstration and did not take 
part in the vote. 
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that the United Nations, by endorsing the report of its representatives who had shut 
their eyes to this fact, and by consenting to the Northern Cameroons joining Nigeria, 
passed a decision contrary to the letter and the spirit of its Charter. 


British Togoland 

One of the main preoccupations in British Togoland was the problem of the Ewe 
tribes. These had been separated from one another by the European colonizers at 
the time of the partition of Africa in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
larger part of the tribes came under British rule in the Gold Coast Colony, the rest 
were subdued by German imperialism (Togoland). After World War I this dismember- 
ment of the Ewe people was further complicated by the division of the German colony 
between Britain and France. At the time when the two portions of Togoland were 
declared trust territories under British and French administration respectively, the 
Ewe population in the Gold Coast numbered 330,000, in French Togoland 290,000, 
and in British Togoland 126,000. 

Already on the morrow of World War I the Ewes developed a movement demand- 
ing unification of their tribes and self-government for their people. In this they en- 
joyed also the support of the Gold Coast national movement. This demand of the 
Ewes was included in the petition which the Casley-Hayeobd delegation of the 
West African Congress in 1920 presented to the British Foreign Secretary. But the 
division of Togoland, which thus resulted in a new split of the Ewe tribes and which 
took place under a secret agreement between the British and the French imperialists 
(Lloyd George and Clemenceau), was sanctioned by the League of Nations and 
was to continue over the next quarter of a century. 

At the end of World War II the Ewes thought the time was ripe for taking action 
to assert their demands for unification and independence. For this purpose two polit- 
ical organizations of British Togoland (the Togoland Union and the Trans-\ olta 
Ewe Union) and the Comite de 1' Unite Togolaise of French Togoland formed a joint 
political forum, the All-Ewe Conference, which shortly after the adoption in San 
Francisco of the Charter of the United Nations appealed to the UN Trusteeship 
Council declaring the following: 

“We deeply deplore the partition of our country as this constituted a very serious 
barrier to our social, economic, educational and political progress as a people, and 
we therefore do hereby resolve 

“(a) that all the international frontiers cutting across Eweland be removed and all 
Eweland brought imder a single administration; 

“(ft) that the whole of Eweland become a Trust Territory; 

“(c) that Great Britain be invited to become the Administering Authority in 
Eweland." 

As the United Nations did not respond to this appeal of the Ewes, which violently 
infuriated the French government, the All-Ewe Conference in September 1946 sub- 
mitted to the United Nations a new petition, signed by 45 chiefs on behalf of all Ewes 
living imder British and French rule, demanding the unification of all Ewes in a 
single trust territory, but leaving it to the U nited Nations to appoint the Administer- 
ing Authority. The United Nations, however, also this time failed to take note of the 
manifestation of the Ewes' will: it concluded trusteeship agreements with the govern- 
ments of both colonial powers on the administration of the former mandated terri- 
tories, thereby sanctioning again the three-way split oi the Ewe tribes. That the 
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United Nations, in approving the terms of the trusteeship agreements, took into 
consideration only the interests of the colonialists, entirely disregarding the Ewe 
interests, is shown by the fact that: 

1. Article 5 (a) of the Trusteeship Agreement authorized the British government 
to administer the Trust Territory as an integral part of the Gold Coast; 

2. while consenting to the unification, subject to certain frontier rectifications, 
of some other tribes (Dagomba, Mamprusi) divided by the Togoland-Gold Coast bound- 
ary in the north, the United Nations sanctioned the threefold division of Eweland 
in accordance with the will of the two colonial powers. 

In December 1947 Sylvanus Olympio, 1 as a petitioner representing the All-Ewe 
Conference before the UN Trusteeship Council, demanded immediate unification 
of Eweland under the administration of either of the two colonial powers. The Trustee- 
ship Council did not endorse the Ewe position this time either, and decided that it 
could invite neither of the colonial powers to retract from the trusteeship engagement, 
and that decision concerning the Ewes living in the Gold Coast — this being not a 
trust territory — was beyond its competence. By its decision the Council invited 
the British and French governments to resolve between themselves the problems 
caused by the forced division of the former German colony. 

The two colonial powers, as if to comply with the decision of the Trusteeship 
Council, in 1948 established an Anglo-French Standing Consultative Commission 
to settle the Togoland issue. Members of the Commission were, besides the British 
Governor of the Gold Coast and the Commissioner of French Togoland, two repre- 
sentatives of each of the two trust territories. As the Commission did nothing to make 
a settlement, the UN Trusteeship Council invited the British and French govern- 
ments to start talks between them and with the recognized political leaders of the 
Ewe movement to find a satisfactory solution to the problem of Eweland. To pro- 
mote an appropriate compromise, the Trusteeship Council decided to send in summer 
1949 a Visiting Mission to Togoland to examine the question of unification of the 
Ewe people. 

The UN Visiting Mission submitted its report to the Trusteeship Council in Febru- 
ary 1950. The report, while speaking highly of the activity of the Administering 
Authorities and the Consultative Commission they had set up jointly, and of the 
measures they had taken to improve the material conditions of the population of the 
two trust territories, had to state at the same time that the movement for unification 
in the southern parts of both territories and in the Keta district of the Gold Coast 
assumed the character of a national movement of the people, and proposed that the 
Standing Consultative Commission should meet the demand of the majority of the 
populations by making efforts to unify or co-ordinate the laws and regulations in 
force in the two countries in respect of economic and financial affairs, and in the field 
of communication, public utilities, cultural and educational facilities. 

The British and French governments thought to comply with the UN recommen- 
dation by deciding to enlarge the Consultative Commission and to widen its scope 
of authority. The refreshened Commission, headed by the two Governors, would 
have consisted of 27 elected representatives from the British trust territory and 30 
from the French trust territory. The election of members took place in October- 
November 1950, but since the French colonial authorities resorted to trickery to 
defeat the candidates of the Comity de l’Unit<§ Togolaise, the Ewes of the French 
territory did not recognize the Commission thus elected, and the All-Ewe Conference 

1 See p. 105. 
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decided also to boycott the Commission on behalf of British Togoland. In its telegram 
of protest to the Trusteeship Council the All-Ewe Conference stated that the Ewes 
neither from French nor from British Togoland could take part in the work of the 
Commission until the falsified elections had been declared invalid and new' free 
elections held, and in case this should not happen, the Ewes would not accept the 
Commission’s decisions as binding upon themselves. 

To this the two Administering Authorities responded by making another mislead- 
ing move: they appealed to the Trusteeship Council proposing that the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission be superseded by a Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, com- 
posed of elected representatives of the two trust territories. The United Nations 
General Assembly at its sixth session (1951-1952) endorsed this proposal on 
condition that the composition of the Council should be such as to ensure the 
promotion of the economic, political, social and cultural development of both 
territories. 

The Ewe representatives saw the establishment of the Joint Council as an empty 
gesture. The Council was in fact nothing more than a consultative body without any 
legislative or executive powers, entitled not even to discuss the Ewe unification 
problem. Moreover, the Ewes of British Togoland protested against the uneven dis- 
tribution of seats in the Council between the two trust territories: French Togoland 
had fourteen seats, while British Togoland had only four. The representatives of the 
Ewe associations demanded that the election of the Council members take place 
under UN supervision and that the Council be invested with legislative and executive 
powers. “We are offered”, said S. G. Antor, representative of the Joint Togoland 
Congress, before the Trusteeship Council in December 1951, “yet another consultative 
commission but without any real powers, and doubtless its membership would again 
be handpicked.” 

There was, however, no agreement among the Togolanders speaking before the 
Trusteeship Council either. The Ewe representatives were all agreed on unification, 
but some of them formed an idea of Togoland as an independent state, while others 
were in favour of federation with the Gold Coast. On the other hand, the Ewe repre- 
sentatives were opposed by those of other Northern Togoland tribes who demanded 
unification under French administration. 

The Joint Council held its first meeting at Lome on August 1, 1953. However, 
four represen tatives of British Togoland, as well as two from French Togoland 
(members of the Comite de l’Unite Togolaise), w r alked out of the meeting in protest 
against the practices of the French colonial authorities w’hich, during the election 
of the Council members, had brought pressure to bear upon the voters and had again 
committed electoral fraud. 

The All-Ew T e Conference and the rest of other Ewe organizations (the C.P.P. branch 
in the Trans-Volta Region, the Togoland Youth Association, the Joint Togoland 
Congress) demanded that the Council members be elected on the basis of universal 
franchise, and that the two trust territories be represented in the Council on an equal 
footing. 

A new UN Visiting Mission was to Togolalnd in September-Oetober 1952. The 
Trusteeship Council had appointed the mission, in addition to examining the con- 
ditions in both trust territories, to make and submit to the Council concrete recom- 
mendations on the Ewe and Togoland unification question. But the mission failed 
to fulfil this task. Its report presented to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at its seventh session in December 1953 contained no new recommendations for the 
solution of the problem of unification either of the Ewe tribes or of the two trust 
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territories. To be sure, the work of the mission had been greatly hindered by the 
circumstance that the authorities of the French trust territory had done their utmost 
to prevent the mission from contacting the African population. When the mission 
went to Lom6, the French authorities closed the common frontier with British Togo- 
l&nd, and the border police assaulted and beat up many Ewes who wanted to leave 
the British territory to meet the mission members in Lomd. Police squads came also 
from Senegal and the Ivory Coast to terrorize the population and disperse the people’s 
meetings called by the mission in the larger towns (Lomd, Palimd, Atakpamd); they 
also raided the premises of the Youth Association. Editors and other staff members 
of several African newspapers were arrested and imprisoned: the editor of Les Echos 
du Togo was charged with publishing in his paper a complaint addressed to the United 
Nations; the correspondent of the Accra Daily Graphic was called to account for 
having interviewed the UN Visiting Mission. 

The lack of impartiality and the carelessness of the UN Visiting Mission are revealed 
by the fact that its report remained silent about the preposterous practices of the 
IVench authorities, although the representatives of the Ewes — notably the Rev. 
Dr. Fiawoo — directly had requested the mission to report to the United Nations 
on the atrocities of the French authorities. 1 It is no less revolting that the United 
Nations General Assembly endorsed this unscrupulous report and passed no reso- 
lution on the merits of the Togoland issue, either at that time or at its next (eighth) 
session in 1953. 

The future of the British trust territory w'as decided in 1954, when the British 
government in a statement to the UN Trusteeship Council stressed that, if the Gold 
Coast should become independent, the British government would not be in a posi- 
tion to continue administering the portion of Togoland in its charge as an “integral 
part of the Gold Coast”, and that the Trusteeship Agreement would be best served 
if Togoland should also become independent as an integral part of independent 
Ghana. 

On the basis of the British statement the United Nations in August 1955 sent a 
Visiting Mission to British Togoland with the task of finding out the solution best 
suited to the wishes of the inhabitants of the country. 

The UN General Assembly discussed the report of the Visiting Mission at its tenth 
session and after a heated debate recommended that a plebiscite be organized without 
delay in Togoland under British administration to ascertain the wishes of the people 
in regard to union with an independent Ghana or separation from the Gold Coast and 
temporary continuance under British administration. The plebiscite took place 
on May 6, 1956. The number of actual voters w'as 160,587 (82 per cent of the 
electorate), 93,095 of them voting in favour of joining Ghana and 67,492 against 
union. 

On the basis of the plebiscite results, and on the recommendation of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the General Assembly of the United Nations, at its eleventh session in 
November 1956, decided to terminate the Trusteeship Agreement under which the 
United Kingdom had been appointed Administering Authority of British Togoland. 
Consequently, former British Togoland attained independence as an integral part 
of independent Ghana on March 6, 1957. 


1 I his omission of the UN Visiting Mission is not surprising if one takes a look at its compo- 
sition: its four members were representatives of Australia, Belgium, El Salvador, and the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique. 
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THE BRITISH PROTECTORATES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


After the war's end the dispute between Great Britain and the Union of South 
Africa renewed over the future of the three British Protectorates. Malax and other 
members of his government had many times expressed the opinion that the mere 
existence of the Protectorates was a threat to the military and internal security of 
the Union. They argued that those territories bordering on the Union might offer 
an easy prey to a hostile power" and “easily prove a refuge for subversive elements 
and a headquarters for the organization and guidance of movements within the 

Union itself". 1 # 

Another argument of the Nationalists in support of incorporation of the Protecto- 
rates was that it would make it possible to solve the complete segregation of the 
African population of the Union over a single large expanse of land. They said this 
aim of the apartheid policy was now unfeasible because the Africans did not own 
enough land (they said so while the European settlers possessed 92 per cent of the 
coim try's tillable land — untilled for the most part). 

In 1953 Mat. a n said that he would give Great Britain five years to cede the Pro- 
tectorates to the Union, and in 1954 he asked for resumption of negotiations to this 
end. Churchill in turn emphasized that the population of the Protectorates and 
the British Parliament must be consulted before deciding on any change, but that 
annexation w T as out of the question. 

In 1956, when the question of the independent Gold Coast (Ghana) becoming a 
member of the British Commonwealth was taken up, Stkijdom threatened to retaliate 
by annexing the three British Protectorates in Southern Africa. This, however, 
remained a threat, to be repeated in later years several times by Strijdom and 
Verwoerd. The British government, on the other hand, had stated on several 
occasions that it held to its original position. In 1959, for example, the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations reiterated what Churchill had said in 

1954. _ , . , 

The leading politicians of the peoples of the three Protectorates, however, were 
not to be appeased by the statements of the British government. On January L2- 
23, 1962, leaders of the Basutoland Congress Party, the Bechuanaland People s 
Party and the Swaziland Progressive Party conducted talks at Mbane in Swaziland, 
and decided to establish a Pan-African solidarity conference for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the independence struggles of the three territories and particularly of 


1 See G. Kimble, Tropical Africa , Vol. II, p. 250. 
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organizing combined resistance in case Great Britain and the South African govern- 
ment would come to an agreement on the future of the Protectorates without con- 
sulting the peoples of those territories. 

In June 1902 the UN Special Committee on decolonization, by its resolution adopted 
at Dar es Salaam, recommended the United Nations General Assembly to call upon 
the United Kingdom government to introduce appropriate constitutional reforms 
preparing the three Protect orates for independence. The resolution stated that the 
British government had failed to grant independence to those territories as provided 
by the General Assembly; it stressed that the election laws in force in the Protecto- 
rates as well as the draft Constitutions worked out by the British authorities contain- 
ed provisions for racial discrimination, did not meet the wish of the population, 
and were incompatible with the UN Declaration on the granting of independence 
to colonial countries and peoples. The Committee expressed its concern at 
South Africa’s plans for annexation and requested the General Assembly to 
lay down that any attempt at annexing the Protectorates or violating their 
territorial integrity would be regarded as an act of aggression infringing the UN 
Charter. 


The Question of the Protectorates in the UN General Assembly at its 17th Session 

After considering the Special Committee’s recommendations and hearing the peti- 
tioners, the United Nations on December 18, 19G2, adopted an important resolution 
on the question of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, in which the General 
Assembly: 

il Noting that the Government of the UnitedKingdom of Great Britain andNorthem 
Ireland, as the administering Power, . . . has not taken steps to transfer all powers 
to the peoples of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, 

iC Noting that the constitutional provisions now contemplated for these Territories 
and the electoral legislation in force are discriminatory, do not meet the wishes of 
the peoples and are not consistent with the General Assembly Declaration [of 14 
December 1960], 

“ Deploring the particularly alarming economic and social situation prevailing in 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland after several decades of colonial rule, 

^Expressing its profound concern at the declared intention of the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa to annex these territories, and condemning any attempt 
to jeopardize the right of the peoples of these Territories to establish their own in- 
dependent States, 

“Taking note of the statement by the administering Power to the effect that these 
Territories are politically completely independent of South Africa and that the 
United Kingdom Government adheres to this policy, and that there is no question 
of that Government agreeing at this stage to the transfer of these Territories to the 
Republic of South Africa, 

“1. Jieaffirms the inalienable right of the peoples of Basutoland and Swaziland 
to self-determination and independence; 

“2. Invites the administering Power immediately to suspend the present consti- 
tutional provisions and to proceed without further delay to hold elections in the three 
Territories on the basis of direct universal suffrage; 

“3. Invites further the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to abrogate the present constitutional provisions and to convene 
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immediately a constitutional conference with the participation of the democratically 
elected political leaders of the three Territories, with a view to setting, in accordance 
with their wishes, the date on which each the of Territories will attain its independ- 
ence; 

“4. Considers that a serious effort should be made to provide economic, financial 
and technical assistance, through United Nations programmes of technical co-opera- 
tion and the specialized agencies, in order to remedy the deplorable economic and 
social situation of the three Territories; 

4 ‘5. Urges the administering Power to take immediate steps to return to the indi- 
genous inhabitants all the land taken from them, whatever the form of, or pretext 
for, such alienation; 

“6. Declares solemnly that any attempt to annex Basutoland, Bechuanaland or 
Swaziland, or to encroach upon their territorial integrity in any way, will be regarded 
by the United Nations as an act of aggression violating the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


A New Attempt by the South African Government 

The government of South Africa, however, which had long been ignoring the UN 
resolutions, saw in this action of the General Assembly a new inspiration for provo- 
cation. In summer of 1963 the government-controlled South African press published 
article after article on what it termed “Communist menace” to the Southern African 
Protectorates. Now it wTote about those territories being pushed under Chinese 
Communist influence (allegedly proof of this was a trip to Peking of three members 
of the Basutoland Communist Party, as well as a visit to Cairo by the Vice-President 
of the Bechuanaland People’s Party, who was said to have negotiated there with a 
Chinese official about a possible uprising), and now it rang the alarm because of the 
growing activity of the Basutoland Communist Party. 

^ After such antecedents Prime Minister Verwoerd of South Africa told theXational- 
ist Party congress in Pretoria on September 4, 1963, that the Republic of South 
Africa was willing to take over the administration of the three British Protectorates 
so as to form in them “Bantustans” like those created in South Africa proper. The 
British government responded to \erwoerd’s offer the same day: it released an 
official statement to the effect that the annexation of the Protectorates to the Re- 
public of South Africa was entirely out of the question. This categorical stand of the 
British government forced Verwoerd to back down: on September 6 he hypocriti- 
cally said that he had been misunderstood, he only had told about how it would be 
possible to accelerate the economic development of those territories and promote 
their accession to independence. 

This forced backing down, however, did not at all mean that the South African 
government had given up its intention to control the Protectorates. On September 
13, 1963, the South African Minister of Transport, Schoema*, issued a government 
decision by which all planes taking off from Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swazi- 
land, or bound for those territories, must land at one of the airports of the Republic 
of South Africa even if the aircraft were plying between two of those Protectorates. 
At the same time the government prohibited the planes of East African Airlines 
(which had until then secured the air services in the three Protectorates) from flying 
over the territory of the Republic of South Africa or landing at any of its air- 
ports. 
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The Colonial Secretary' s Statement of November 14 , 1963 

The December 1962 resolution of the UN General Assembly and the resulting 
conduct of the South African government compelled the British government to take 
a resolute stand. On November 14, 1963, the Colonial Secretary in the House of 
Lords spoke about the future of the British High Commission Territories of South 
Africa. He stated that those territories were drawing near to self-government, where 
they would receive a Constitution which would enable their peoples to express 
freely their will regarding the future of their countries. Until that date the British 
government would hold the responsibilities of administration, and it would not 
transfer these functions to any other power without consulting the populations of the 
territories. When the time of self-determination would come, each of the territories 
would have to enter into direct negotiations with South Africa about their mutual 
relationships. 


The Question of the Protectorates in the UN General Assembly at its 18th Session 

Meanwhile, in July 1963, the UN Special Committee on decolonization again dealt 
with the question of the three High Commission Territories and submitted its re- 
commendations to the General Assembly, which on December 11, 1963, adopted a 
new resolution; in the operative part the General Assembly, recalling its resolution 
adopted at the 17th session, pointed to the unsatisfactory economic and social con- 
ditions in the three territories, to the necessity of returning to the indigenous inhabit- 
ants all the land taken from them and of convening a constitutional conference with 
a view to preparing general elections and independence; finally it warned against 
any attempt to violate the territorial integrity of the three countries and requested 
the Secretary-General to provide assistance through UN programmes. 


Administrative Reform in the Protectorates 

The British government, while failing to comply with the UN demand for the 
return of land, fulfilled at least the provision for convening a constitutional confer- 
ence. In addition, in May 1964, it announced to the House of Commons that the 
High Commissioner’s office would be terminated and his functions taken over by 
special British Residents for the three Protectorates. This reform was introduced as 
of August 1, 1964. 


The Question of the Protectorates in the UN General Assembly at its 19th Session 

The UN Special Committee again considered in detail the problems of the three 
Protectorates at its meetings held from October 6 to November 2, 1964. On November 
2 it adopted a resolution inviting the British government to take immediate steps 
for the transfer of powers to the freely elected representatives of those territories and 
to return to the Africans the land taken from them; it reaffirmed that any attempt 
to annex the territories should be considered an act of agression, and asked the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the British government, to “study the ways 
and means of ensuring the economic independence of these territories from the Re- 
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public of South Africa”, and to submit a report to the Committee and the 
General Assembly. Also it requested the Secretary-General to intensify, in co- 
operation with the UN specialized agencies, programmes of economic, techni- 
cal and financial assistance to these territories. 

* 


The British government “protected” those territories from the South African 
fascists and was unwilling to consent to their annexation. One might believe that the 
British government’s attitude was dictated by altruism, considering the minor 
economic value of those territories to English capitalists. All the greater was, how- 
ever, their strategic importance. The British imperialists supported the South African 
fascists against the African population of their country. But they needed the South- 
ern African Protectorates from two points of view: (1) by closing the frontiers the 
British government might, if necessary, apply pressure upon the South African 
government economically (the three Protectorates — especially Basutoland — 
having been the principal labour reserve of the South African capitalists); (2) in 
case of more serious conflicts the three Protectorates might provide Britain with three 
huge military bases, three enormous bridgeheads wedged in the territory of the 
Republic of South Africa. That is why Britain was opposed to their annexation by 
the Republic of South Africa, and w hy she had so long declined to grant them inde- 
pendence, although this would mean an incomparatively smaller harm than the loss 
of any other colony. 

In imperialist circles — even in British and U.S. liberal quarters — it was a wide- 
spread view that these territories were not suited for independence, and that Britain 
would sooner or later agree to their annexation by South Africa, on the basis of a 
half -promise made at the time of the birth of the Union of South Africa. It is typical, 
for example, that even such a liberal-minded American author as Stewart C. 
Easton, in his otherw ise very valuable book entitled The Twilight of European Colo- 
nialism , which deals with all African colonies (or ex-colonies), refrained from discuss- 
ing the Southern African Protectorates, because he also regarded their accession to 
independence as an impossible idea. 1 

The decades-long hesitation of the British imperialists about the Protectorates 
can be explained by two contradictions: 

1. The British capitalists, who had large-scale interests in Southern Africa, were 
always ready to promote the exploitation of the African populations of the Protecto- 
rates by South African capitalists, but they saw' the strategic interests of British 
imperialism jeopardized by the annexation of the Protectorates to the Union (Re- 
public) of South Africa. 

2. Making the Protectorates independent states would have prevented their 
annexation by the Union (Republic) of South Africa, but would have also jeopardized 
their control by British imperialism and their use as strategic bases. 


1 “All the British dependencies receive some attention in this section of the book, \ 
ex cent inn nf the Hich Commission Territories of South Africa, which are in a special 


with 

the exception of the High Commission Territories of South Alnca, wmcn are m a special cat- 
egory, and can never hope to attain independence as self-governing states on the Western 
model. The Union of South Africa has frequently asked the British to relinquish rule over 
them to her. It is agreed by all that the present status of the territories is a temporary one, 
and cannot continue indefinitely. Thus it would be pointless to discuss the constitutional prog- 
ress of such territories, and they are omitted from this book. (S. C. Easton, The Twxhght of 
European Colonialism, New York, p. 40.) 
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After long hesitation, however, British imperialism found the solution that suited 
its best interests. It realized that if it managed to have the Protectorates sot up 
governments which would serve loyally the British interests and establish good re- 
lations with the South African government at the same time, so as to satisfy the eco- 
nomic demands of the South African capitalists, then the granting of independence 
— which was more and more insistently demanded by world public opinion — was a 
convenient safeguard against annexation to the Republic of South Africa and would 
secure the territories as strategic bases of British imperialism. In spring of 1905 
this idea was realized with the coming to power of Leabua in Basutoland and Seret- 
se in Bechuanaland. The British government managed to arrive at an agreement with 
Bechuanaland in February I960, and with Basutoland in June 1966. 


The British Government's Change of Policy 

The communique issued by the British Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of June 1965 noted with satisfaction the statement by the British Prime Minister 
that he considered it a duty of his government to promote, on the basis of universal 
suffrage and democratic government, the independence of all British dependent terri- 
tories which so desire and are capable of implementing it. It stressed also the opin- 
ion of the conference that Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland should be given 
the economic assistance they needed to maintain themselves as independent states, 
and their territorial integrity should be guaranteed. 

On July 1, 1965, in London, in a joint sitting of the Royal African Society and the 
Royal Commonwealth Society, a high official of the Colonial Office, Mrs. Eirene 
White, talked of the rapid progress of constitutional development in the three 
Protectorates. She explained at the same time that none of the three territories were 
economically independent, neither could they win independence for a time yet, be- 
cause they were still considerably dependent on South Africa for technical and other 
skilled personnel. She gave expression to her concern that political independence 
along with continued economic and administrative dependence would cause “a very 
severe headache’ . Therefore she remarked that, before granting them independence, 
Britain had to do her best to liquidate their economic and administrative backward- 
ness. W T ith regard to their relationships with South Africa, the fact of their depend- 
ence must be recognized, and each of the three territories must work out its own 
scheme for coexistence with South Africa. The South African government’s “Bantu- 
stan policy” was unacceptable to the British government just as to those countries. 
It was the duty of the British government to enable the peoples of the three terri- 
tories to chart their own future policies before and after accession to independence. 


The Stand of the Organization of African Unity 

The conference of heads of state and government of African countries held 
under the auspices of the Organization of African Unity in Cairo in July 1964, 
having discussed the problems concerning independence of the British High 
Commission Territories in Southern Africa, adopted a resolution stating that the 
conference: 

1. Requests the Member States of OAU in consultation with the authorities of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland to take the necessary steps so as to secure 
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a guarantee by the United Nations for the territorial integrity, independence and 
sovereignty of these Territories; and 

“2. Authorizes in particular the African group at the United Nations to take the 
necessary measures, in consultation with the Committee of Liberation and the nation- 
alist movements in these Territories, to bring the question of guarantee before the 
Security Council at the appropriate time.” 

At their conference held at Accra fifteen months later, in October 1965, the African 
heads of state and government, considering that “parties which have openly declared 
that they would closely co-operate with the Pretoria regime have assumed control 
of the governmental machineries in these Territories”, and “being desirous to pre- 
vent the absorption of these Territories by the Pretoria Government”, pledged that 
the Organization of African Unity would continue assisting the freedom movements 
of the three threatened countries and reiterated their appeal of the previous year 
to member states of the Organization and to the African group at the United Nations 
to take the necessary steps to guarantee the territorial integrity, independence and 
sovereignty of those countries. 


The Question of the Protectorates in the UN General Assembly at Its 20th Session 

At its 20th session the UN General Assembly again discussed the questions of the 
Protectorates in Southern Africa, and in its resolution of December 16, 1965, again 
invited the British government to take urgent steps to implement the previous UN 
resolutions “in conformity with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples of the 
three Territories”, and renewed its request that the British government “should take 
immediate steps to return to the indigenous inhabitants all the land taken from them, 
whatever the form of or pretext for such alienation”; it requested the Special Com- 
mittee on decolonization to consider, in co-operation with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, what measures were needed to guarantee the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of the three territories, and to report thereon to the Gener- 
al Assembly at its 21st session. Finally the resolution pointed out the necessity of 
providing economic and technical assistance to the three territories, through United 
Nations programmes, and requested the Secretary-General to appoint resident re- 
presentatives to control the operation of the UN fund established for the three 
territories. 


The Duplicity of the South African Government 

On June 5, 1965, Foreign Minister Hillgard Muller of South Africa declared 
that his government welcomed the independence of the three Protectorates and in- 
tended to co-operate with them in the economic and technical fields without inter- 
fering in their internal affairs or political systems. 

On September 30 Prime Minister Verwoerd said at a meeting of his party in 
Upington that the three territories, by reason of their vicinity, were of great impor- 
tance to South Africa, which therefore would help them to progress in peace on the 
road of prosperity. 

On February 7, 1966, Deputy Minister of Bantu Affairs M. C. Botha declared in 
the South African House of Assembly that his government was ready to help the 
peoples of the three territories to buy back the lands actually occupied by Europeans, 
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but only in case South Africa got free hand in the direction of the future political 
and economic development of those countries. 

On March 28, 1901). at an electoral meeting of his party in Springs, Verwoerd 
denounced the intention of the United Kingdom and the United States to promote 
their influence over the three Protectorates, he reproached them for flooding those 
administative machineries with hired agents to try to hamper or undermine their 
friendship with the Republic of South Africa. He appealed to the two great powers: 
instead of creating confusion as they did in other parts of Africa, they had better 
not disturb natural development in Southern Africa. The Republic wanted neither 
to incorporate those territories nor to govern them, and was ready to supply them 
with anything they needed and to maintain good-neighbour relations with them, first 
of all in the economic field, without interference from outside. 


The UN Special Committee Resolution of June 1966 

In Mav-June I960 the UN Special Committee devoted six meetings to the question 
of the Protectorates. It heard and discussed the petitions of oppositionist leaders 
Mokhehle and Makoto of Basutoland, Zwane and Nquku of Swaziland, and of 
representatives of the Pan-African Congress of South Africa (Raboroko, Leballo, 
Ngcobo), unmasking the vicious policies of the British and South African govern- 
ments and the opportunist minority governments of Leabua and Sobhuza. In its 
meeting of June 9, it adopted, by 20 votes to none, a resolution submitted by repre- 
sentatives of 12 Afro-Asian countries and Yugoslavia. The resolution noted with 
satisfaction that the British government had appointed the date of independence for 
Bechuanaland, but at the same time it stated with regret that the same had not yet 
been done in respect of the other two territories, and renewed the request which the 
General Assembly had made at its 20th session, that the British government should 
guarantee the independence of the three territories “in conformity with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples” and return the lands taken from the indigenous 
population. Finally it requested the Secretary-General to appoint special UN repre- 
sentatives to observe progress toward independence in each country and to report 
to the General Assembly. The Committee set up a Sub-Committee “with a view to 
studying and suggesting all necessary measures for securing the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of the three Territories as requested by the General Assembly in 
paragraph 5 of its resolution 2063 (XX)”. 

In its meeting of June 22 the Special Committee delegated to the Sub-Committee 
the representatives of Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Iran, Italy, Mali, Madagascar and 
Uruguay. 

This Sub-Committee composed of seven members studied the situation and the 
problems of the three territories in six meetings from July 27 to September 9. 

The Sub-Committee Report 

After a careful study of all available documents (General Assembly records* 
Special Committee reports, petitions) the Sub-Committee stated that the British 
government still had not implemented the pertinent UN resolutions, that those three 
territories still had no governments freely chosen by their peoples, and that their 
territorial integrity and sovereignty were exposed to increasing interference. Con- 
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sidering that, in spite of the critical situation, the date of independence for 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland was drawing near (September 30 and October 4, 
respectively), the Sub-Committee deemed it necessary to propose urgent measures 
with a view to securing the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the three 
countries. 

Accordingly, in its report to the Special Committee unanimously adopted on Sep- 
tember 9, the Sub-Committee recommended the Special Committee to remind the 
British government of its responsibility for the granting of independence to the three 
territories in conformity with the General Assembly resolutions and to urge it to 
enable the peoples of those territories to freely express their wishes, elect their 
respective governments in a democratic manner; further to demand that the British 
government, before the granting of independence, should take every necessary step 
to ensure that those territories enjoyed complete independence and could protect 
their territorial integrity and sovereignty in the face of the unconcealed intentions of 
the racist regime of South Africa to continue interfering in their political, economic 
and social affairs. 

It also recommended the Special Committee to make proposals to the UN General 
Assembly at its 21st session that, considering the extreme urgency of the question, 
the issue of the Protectorates should be discussed promptly after the opening of the 
session, and — 

(1) to remind solemnly the government of the Republic of South Africa that 
“any attempt to encroach upon the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the three 
Territories following independence shall be considered by the United Nations to be 
an act of aggression; and that any interference in their domestic affairs, including 
economic matters, and any hindrance of the movement in transit of persons and 
goods shall be considered a flagrant violation of the United Nations Charter, with 
all the attendant consequences . . .”; 

(2) to call the attention of the Security Council to the threat which the policy 
of the racist government of the Republic of South Africa might pose to the 
independence, territorial integrity and sovereignty of the three countries after 
independence; 

(3) finally to invite all states to refrain from any step that might encourage 
the government of the Republic of South Africa to threaten the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of the three countries or to interfere in their domestic 
affairs. 

In conclusion the Sub-Committee recommended the Special Committee to consult 
the Organization of African Unity, which had repeatedly raised its voice (in 1964 
and 1965) in favour of safeguarding the territorial integrity, independence and sover- 
eignty of the three countries. 

The Sub-Committee report was discussed by the Special Committee at its meeting 
of September 15; then followed again the farce which had first been performed on 
July 8 in the matter of Basutoland. 1 

The British represen tative in his hypocritical plea expressed his non-agreement 
with the findings of the Sub-Committee and gave an untrue picture of the situation 
prevailing in the three territories. Lest the dragging out of the debate should post- 
pone the forthcoming date of independence for Bechuaanaland and Basutoland and 
thus the coming to power of vassal governments suited to the neocolonialist goals 


1 See p. 286. 
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of the British government, ho declared his willingness to accept the Sub-Committee 
report, without passing a resolution, in the form of an “understanding” among 
members of the Committee. His associates, representatives of the imperialist powers 
in the Committee (the United States and others), adopted the same attitude, so that 
the Sub-Committee report was presented to the General Assembly as part of the 
report of the Special Committee. In the preamble of the resolution adopted on Sep- 
tember 29, one day before the date of independence for Bechuanaland and five days 
before that for Basutoland, the General Assembly reiterated “its grave concern at the 
serious threat to the territorial integrity and sovereignty of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland constituted by the aggressive policies of the present regime in 
the Republic of South Africa”, and approved the report of the Special Committee. 
But the concrete measures proposed by the Sub-Committee in its report were left 
un mentioned in the resolution. 

Thereby the fate of Bechuanaland and Basutoland was sealed. Thanks to the 
United Nations, there was no obstacle to their becoming independent in such a way 
as to please the neocolonialists. 
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CHAIVER IX 


BECHUANALAND 


The Serelse Khama Affair 

After the death of Chief Sekgoma (1926) the Bamangwatos, the largest of the 
Bechuana tribes, were ruled by Tshekedi Khama, who was Regent as guardian of 
his nephew, four-year-old Seretse Khama, son of Sekgoma. Seretse went to 
school in the Union of South Africa. During the war he was studying at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, when his tribe called him home to take over. With the consent 
of the tribe, however, he went to England to study law. While in London, he made 
acquaintance with an English girl, Ruth Williams, whom he married, despite the 
objection of Tshekedi Khama, in September 1948. The Bamangwato tribe reproached 
Seretse for his act and called upon him to return home to discuss the matter. At a 
tribal assembly held with the participation of Seretse in November 1948 the elders 
of the tribe, who were imder the influence of Tshekedi, decided not to take in 
Seretse ’s wife and invited him to disclaim her and take over the paramountey. 
He was unwilling to comply with this decision. Trbal public opinion received the 
decision with concern, for it was feared that the break with Seretse might result in 
definitively confirming Tshekedi to the chieftaincy, and this was not to the liking 
of the majority of the tribe. At the next tribal assembly, held in December, Seretse 
already had a wider support, and the meeting dissolved without passing a decision. 
It was agreed that Seretse should for the time being go back to London and finish 
his studies, while the matter would be considered further. 

In June 1949 Seretse returned to Bechuanaland, and the Kgolla (the Bechuana 
tribal assembly) held another meeting, which then decided by a large majority to 
take Seretse’s side. 

Neither Tshekedi nor the British government could put up with this decision 
of the tribe. At Tshekedi’s request the British government sent out a Commission 
to examine whether Seretse was fit for the paramountey. The British government 
did not publish the Commission's report — because it disagreed with some of the 
findings, saying that decision would be based not only on the report but also on in- 
formation from other sources — and all it announced was that the Commission decid- 
ed against Seretse’s recognition. 

Afterwards Seretse was invited to go to London for talks with the British govern- 
ment. Following his talks with the Commonwealth Secretary, Seretse gave a press 
conference, where he disclosed that the British had offered him £1,100 a year tax- 
free if he would abdicate and settle definitively in England; that, N\hen he had declined 
the offer, he was given to understand that he was not allowed to return to Bechuana- 
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land, but should live in oxile in London for five years, during which time the question 
would be reconsidered. The British government banished also Tshekedi from Bechua- 
naland. 

As the Bechuana tribes, despite repeated notices, were unwilling to elect another 
chief in succession to Seretse, the British government gave up the principle of 
“indirect rule” it had applied to the Protectorate. First it introduced in Bechuanaland 
direct government by the colonial authorities for three years, and in 1952, in disre- 
gard of the will of the tribe, it arbitrarily appointed Rasebolai Kgamane to the 
chieftaincy because he was ready to support the British policy. By Bechuana custom 
Kgamane could have claimed the chieftaincy only after both Seretse and Tshekedi 
had deceased. Thus the Bechuanas did not accept the appointment as lawful. 

Upon expiry of the five years’ exile Seretse Khama renounced the chieftaincy 
both in his name and on behalf of his children, and in October 1956 returned to 
Bechuanaland, recognized the appointment of Kgamane and participated in public 
affairs as a common member of his tribe. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Federal Party 

At that time political parties did not yet exist in Bechuanaland, but in the second 
half of the fifties more and more members of the Bechuana tribe were waked up to 
political consciousness by the news of the great changes occurring in other parts of 
Black Africa (Sudan, Ghana, Guinea). The first political party was formed in 1959. 
Its founder, Leetile Disang Raditladi , 1 and his father in 1937 had come into a 
serious conflict with Tshekedi Khama, who sent them into exile with the consent 
of the British government. Raditladi spent his years of exile in a remote district 
of the Protectorate (Francistown, Ngamiland), where he was employed in the tribal 
administration. In 1957 he got permission to return to the Bamangwato reserve, 
where he soon became Secretary of the Bamangwato Tribal Council and later Sub- 
ordinate African Authority in the Mahalapye district. In 1959 he founded the Be- 
chuanaland Protectorate Federal Party to work for the political, economic and social 
emancipation and the unity of the Bechuana tribes with the ultimate aim of a dem- 
ocratic federation. The party, in which eight different Bechuana tribes took part 
from the outset, demanded first of all the establishment of a legislature and the right 
to form trade unions and co-operatives. 


The Constitution of December 1960 and the Elections in May 1961. 

Formation of the Bechuanaland People's Party 

On December 6, 1960, the British government announced the introduction of a 
new “Constitution” in Bechuanaland, providing for the establishment of a Legislative 
Council on the model of the other Protectorates. This Legislative Council had 35 
members: with the British Resident Commissioner as Chairman, it consisted of 22 
European members (three ex-officio members, another seven appointed officials, 
two appointed unofficial members and ten Europeans, nearly all merchants, elected 


1 Leetile Disano Raditladi was born at Serowe in 1910. He was a son of a Bamangwato 

chief's family who were on hostile terms with the Khamas. He went to school in Natal and 

studied at the Fort Hare College of the Cape. 
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by the European settlers), two appointed and ten elected African members (who were 
elected not by popular vote but were chosen by the tribal council from candidates 
nominated by the chiefs), and one Asian member. In other words, the European 
minority (3,200) amounting to less than one per cent of the population had 23 mem- 
bers and the African majority (335,000) constituting 99 per cent of the population 
had 12 members in the Legislative Council. 1 The Executive Council had four un- 
official members (2 Europeans and 2 Africans) in addition to six colonial officials who 
were ex-officio members. But the Executive Council, which was presided over by the 
Resident Commissioner, was in fact nothing else than an advisory body, for its 
powers did not go beyond submitting recommendations to the British High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa. 

The introduction of this travesty of constitution stirred broad masses of the Be- 
chuanas. The very day of the above announcement, December 6, 1960, a new political 
party came into existence — the Bechuanaland People’s Party headed by Kgaleman 
T. Motsete . 2 The party pursued the aim to “mobilize and organize the political con- 
sciousness of the people of Bechuanaland”, to fight for the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination, protect the rights of citizenship of the Bechuanas against “foreigners 
and immigrants”, safeguard the integrity and security of the territory. The pro- 
gramme of the new party differed from that of Raditladi’s party mainly in that the 
latter relied first of all on the chiefs, their activity and traditional influence, while 
Motsete regarded it as the main task of his party to make the broad masses (workers, 
artisans, poor village tribal headmen) politically active, and thus to free them from the 
retrograde influence of the chiefs. The party programme contained the following passage : 

“Though fully appreciative of the good and opportune service rendered by the 
ancient institutions of the Chieftainship ... in the present circumstances of the 
stage of the social and political evolution of the mass of the people of Bechuanaland . . . 
very great caution and circumspection must be exercised in the event of the nomi- 
nation of a chief, African Authority, or Subordinate African, Authority for the office of 
President or Vice-President or Secretary-General or for a branch chairmanship.” 3 

The elections under the new “Constitution” were held in May 1961. The parties 
engaged in intense pre-election propaganda. The people protested against the 
electoral system based on racial discrimination, and in February 1961 staged a protest 
demonstration displaying placards reading “One man, one vote”. But the parties 
as such could not put up candidates, these being nominated by the chiefs. The British 
government argued for the exclusion of parties from participation in the elections on 
the ground that there were in Bechuanaland no such organized political parties as 
would be fit for the purpose. Though Motsete figured in the list of candidates, he 
was not elected. Seretse K ham a, who since his return in 1956 had not been engaged 
in politics, also ran for election. He was elected and even became a member of the 
Executive Council. 

The British government offered the Bechuanas the 1960 “Constitution” as the 
first step towards independence, and the representatives of the Bechuanas accepted 


1 Even if, aoeepting the misleading interpretation given by the British government, we do 
not count the colonial officials to be representatives of the European minority, yet the dispro- 
portion is striking: 10 representatives for 1 per cent and another 10 for 99 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. 

* Kgaleman T. Mostsete was born at Serowe, went to local schools, and later studied in the 
Union of South Africa and at London. Returning to Africa, he taught in school first in the 
Union and in Nyasaland, and later in Bechuanaland. 

3 R. Segall, African Profiles , p. 4$. 
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it at face value. In spite of this, for two years and a half nothing was done to bring 
closer the day of independence. The Bechuana political parties, however, did not 
give up the fight. In February 1962 the Bechuanaland People's Party contacted the 
Basutoland Congress Party and the Swaziland Progressive Party. At the Mbabane 
conference 1 the three parties entered into a pact for the struggle against the annexa- 
tionist aspirations of the South African government. 


The Formation of New Parties . Conflicts unthin the Independence Movement 

At the end of 1961 Seretse Khama founded the Bechuanaland Democratic Party. 
The new political party called for the fight against racial discrimination, took a stand 
for a national union of the African and non-African population, and demanded the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly with an African majority by 1966 at the 
latest, self-government for the country by 1969, and independence (without a sched- 
uled date). 

As can be seen from these demands, the new party followed a very moderate 
political line. The same is borne out by the fact that while the People's Party tried 
to get racial policies stopped by boycotting the traders who were applying such 
practices, the Democratic Party was against boycott. The great personal prestige of 
Seretse Khama helped the party to gain ground, especially in the provinces, while 
in the towns the party's moderate policy, its opposition to the proposed boycott, 
could hardly compete with the more radical policy of the People's Party. 

From 1962 the ranks of the People's Party also were tom with internal struggles, 
in back of which stood both differences of principle (thus, for example, in the question 
of All-African unity) and personal conflicts. Thus, towards the end of 1962 the Be- 
chuanaland People's Party expelled Mpho. But Mpho contested the legality of his 
expulsion, claiming that it was not Matante and his adherents but he himself and 
his followers who represented the People's Party, and sued the party for surrender 
of the party fund and vehicles to him and his associates. Since the court decision 
was delayed, in the following two years and a half two parallel People's parties 
existed, one headed by Matante, the other by Mpho. Failing to win his suit, Mpho 
in the early days of 1964 founded the Botswana Independence Party. 

In the meantime, however, the Bechuanaland People’s Party itself had split into 
two. Motsete expelled Matante, who in turn expelled Motsetb, and from that 
time on again two People's parties existed simultaneously. 

The British imperialists, who posed as defenders of Africans against the racists of 
South Africa, in their propaganda contrasted the “democratic regime" of the Pro- 
tectorate with the despotic regime of the government of South Africa. The fact was 
that, even if they made sometimes a semblance of “democratic" gestures to calm 
down world public opinion, they did not seriously resist the racialist terror. 

A special example of this was the two-faced policy followed in the question of 
South African refugees in Bechuanaland. This country has a single railway line, 
which connects the Republic of South Africa with Southern Rhodesia. On November 
7, 1962, three young Africans w r ho had been arrested in Southern Rhodesia after 
having fled without passes from South Africa w r ith the intention of going to study on 
scholarships in America, and who were being deported in handcuffs back to South 
Africa, were taken off the train by the Bechuanaland police and set free. Two days 

1 See p. 245. 
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later the police of Southern Rhodesia held up on the same railway line and sent back 
to South Africa — this time without handcuffs and guards — another group of 28 
South African students bound for Tanganyika. In Bechuanaland the students left 
the train with the consent of the local authorities. 1 After such antecedents it is only 
more than probable that it was due to a change in the British government's avowed 
policy upon intervention from the South African government, and for the sake of 
good relations with the racist bosses of South Africa, that in 1963 the British govern- 
ment (in grave violation of a United Nations resolution) gave permission to the South 
African secret police to arrest in Bechuanaland and deport back to the Republic of 
South Africa Kenneth Abrahms and his friends who had taken refuge in Bechuana- 
land from the racist terror, and that British policemen arrested there British sub- 
jects Mr. and Mrs. Hogdson and conveyed them back to England. 


Bechuana Reactions to Verwoerd' s Plan for Annexation 

When, in September 1963 Verwoerd made an offer inviting Bechuanaland to 
join the Republic of South Africa as one of its “Bantustans", the Bechuanas rejected 
the offer most categorically, irrespective of party affiliation. P hi l ip Matante, 
Vice-President of the Bechuanaland People's Party, in early September said this: 
“Mr. Verwoerd lives in a dreamland. No South African design to change us to one of 
their Bantustans is of any interest to us. Even if Verwoerd were allowed to send his 
delegates to negotiate here, we shall refuse to talk to them." 

The deputy secretary-general of the other, less radical, Bechuana party, the Bechu- 
analand Democratic Party, Amos Dambe, also flatly refused by saying: “We reject 
any South African step to annex our country. We want to go our own way, and 
though we want to maintain good relations with South Africa, we are most resolutely 
opposed to annexation." 


The British Resident Commissioner's Agreement with the Bechuana Leaders 

In November 1963 the British Resident Commissioner of Bechuanaland called 
the leaders of the Bechuanaland parties and the European and Asian members of 
the Legislative Council to a conference to discuss with them the matter of a consti- 
tutional reform he was proposing. The draft constitution, which the Resident Com- 
missioner presented as the charter of self-government of Bechuanaland, envisaged 
general elections to the legislature by the end of 1964, with franchise granted to all 
adults without distinction as to race, and a Cabinet of Ministers headed by a Prime 
Minister. 

Members of the Legislative Council, which would be called the National Assembly, 
were to be elected for a term of five years on the basis of general suffrage. All adult 
inhabitants of the country would have the right to vote. The President was also to 
be chosen for five years by a majority of all members of the newiy elected National 
Assembly. The President would be empowered to convene, adjourn or dissolve 
the National Assembly at any time. 

The draft provided also for a separate assembly of chiefs to discuss bills affecting 
tribal matters. Under this “constitution of self-government", however, external 

1 The Economist, Nov. 17, 1962, p. 650. 
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affairs and finance, defence and internal security as well as the organs of administra- 
tion remained under the authority of the British Resident Commissioner. This not- 
withstanding, the Bechuana leaders accepted the draft, obviously because they 
thought that a small step forward was better than nothing. 

It took the British government another half year to announce in a White Paper, 
published in June 1964, that it definitely sanctioned the draft constitution that 
had been adopted at the conference of November 1963. However, it remained silent 
about the date to be set for the entry into force of the new constitution and for the 
new elections. 


Election s in March 1965 and the Formation of Seretse Khama s Government 

After another nine months of procrastination the elections to the National Assembly 
were held on March 1, 1965. At the elections, in which 189,000 voters (out of the 
Bechuanaland population of 542,000) took part, Seretse Khama’s Bechuanaland 
Democratic Party won the absolute majority, gaining 28 of 31 seats (the remaining 
3 seats went to the People’s Party). As a result, the first constitutional government 
of Bechuanaland was formed with Seretse Khama as Prime Minister. At a press 
conference the Prime Minister announced that the country’s name would be changed 
to Botswana. As to the relations with the neighbouring countries, he declared that, 
in spite of the serious differences due to the racial policies of the Republic of South 
Africa, his country would maintain the commercial relations, because it was poor 
and needed foreign investments for its own development’s sake. 

However meagre the newly introduced “constitution” was, the fact that the country 
at last had a government of its own made it entirely impossible for the British colo- 
nialists to maintain the absurd situation they had created in the eighties of the 19th 
century, that the administrative centre was located outside the country, in the city 
of Mafeking in the Tjnion (now Republic) of South Africa. As the new administrative 
centre and seat of government the British now designated the village of Gaberones 
situated 96 miles north of Mafeking, and the necessary preparations began right 
away to build up the future capital. 

In April 1965 Seretse Khama visited Zambia, and had talks with Kaunda about 
closer co-operation between the two countries, notably about improvement of 
communication between them. L pon his return home he declared that, to lessen 
economic dependence on South Africa, the country had to develop trade relations 
with Zambia and other African countries. 

On July 9, 1965, P hilip Matante, the leader of the opposition Bechuanaland 
People s Party occupying three seats in the legislature, submitted a motion of no 
confidence. He accused the Seretse Khama government of neglecting to subsidize 
those suffering from the drought and famine, 1 and said that it had to thank the 
fraudulent conduct of the elections for his majority won in the legislature. He declared 

1 In the summer of 1965 the country was ravaged by famine due to a severe drought. With 
the consent of the British government, food was purchased from South Africa for $35,000 
every month. Also the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization sent food to Be- 
chuanaland, but^ it had to pass through South African territory, and so the first shipment 
reached destination only late in September 1965. The Seretse Khama government’s Minister 
of Public Works and Transport, David Morgan, in his report of July 15, 1965, complained 
that, while the country was ravaged by a drought unparalleled for the last thirty years, the 
British government delayed in providing adequate financial aid to Bechuanaland. 
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that if his motion should be rejected, he would ask the British government to order 
a plebiscite to be held. The Prime Minister informed the National Assembly that he 
was negotiating with the British government for a time-table for independence. He 
said he was commissioned by the Bechuana people to lead the country to independence 
without new general elections. Matante ’ s motion was rejected on the grounds that 
the country itself had to draft the constitution of Bechuanaland and to submit it 
for final approval to the constitutional conference to be held at London in the first 
half of 1966. 

On October 13, 1965, the British Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
the British government’s agreement to Bechuanaland’s becoming independent as 
of September 30, 1966. Two months later, on December 13, Prime Minister Seretse 
Khama repeated the same announcement at a meeting of the Bechuanaland Parlia- 
ment, to which most of the chiefs were invited. At the same time the Prime Minister 
tabled a draft constitution of the independent Bechuana state. Under this act the 
country should be renamed Botswana and would continue to be a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the Prime Minister would be promoted to the 
office of President of the Republic, and the Deputy Prime Minister would become 
Vice-President of the Republic. 


Negotiations in London in February 1966 

On December 30, 1965, it was made known that the British government called a 
constitutional conference to London for discussing a time-table for independence. 

The constitutional conference, which took place in London between February 
14 and 21, 1966, resulted in the signing of an agreement by which Bechuanaland 
should become the sovereign state of Botswana on September 30, 1966, and as such 
should join the British Commonwealth. The conference discussed and approved 
the new constitution which the Bechuanaland legislative organs had drawn up and 
accepted. The constitution was adopted unanimously. Only one member of the 
Bechuanaland delegation (Matante) objected to the agreement and proposed further 
consultations instead of setting a date for independence, but since his motion was 
rejected, he left the conference and refused to sign the agreement. In virtue of the 
constitution the state is headed by a President, who is elected through plebiscite 
or by the National Assembly, and who continues in office until the people or the 
National Assembly has elected a new President to succeed him. The President is 
in one person head of state and of government and commander- in-chief of the army; 
he shall appoint the Deputy Prime Minister and six additional members of the 
government, who are all answerable to him, not to the National Assembly. In con- 
sultation with the members of his government, the President rules at discretion. 
Besides the National Assembly superseding the Legislative Council, the constitu- 
tion upholds, as a second chamber of parliament, the House of Chiefs which consists 
of 15 members (8 chiefs ex officio and 7 by election, instead of 4 as before), and which 
has the power only to give its opinion on certain matters, but which has neither the 
right of veto nor the right to stay the implementation of the laws adopted by the 
National Assembly. 

The acceptance by the British government of this utterly authoritarian consti- 
tution is a direct consequence of the far-reaching assistance which the British govern- 
ment provides to Seretse Khama. The reason why the British government, which 
in the past forced Seretse Khama into exile, regards him as its own man is to be 
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found in his moderate policy and also in the fact that, owing to the geographical 
and economic conditions of the country and in spite of the racist regime raging in 
the Republic of South Africa, the government of Botswana is compelled to cultivate 
good relations with the South African government, since it is economically wholly 
dependent on the Republic. (Most of the exports go to South Africa, and 80 per 
cent of the food supplies and industrial products are imported from that country. 
About 25 per cent of the workers of Bechuanaland are employed in the Republic. 
The currency of Botswana is the South African rand.) That Seretse Khama is 
fully aware of this economic dependence is shown by the statement he made at the 
time of his arrival in London for the constitutional conference. He said then that 
accession to independence could by no means influence his country’s trade with 
South Africa, and that after independence the European settlers would enjoy the 
same rights as the Africans. 

Still before the opening of the constitutional conference, in the early days of Febru- 
ary, Seretse Khama’s government concluded an air agreement with South Africa 
on regular air transport services between the two countries. (The Bechuanaland Na- 
tional Airways subsidized by the government operated regular services also with 
Southern Rhodesia and Zambia.) After the conference, on February 22, the Prime 
Minister announced: as South Africa would probably not wish to exchange diplomatic 
representatives with Botswana, the interests of the country in South Africa would 
also in the future be represented by the United Kingdom. He said at the same time 
that- Botswana would not apply strictly the passport regulations against those wishing 
to enter the country — meaning the South African refugees. 

That the British government on its part did not reckon with the opinion of the 
leaders of the Bechuana people is clearly shown by the fact that, when in November 
1965 the usurping^ racist minority government of Rhodesia arbitrarily proclaimed 
the independence of Southern Rhodesia, the British government, despite protests 
from Seretse Khama and the opposition parties, established a British radio station 
in Francistown and dispatched 120 British troops to guard the buildings. 

Seretse Khama’s Bechuanaland Democratic Party held its annual conference 
at Mochudi in April 1966. The conference approved Seretse Khama’s proposal 
for the country to join the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Organization of 
African Unity and the United Nations and to establish friendly relations with Basuto- 
land and Swaziland. It equally endorsed the motion that the government should 
adopt the policy of non-interference in the domestic affairs of other states, and main- 
tain good relations with the neighbouring countries. At the same time the conference 
emphasized that non-interference and good-neighbour relations did not mean that 
Bechuanaland should refrain from condemning “in the strongest possible terms any 
inhuman policies which may obtain in such states”. 

On June 14, 1966, the first local elections in Bechuanaland ended in a sweeping 
victory of Seretse Khama’s Bechuanaland Democratic Party. 

Still at the end of June the British government appointed the first British High 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland which was to become independent on September 
30, 1966. r 

On September 30, 1966, Bechuanaland became the independent state of Botswana. 
At the independence celebrations the Queen of England was represented by Princess 
Marina and British Resident Commissioner Norman Walker, who officially handed 
state power over to Seretse Khama. 

On the day before the proclamation of independence the colonial police in the 
northern part of the country arrested six armed South West African freedom fighters 
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who wanted to pass through Bechuanaland to go home and assist their compatriots 
in combating the raging xxdice terror. 

That same day the British Commissioner took leave of the Bechuana population 
by promising the new state joining the Commonwealth “every possible assistance” 
from the British government. 

The Parliament meeting in which the documents of independence were presented 
was attended by representatives from fifty foreign states, including the United States 
of America, which on this occasion made a gift of a two-engined airplane to the 
government of the new state, and the Republic of South Africa, whose Foreign Minis- 
ter presented the government of Botswana with a set of furniture (!). 
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CHAPTER X 


BASUTOLAND 


“ Ritual Murders ” in Basutoland and the Related British Provocations 

Basutoland, whose people — • still before and during the war — had been the first 
among the three Protectorates to start a struggle for independence, in the early 
post-war years became the scene of appalling events. The British press, and in its 
wake the world press, carried sensational reports one after another on the mass 
occurrence of ritual murders in Basutoland. 1 The British colonial authorities arrested 
hundreds of persons on the charge of such murders and executed 67 of those convicted, 
including two chief personalities of the Basuto nation. 2 

As the Lekhotla la Bafo leaders (who had been released after the war's end) were 
also arrested, the organization appealed for help to the Rev. Michael Scott who 
happened to stay in Johannesburg. From the talks conducted on the spot with mem- 
bers of the organization and numerous other representatives of the Basuto people, 
among them chiefs and Regent Chieftainess Mantsebo Seeiso herself, 3 as well as 
with a number of missionaries, and from the written reports he had received, Michael 
Scott found out that many innocent people were among those arrested; that agents 
of the British authorities had tortured them for days and weeks and even 
months on end, thus compelling them to testify against the chiefs spotted by the 
authorities, and to charge the chiefs with the organization of the ritual murders. 

1 According to the Jones report altogether 93 “medicine murders” occurred between 1895 

and 1949. According to Basil Davidson the number of ritual murders was 9 in 1945, 2 in 
1945, 12 in 1947, and 20 in 1948. • 

2 This figure is taken from John Gunther (Inside Africa , p. 571). The actual number of 
executions was most possibly far greater. 

3 From 1913 till 1939 the Paramount Chief of the Basuto tribes was Mosheu’s grandson, 
Griffith. He had two sons (by two different wives), Seeiso and Bereno. L pon his death 
Seeiso succeeded to the paramountcy but died a year later (he is said to have been poisoned). 
His only son (by his wife Mabereng), Bereng Seeiso, was one-year-old at that time. By Basuto 
custom Seeiso’s half-brother, Bereng, should have been proclaimed Paramount. But Seeiso's 
senior widow, Mantsebo Seeiso, managed to persuade the chiefs to agree that, by ignoring 
Bereng, the paramountcy be held by her as Regent until Bereno Seeiso reached full age. 
Bereng who was thus excluded, and Principal Chief Gabashane who ranked next in the 
chiefs* hierarchy (and who at the time was favouring Seeiso and, after the latter s death, 
backed up Mantsebo Seeiso’s claim but, having fallen out with her, took the side of Bereno), 
challenged Mantsebo Seeiso’s right to the paramountcy. Bereng requested the British 
authorities to remove Mantsebo Seeiso. But the majority of the chiefs having sided with her, 
the Privy Council rejected the request. In 1953 the British authorities, in disregard of the 
Regent’s protest, took 15-year-old Bereno Seeiso to attend the coronation ceremonies in 
London, where he pursued his studies until his return in January 1960. 
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Here are a few passages from the written complaints presented to Scott: 

“As I write this Kelebone Rametse is in jail where he is being tortured to say that 
he and the members of the Lekhotla la Bafo went to burn Roma College . . .”1 
“It was suggested to me that I should say that the chief offered me money to 
kill the deceased. For four and a half months the police hammered this into me. 
By hammering I mean that repeated suggestions were made. I was also told that if 
I accepted this suggestion I should not be charged with murder. My feet suffered 
from the cold which was in the cell. I had only one blanket/’ 2 

“I was also mentally tortured by being told that the chief had confiscated my 
lands and my cattle had been killed and that the police were going over to my place 
to have a nice time there and to eat up all the meat. On another occasion I was told 
that my wife had been assaulted with sticks and had many injuries and was in hospital 
but that I could not go and see her there/' 8 

Relying on what he had seen and heard, Scott took the petition of Chieftainess 
Mantsebo Seeiso and presented it in person to the British Resident Commissioner. 
In her petition the Regent requested an inquiry. Then Scott, on his part, sent a 
cable to the British Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs, requesting that a 
careful investigation be made. As the Minister did not respond, Scott later, upon 
his return to London in December 1948, repeated his request in a memorandum 
presented in person to Commonwealth Minister Noel-Baker (Labour Party), calling 
his attention to the emergency, since in a number of instances, including cases against 
some chiefs, death sentences had already been pronounced, from which appeal had 
been laid to the Privy Council in London. The Minister did not take action until 
a few months later, when the Privy Council had confirmed the death sentences, 
and even then he sent out no commission of inquiry, but appointed one person, 
the anthropologist G. I. Jones of Cambridge, to investigate into the affair. His 
appointment was not made known in advance to the local authorities, which thus, 
in the early morning following Jones’s arrival, executed the chiefs sentenced to 
death. 

To the next, fourth, session of the United Nations General Assembly (1949) the 
British goverment submitted its annual report on non-self-goveming territories 
without even mentioning the Basutoland events, the dozens of death sentences. 
The letter of complaint of the Lekhotla la Bafo, which Scott forwarded to Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, also went unheeded. 

The Jones report was not made public until two years later (1951), when the 
victims (those both of the murders and of the British police terror) were mouldering 
in their graves. The report did nothing to clear the “mystery” of the medicine mur- 
ders. The author of the report listed a few dozen cases as they were presented by 
the local authorities. In his eagerness the learned author, outbidding even the author- 
ities (and without being able to adduce anything in proof of his allegations), cast 
upon Regent Mantsebo Seeiso the shadow of suspicion of complicity in the murders. 
As for the doings of the colonial police and court, he neither looked into them (he 
probably did not even have the powers to do so) nor referred to the necessity of 
their examination, not even in the cases (concerning first of all the afore-mentioned 
chiefs) in which the frame-up was evidenced by a multitude of proven facts (data 


1 M. Scott, A Time to Speak , p. 196. 

2 Op. cit., p. 200. 

* Op. cit. t pp. 200-201. 
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collected by Scott, testimonies from a number of tortured Basutos, statements bv 
missionaries). 1 

The ritual murders in Basutoland are a fact, but the Basutos and the missionaries 
whom Scott had talked with unanimously denied that murders had occurred as 
often as the authorities alleged, and they emphasized that the large majority of the 
population had no part at all in those murders and even worried about the state 
of affairs. “There is the truth that Ritual Murders are existent in Basutoland, but 
instead of investigating the matter and catching the culprits it has become the 
reason for implicating innocent people.” 2 

No doubt the roots of the ritual murders are to be found, first of all, in the primitive 
religious traditions and superstitions of the culturally backward Basuto tribes. 
“Superstition is the root problem to be tackled. Until the belief in charms and in 
the power of the witch-doctor to exercise them is removed, there will continue to 
be such barbaric practices.” 3 

In the view of many, including several Protestant missionaries, a contributing 
factor in the spread of ritual murders, besides the primitive religious superstitions 
of Africans, was the distorted interpretation of the Christian faith forced upon the 
Africans by the colonizers. 

“The ritual murders, some believed, w'ere a terrible perversion of the most sacred 
mystery in our holy religion, the sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. Even 
some Protestant Christians whose advice I had sought had suggested it was an 
inevitable consequence of teaching ‘medieval notions’ to Africans.” 4 

In another place Scott quotes the words of the afore-mentioned Basuto university 
graduate who, with reference to the Christian rite in which the priest blesses the 
seed com, said: “When it is considered that the witch-doctor’s methods are very 
similar in form to these, it w ill be appreciated that there is the possibility of misunder- 
standing arising about the purpose and function of ritual in the Christian sense.” 5 
The Jones report sees the origin of the frequent occurrence of ritual murders in 
the fight fought between chiefs and would-be chiefs, in the rivalry for the chiefs’ 
posts and the resulting benefits. It may well be that these rivalries had contributed 
to the increase of ritual murders, by inducing some chiefs to make use of the supersti- 
tious beliefs still held by part of the people for their own ends. But to ascribe the 
ritual murders and their frequency entirely to these rivalries is an absolutely unwar- 
ranted and tendentious explanation. For if there might be some doubt about the 
ritual murders, there is no room for doubt about the methods of terror and the exe- 
cutions resorted to by the police and in general by the British colonial authorities 
under the pretext of “detecting” the murders and punishing the murderers, or about 
the aims they pursued by doing so. 


1 That John Gunther relates the case of the Basutoland ritual murders on the basis of the 
Jones report, uncritically accepting this official document as reliable, is not surprising at all 
What is rather strange and more regrettable, however, is that such an earnest and objective 
author as the exceUent Basil Davidson commits the same error: he also refers to this shameless 
document and calls it a “lucid report”. (B. Davidson, Report on Southern Africa, London, 1952, 

p. 220.) 

2 From the letter in which the Lekhotla la Bafo asked Scott for help. In Scott, op. oil., 
p. 196. 

3 These are the words of a Basuto graduate from London University. See Scott, op. cit ., 
p. 199. 

4 Op. cit., p. 204. 

5 Op. cit., p. 200. 
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Scott mentions that “Some, including the accused, . . . allege that the cases have 
been framed against them by the polico, and the bodies of those who have boen assault- 
ed and robbed ‘planted’ on their land”, and refers to the opinion of an African cler- 
gyman an Anglican priest, according to whom the accusations wero extremely 
improbable, considering that the “evidence” almost always came from the accom- 
nlices 1 

Both the methods employed by the police and the role of the British colonial 
authorities are brought to light by three striking cases Scott had the occasion to get 

to know personally. , . . 

(1) The case of the Lekhotla la Bafo. This organization, which was fighting against 
the annexation of Basutoland to the Union of South Africa, had long been a thorn 
in the flesh of the police composed mostly of “White" South Africans. The police 
had long been waiting for an opportunity to pit the population against the organiza- 
tion. The strained situation created by the ritual murders seemed particularly suited 
for the purpose. The pretext for starting action against the organization was pro- 
vided by a case of fire. A fire broke out in the dormitory of the Roma Mission College, 
and four African children perished in the flames. The missionaries testified that the 
fire had been caused bv short circuit. Weeks after the event the police arrested the 
leaders of the Lekhotla la Bafo on the charge of murder and arson. Torturing for 
weeks on end brought one of the leaders to testify against the others, lhis person 
later escaped or was released, and got back to his village where he related that while 
in jail he had been forced by torture to make a false statement against his accomplices. 
The police got wind of this talk and again imprisoned the man, who then recanted 
what he had said at home and confirmed his previous testimony. 

(2) The case of Chiefs Gabashane and Bereng . Two principal chiefs, Gabashane 
and Bereng, were arrested on the charge of participation in ritual murders. Both 
were Christian and were generally respected. (Scott mentions that he received a 
letter from a retired Anglican bishop who knew Gabashane well and, believing in 
his innocence, wanted to apply for a reopening of the case.) On the strength of con- 
fessions extorted from them by torture they were sentenced to death and, as we 
have seen above, were executed in the morning after Jones’s arrival. In the general 
view of the Basuto population, the reason why they had to die was that, as respected 
chiefs, they had used their influence among the masses to arouse the people s protest 
against the Union government’s efforts to annex the Protectorates. Gabashane 
was known also to have led a protest drive against the British plan for expropriation 
of tribal lands with a view to building a road to the Union of South Africa. On the 
other hand, the British government endeavoured at that time to improve its relations 
with the Nationalist government of the Union, and thought the best means to this 
end was to encourage the Nationalist efforts at annexation. 

(3) The case of Chieftainess Mamakhabane. One of the most striking cases was that 
of Mamakhabane, a Christian chieftainess, who was arrested, sentenced and exe- 
cuted for the assassination of a man by name Mochesela. Several people were arrest- 
ed in the case and accused of the murder. The police made the arrests on the testi- 
mony of a certain Justtnus Ratsiu, who, having been in jail at the time of the mur- 
der, had no way of knowing about its circumstances. The arrested were then put 
under torture to get them to testify against one another. A written memorandum 
sent to Scott tells about the fate of four of the arrested persons as follows: 


1 Op. cit ., p. 198. 
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“1. Raletsukana Posholi was put under torture for 64 days after he had declined 
the offer of £20 by the Police Corporal Michael if he would state that the deceased 
Mochesela was killed by the order of Chieftainess Mamakhabane. 

“2. Mashapha Pokoyane was offered £80 plus an income of £3 per month by the 
police officer if he would state that Chieftainess Mamakhabane ordered that the 
deceased should be murdered. When he refused to make the false statement he was 
taken to the house w'here they are tortured where he was kept for over two months 
of sufferings. 

“3. Steyn Sebajoa was also tortured for over a month after he had declined the 
offer to implicate Chieftainess Mamakhabane falsely. 

“4. Mosala Kolotsane was forced for a month and three days to implicate Chief- 
tainess Mamakhabane and was threatened that he would otherwise be killed/’ 1 

In the first two of these cases it is wholly clear that the British authorities wanted 
in this way to rid themselves of the Lekhotla la Bafo and its influential African 
leaders, for they were a nuisance to the British government and a special threat 
to the Union government. The same holds of another case related by Scott, that 
of the son of an Indian trader who w r as arrested on the charge of having loaned 
a motor lorry to help in a plot to bum down the mission school which, as we have 
seen before, according to the missionaries caught fire by a short circuit. The real 
cause of the arrest was that the person in question had taken part in the Natal passive 
resistance movement. 2 

The provocations and acts of terrorism carried out by the British colonial admin- 
istration in connection with the ritual murders greatly contributed towards increas- 
ing the political consciousness and activity of the Basuto tribes, 3 so much so that 
the British government felt compelled, if it wished to curb the ever strengthening 
independence aspirations, to give — or to promise, for the time being — at least a 
semblance of self-government to the Basuto people. 


The Basuto People's Struggle for Independence 

In 1952 Ntsu Mokhehle 4 founded a political organization called the Basutoland 
African Congress. The aim of the organization was to achieve the independence 
of the country. As a first step it demanded the establishment of an elected legislative 
council. 


1 Scott made the following comment on this case: “The leading accused was a Roman 
Catholic chieftainess and the story, if the allegations were true, forms a terrible commentary 
on a hundred years of Christian missionary effort in that territory.’ Op. cit., pp. 196-197. 


» Here is a passage from the letter of the Lekhotla la Bafo to Scott: “Are we still protected ? 
It has come to that stage where it seems that the Government is no more protecting us but 
killin g us. It seems that the Government is trying means of taking Basutoland solely for it- 

■elf in the near future.” Op. cit., p. 196. . . 

4 Ntsu Mokhehle is a son of a well-to-do Basuto stock-farmer and school inspector. He 
was born in December 1918 at a village in the North of Basutoland. He ^attended school in his 
native village, and later went to a mission school in South Africa. In 1 940 he went to Fort Hare 
College, which in 1942 expelled him for his political activity (organization of student strikes). 
On his return to Basutoland he took part in the underground activity of the League of the 
Common Man. In 1944 he went back to Fort Hare College, where he took his degree on zoology. 
He was an active member of the African National Congress Youth League. In 1949 he obtained 
his education diploma from Fort Hare College and returned to Basuto an . 
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Still in 1952 Mokhehle and Khaketla 1 founded a newspaper, Mohlabeni (The 
Warrior), through which they soon won broad circles over to the political struggle 
for a radical constitutional reform. 

That same year the British government appointed a Commission under Henry 
Moore to draft a “Constitution” of Basutoland. In its report published in 1954 the 
Commission proposed, instead of the establishment of a legislative body, only some 
enlargement of the powers of the Basutoland National Council. 2 The Basutoland 
African Congress and the politically conscious strata of the population received 
the Moore proposals with indignation, so that the Basutoland National Council 
had to reject them. In 1955 the Council sent out a new constitutional committee 
with the participation of G. D. Co WEN, Professor of law at the University of Cape 
Town. 

In 1956 a split occurred in the ranks of the Basutoland African Congress. Chief 
Matete , 3 an early member of the Congress, who since 1954 had been an adviser 
of Regent Mantsebo Seeiso and since 1955 a member of the Cowen Committee, 
fell out with the Regent, stepped down as an adviser, and launched propaganda 
for the earliest possible return and installation of the young Paramount Chief Bereng 
Seeiso . 4 As he had failed to win the Congress movement for this objective, he 
withdrew from the Congress and founded the “Marema Tlou” (Unity Party) with 
the explicit aim of pressing for the return of Bereng Seeiso and winning for him 
the support of the Basuto nation. 

In 1957 the British government again gave evidence of its readiness to support 
the racist government of South Africa in its aspirations concerning Basutoland: 
it appointed to the post of Resident Commissioner of Basutoland a South African 
official. Regent Mantsebo Seeiso (the same whom Jones in his report accused of 
participation in ritual murders), when she went to London to protest against this 
appointment, was given a cool reception, and the British government chose the 
very time of her presence there to announce the conclusion of an agreement with 
the Minister of Defence of the Union of South Africa, authorizing the Union air 
force to fly over the territory of Basutoland. 


Bennet Makalo Khaketla was born the son of a peasant fam ily at Q.uacha’s Nek in 
South West Basutoland in 1913. He went to local mission schools and qualified as a teacher. 
Studying privately he obtained his B.A. degree (in politics and the Sesotho language) from the 
University of South Africa, then was a clerk-typist and teacher in South Africa. In 1946 he 
returned to Maseru and taught there until 1 949, when he was dismissed because of staff reduc- 
tion. He worked for a while in the British colonial administration, and then again went to 
the Union where he taught in school until his return to Basutoland in 1952. 

- 1 he Basutoland National Council was formed as a consultative body as far back as 1910. 
Its chairmain was the British Resident Commissioner, assisted by the Paramount of the Basutos 
as chief adviser. Beside him, the Council had 99 members, of whom 94 were nominated by the 
Paramount and^5 by the British Resident. From 1943 onwards some of the members were 
chosen by the district councils” established in that year and composed mostly of elected 
members. 

3 Seepheephe Samuel Matete was born the son of a chieftain’s family at Quacha’s Nek in 
South West Basutoland in 1918. He studied at Adam’s College in Natal. From 1940 till 1946 
he worked in the British colonial administration. After his father’s death in 1 946 he acceded 
to the chieftaincy. He was an elected member of the Basutoland National Council and a member 
of the Basutoland African Congress since its foundation. 

4 Bereng Seeiso, the Paramount Chief of the Basutos, was born in 1939. He was the son 
of Griffith Seeiso, a direct descendant of Mosheu’s, who had created the Basuto nation. He 
went to Basutoland mission schools, and then studied philosophy, politics and economics at 
Oxford. (See footnote on p. 267.) 
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At the same time negotiations were conducted on concessions to be given to South 
African companies for mineral prospection in Basutoland (and this despite the strong 
opposition of the Basutos). 

The Cowen Committee presented its report in July 1958. It proposed an eighty- 
member Legislative Council and a ten-member Executive Council w f ith the proviso 
that half of the members of the Legco should be elected by the district councils 1 
constituted through direct vote, the other half being nominated members, and that 
the Executive Council should have four English and four Basuto members besides 
the British Resident and the Basuto Paramount Chief. To discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, the British government started talks in London with rep- 
resentatives of the Basutoland National Council, who accepted the proposals, and 
the new Constitution was enacted in September 1959. 

The elections were held in January 1960. Before the elections, towards the end of 
1959, the Basutoland African Congress — which, though finding the constitutional 
reform unsatisfactory, accepted it as a prelude to democracy — changed its name 
to Basutoland Congress Party (B.C.P.). The party demanded land reform, made 
propaganda for industrial development, and called for the removal of all reactionary 
elements who stood in the way of guiding the Protectorate towards political and 
economic independence. 

Equally in 1959 the Basutoland National Party was formed by Chief Leabua 
Jonathan 2 . This new' party, which was founded with the help of the locally very 
influential Roman Catholic Church, followed a conservative policy and accused 
the Congress Party of hampering the chiefs in their activities, of undermining tradi- 
tional tribalism, and of raising excessive demands. 

As the result of the elections the B.C.P. captured 73 out of the 162 seats on the 
district councils (the National Party obtained 22, the Unity Party 16, the Indepen- 
dents 51); of the 40 elective African seats in the Legislative Council 29 went to the 
B.C.P. , 1 to the National Party, 5 to the Unity Party and 5 to the Independents. 

Shortly after the elections (at the end of January 1960) 22-year-old Constanttntts 
Bereng Seeiso, the legitimate paramount of the Basutos, who had until then pursued 
his studies at Oxford, returned to his country and on February 4 was ceremoniously 
installed in his office. 

The year 1961 in Basutoland was the year of change both in the labour movement 
and in the independence movement. 

The first trade union in the country, the Basutoland Workers Union, had formed 
in 1959. In 1961 there were already several unions, which were held together by the 
Basutoland Trades Union Congress affiliated to the Pan-African Trade Union Federa- 
tion established at Casablanca in 1961. In March 1961 the Basuto workers staged 
a general strike. The strike was sparked off by the sacking of a workwoman. The 
workers demanded that she be taken back, and, after the employers declined, they 
went on strike. The police arrested the union president, Jack Mosiane, and set a 
mob armed with sticks on the strikers. However, the workers stuck it out and achieved 

1 The district councils had altogether 162 members, who functioned as electoral college at 
the election of the Legislative Council. At the election of district councils the right to vote was 
granted to every aduJt taxpayer, that is only to the male African population. 

2 Basuto Chief Leabua Jonathan, a great-grandson of Mosheu’s, was born in the Leribe 
district in 1914. He had no school education. For a time he was in the service of the Paramount 
Chief, and later became president of the Basuto tribal court and worked also for the judicial 
apparatus of the colonial administration. In 1956, as a member of the Basutoland National 
Council, he took part in the work of the Cowen Committee. 
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their aim in the end, but after the strike they continued fighting — this time for 
economic benefits: higher wages, better working and housing conditions. The British 
colonial authorities, to intimidate the workers, put GOO Africans into prison and 
started a “purge”, allegedly, to remove the “agitators” inciting the African masses. 
From Maseru, capital of the territory, they deported to the province all Africans 
who happened to be looking for jobs in the town. 

In June 1961 the Basutoland African Congress Youth League organized in Maseru 
a protest march of thousands of people under the slogans of the National Congress. 
The police arrested several of the demonstrators. 

In autumn 19G1 representatives of the Basuto people went to London, where they 
had talks with British government agencies, demanding the establishment of a 
legislative body based on universal suffrage, the formation of a government answer- 
able to the legislative body, the elimination of racial discrimination, and the fixing 
of minimum wages. The British government promised to appoint a commission to 
revise the constitution of Basutoland. 

Li October 19G1 the British colonial authorities arrested and sent to exile a member 
of the Congress Party, J. M. Mokitimi. After the High Court, without passing a 
decision, adjourned his hearing of appeal on November 1, Mokitimi attempted to 
escape from the court house, but the police caught him. When he was handcuffed 
and carried off in a police car, an excited crowd of about one hundred, which had 
assembled around the court house, defied the police sent out to disperse them. As 
a result of the incident, the police wounded five Africans, two of them seriously. 
Sixteen demonstrators were arrested and committed to trial. In addition to partici- 
pating in the riot, they were charged with the intention of burning down the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The Lesotho (Basutoland) Communist Party was founded in November 1961 and 
held its statutory meeting on March 14, 1962. In the programme worked out at 
the meeting the party proclaimed struggle for Basutoland’s complete political and 
economic independence, for the establishment of a democratic system of government, 
for the raising of the living and cultural standards of the Basuto people. The programme 
emphasized that the party would demand the liquidation of all vestiges ; of the 
colonial system, insist that Lesotho be immediately changed to a democratic state, 
apply for admission to membership in the United Nations, maintain friendly con- 
tacts, diplomatic and commercial relations with all countries, including Great Britain, 
but first of all with the independent African states; as for the relations with the 
Republic of South Africa, the party would demand that the Republic unconditionally 
recognize the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Lesotho, and that employers 
in the Republic pay adequate wages, guarantee labour safety and the trade-union 
rights; it would further demand that negotiations be started with a view to ensuring 
Lesotho an access to the sea in return for the territories which British imperialism 
unlawfully had annexed to the Republic. 

It was stressed in the programme: “We can rely first of all on our own strength 
and unity, and for this purpose the Basutos need complete independence and self- 
government, including command of the defence forces, control of foreign policies, 
internal security, postal services, the air routes, and any area usually controlled by 
independent governments. Secondly we have to rely on our most immediate allies, 
our oppressed brethren and sisters in the Republic of South Africa, who fight against 
a common enemy — aggressive South African white imperialism.” 

To achieve its aim the party declared its readiness to co-operate in a united front 
with the B.C.P. and other progressive forces, and to maintain close friendly relations 
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with the progressive movements of the Republic of South Africa, first of all with 
the South African Communist Party and the African National Congress. 

In December 1960 a split occurred in the Basutoland Congress Party. Khaketla 
left the party and in April 1961, joining hands with other ex-members of the B.C.P. 
(who had resigned or been expelled), formed the Basutoland Freedom Party. The 
reason they gave for the break with the B.C.P. was that dictatorial methods prevailed 
in the party leadership and that the party had turned against the established chiefs. 
Even if these accusations were to a certain extent well founded, the break was still 
more due to the difference of opinion between the B.C.P. and the followers of Kha- 
ketla on the issue of whom and w r hat the Basuto people would have to rely upon 
for the protection of their independence, once they achieved it, and for their free 
development. While the B.C.P. meant by independence the liberation of the country 
from colonialist influence, the Freedom Party in its manifesto published at the time 
of its formation set as one of its main tasks “to inspire the confidence of overseas 
financiers and technicians whose money and skills are needed so urgently by the 
Basuto people”. 1 

The tenth annual conference of the Basutoland Congress Party held at Maseru 
in December 1961 confirmed Mokhehle as party president for another five years 
and authorized the Executive Committee to dissolve any one of the party branches 
which did not defer to the party’s policy. 

In May 1962 one of the leaders of the Basuto National Party, after a visit to Pres- 
ident Nasser in Cairo, went to New York. On behalf of his party he presented a 
petition to the United Nations Special Committee on decolonization. The petition 
demanded that (1) Basutoland be declared a UN trust territory, (2) members of 
the UN provide financial and technical assistance (in form of aid and loan) to the 
economic development of Basutoland, (3) defensive measures be taken to secure 
the territorial integrity of Basutoland against threatening aggression by South Africa, 
and (4) negotiations be started for the return to Basutoland of her territories held 
by the Republic of South Africa. 2 

* During his visit to Cairo in October 1962, the general secretary of the Basuto 
National Party said: “The people of Basutoland demand independence by June 
next year . . . At present the situation in our country is strained. The British imperial- 
ists want to drag out the proclamation of the independence of Basutoland until 
1990, but w r e shall definitely win independence with the assistance of Asian and 
African peoples.” 

In January 1963 the Basutoland Congress Party and shortly thereafter the Basuto- 
land Freedom Party and the Basuto National Party held conferences. 3 Despite the 
differences of opinion between them, the keynote was the same in the conference 
debates and resolutions of all three parties: demand for independence for Basutoland, 
condemnation of the policy of apartheid of the government of South Africa, criticism 
of the British government’s delaying the granting of independence and lending 
effective support to the South African government. Delegates to all three conferences 


1 R. Segall, Political Africa, p. 306. 

2 Sea UN document A/AC. 109/PET.7, 3 May 1962. . 

3 British imperialist propaganda accused all three organizations of the Basutoland ^independ- 
ence movement of receiving support from foreign powers. It alleged that the Freedom Party 
was backed by Moscow, the Congress Party by Peking, and the National Party by the South 
African government. It was due to this propaganda that in January 196b the appearance of 
a Chinese in Maseru caused a great panic - until it turned out that the person m question was 
a staff member of the Johannesburg consulate of the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 
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renewed the old demand of the Basutos that the Republic of South Africa should 
give them back about 5.000 square miles of highly fertile land along the northern 
and western frontiers of Basutoland, an area which had been severed from the country 
by the Orange Republic in the nineteenth century. 

The conference of the B.C.P. was attended, among others, by 150 Basuto workers 
employed in the Republic of South Africa. Upon their return to South Africa, the 
South African frontier police arrested them all on the charge of bearing no passes 
or being in arrears with their taxes. At the same time the South African government 
announced the establishment of 60 new police stations at the borders of the three 
Protectorates to check entries through the frontier. 

The constitutional commission which the British government had promised to 
appoint as early as the autumn of 1961, was set up with considerable delay and sub- 
mitted its report in October 1963. This report proposed the establishment of a legis- 
lative body built on the system of universal suffrage as well as the introduction of 
self-government from 1964, and the granting of full independence in 1965. On the 
basis of the report the British government in spring of 1964 called another “consti- 
tutional conference” to London to work out the system of self-government of Basuto- 
land and to fix the date of accession to independence. The conference, which lasted 
from April 20 to May 15, 1964, drafted and adopted a new constitution for Basutoland. 
According to this, Basutoland should elect a sixty-member legislative assembly 
and receive a senate composed of 22 chiefs and 11 senators nominated by the para- 
mount chief. These bodies were called to exercise self-government imtil the country 
would become independent in one year from the date of the elections to be held 
under the new constitution. The paramount chief of the Basutos, Bereng Seeiso, 
who should become head of state after independence, was recognized as representa- 
tive of the Queen for the transition period. The self-government introduced in this 
way was a rather anemic affair: the British colonial authorities continued to handle, 
not only foreign affairs and defence, but also the services of home security and the 
public offices. And the setting of the date of independence was omitted since no date 
was scheduled for the elections. 

Months went by, and the British government still delayed in fixing the election 
date. 

Shortly after the London conference (in the early days of June) an attempt was 
made on the life of the general secretary of the Basutoland Communist Party, John 
Motlohela, who suffered light injuries. 

At a press conference held in London in August 1964 Ntsu Mokhehle, president 
of the Basutoland Congress Party, declared that Great Britain did not fulfil the 
agreement on the granting of independence to Basutoland which had been concluded 
in May in London betw r een the Basuto leaders and Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs Sandys. By delaying the elections and thereby the proclamation of 
independence, the British government was playing into the hands of the racist 
government of the Republic of South Africa. And Labour M.P. Fenner Brockw t ay, 
chairman of the British Movement for Colonial Freedom, wrote S andys a letter in 
which, referring to the May agreement, he stated that, even if the elections were 
postponed, Basutoland should become independent in 1965. 

The British government s main argument in support of its procrastination has 
always been that Basutoland is incapable of independence because it cannot stand 
on its economic feet, on the one hand, without the market and job openings offered 
by South Africa and, on the other, without the material support received from the 
British government. We come across this same argument everywhere in writings 
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on Basutoland by hundreds of scholars and journalists. But the argument is incor- 
rect. 

The reference to material support from the British government is quite ridiculous. 
The Basuto National Party leaders in their petition presented to the United Nations 
in April 1962 made the pertinent remark: 

“The British have governed this territory for the last century without developing 
a single economic project. 1 Basutoland has been turned into a breeding ground of 
half starved slaves who would work as ‘cheap labour' to keep ‘Kaffirs Lively' on the 
London stock exchange.” 2 

Basutoland's economic dependence on the Republic of South Africa is really a 
serious problem. The fact is (and the British colonizers are to be blamed for it) that 
for many decades Basutoland has been economically dependent on the Union (now 
Republic) of South Africa. In 1962 South Africa employed more than 120, 000 Basutos 
(about half the male population capable of work), who in one year took home, when 
leaving their jobs, nearly $2.2 million in form of money remittances or payments 
received as wages withheld until then. It is also a fact that, of the total revenue of 
the Protectorate which in the financial year 1963/64 amounted to $5.9 million, 
$2,7 million came from the Protectorate's share in the customs duties and taxes 
on the barter trade with South Africa. 

It is, however, entirely unfounded to suppose that the independence of Basutoland 
could necessarily mean putting an end to the economic contacts with the Republic 
of South Africa. Basuto politicians, while condemning the apartheid policies of the 
South African government and resolutely resisting its efforts at annexation, after 
accession to independence do not at all intend to break the economic relations with 
the Republic of South Africa, but rather they would like to develop them. Ntsu 
Mokhehle, the leader of the Basutoland Congress Party, said on November 26, 
1963: 

“We w r ant to negotiate on an equal footing with the Republic [of South Africa] 
on matters of common interest such as labour . . . We are fundamentally opposed 
to apartheid and all its implications, but the South Africans are our neighbours 
and on economic matters, for instance, we might, when independent, be able to sit 
down together with Dr. Verwoerd to discuss solutions for our respective problems.” 3 

That this conception of the Basuto politician is by no means a utopia is supported 
also by the report in which the 1963 constitutional commission stated that it “does 
not regard economic considerations as an obstacle to political independence.” 4 
Moreover, it pointed to two concrete ways in which Basutoland after independence 
might settle its economic relations with the Republic of South Africa with due 
regard to the interests of both countries: 

“Lesotho (Basutoland) is the natural source of water and power supply for a vast 
area of Southern Africa. And there can be no doubt that the need for them in the 
Republic of South Africa will become increasingly insistent. It is manifest, moreover. 


1 A characteristic fact: For centuries the British colonialists have built no roads in the 
country. The only highway of the territory (over three miles leading from the Maseru railway 
station into the town) was built for the occasion of King George VTs visit to Basutoland in 
1947. 

2 UN document A/AC.109/PET.7, 3 May 1962. 

3 The New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 27, 1963. 

4 The New York Herald Tribune , Jan. 8, 1964. 
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that the use of these commodities in Lesotho, and the sale of a big potential 
surplus in South Africa, could galvanize and transform Lesotho’s whole 
economy.” 1 

Persecution of South African Refugees in Basutoland 

After withdrawal from the British Commonwealth and the proclamation of the 
Republic the police terror went on increasing in South Africa. Lots of South African 
freedom fighters who were in danger of life or risked imprisonment fled to the neigh- 
bouring British possessions. But the South African police, often by violating the 
frontier, penetrated into British-administered territory and carried off a good many 
refugees by force. The British government every time raised a protest, although it 
is hardly likely that such actions could have taken place without the knowledge 
and tacit consent of the colonial police. 

The most striking of such cases was the kidnapping of Khumani Ganyile and 
two of his associates. (Ganyile had formerly been leader of the passive resistance 
movement in Pondoland.) The three South African political refugees were captured 
in Basuto territory on August 26, 1961, carried off and imprisoned in the Republic 
of South Africa. For months on end the South African government denied any knowl- 
edge of the affair. However, Ganyile managed to have a letter smuggled out of the 
jail. The case grew into a world scandal, so that the South African government was 
compelled to let the three men go back to Basutoland and to apologize to the British 
government for the violation of Protectorate territory. 

The collusion between the British colonial authorities and the South African police 
in the manhunt has been revealed on many occasions. 

Towards the end of October 1961 the British expelled from the Protectorate the 
South African political refugee Mokitimi, a member of the Basutoland Congress 
Party, and deported him to South Africa. The population of Maseru on October 31 
demonstrated in the streets against the police terror, and it came to violent clashes 
with the police hurrying to the place. Two African policemen and three Europeans 
were injured. Next day the police arrested sixteen Africans on the charge of attempt- 
ing to bum down the Catholic church. 

In June 1963 the Basutoland police, in co-operation with the South African police, 
started a manhunt after one of the founders and leaders of the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress, Potlako Leballo , 2 who had fled from the Republic of South Africa to 
Basutoland, where he is said to have recruited men for an armed uprising to be 
started in South Africa. The police arrested numerous members of the Basutoland 
section (called the “Poquo Movement”) of the Pan-Africanist Congress and locked 
up the Maseru headquarters of the organization. Since, however, they had found 
arms or ammunition neither in the possession of those arrested nor in the party 
premises, they could not bring against them any charge other than that of refusing 
to obey the police — which was only liable to a fine. 


1 Ibid. 

* Leballo, who was of Basuto origin, and who stayed in the Republic of South Africa with 
a British passport, had spent there two years in prison for revolutionary activity. Afterwards 
he fled home to Basutoland, where he organized the Basutoland section of the Pan- Africanist 
Congress. The branches established in major towns and locations of the Protectorate had, 
according to Leballo, 150,000 members. 
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Elections in April- May 1965. The Leribua Government 

The elections which had been promised at the London conference in April— May 
1964 were held a year later, between April 29 and May 4, 1965. To uphold public 
order, the British colonial authorities dispatched a battalion from Swaziland for 
the duration of the elections. Although the right-wing National Party, which enjoyed 
the support of the British authorities and sympathized with the South African gov- 
ernment, succeeded in gaining a slight majority (31 out of 60 seats), 1 the anti- 
imperialist left-wing B.C.P. obtained barely a few' less (25), and 4 seats w'ert to the 
royalist Freedom Party. Though the National Party gained a victory in the elec- 
tions, the party leader, Chief Leabua Jonathan, was defeated, and thus the for- 
mation of a government was delayed. Later, early in June, Leabua managed to 
win a seat at a by-election and to take office as head of the government. 

For this success, which came as a surprise to all, even to members of Leabua s 
party, this party had to thank the trick that during the election campaign Leabua, 
by favour and at the expense of the South African government which supported him, 
went from village to village by a helicopter flown by a South African pilot, thus 
hoodwinking the superstitious Basuto voters who had never seen such things. 
As Prime Minister, Leabua grumbled about the restricted pow ers of self-rule accorded 
by the British government, and he inveighed against the British officials of the colonial 
administration who did not respect his authority. In his policy programme for the 
period after independence he stressed the necessity of ‘ close co-operation with 
the racist government of South Africa. 

Practically, however, Leabua pursued a double-faced policy. On the one hand, 
he strove to shape good neighbourly relations with the government of the Republic 
of South Africa while, on the othe/hand, he still did everything possible not to lose 
the confidence and support of the British government. This duplicity was vividly 
illustrated, for example, by the position he took on the issue of the political refugees, 
upon coming to power he announced that he would in the future, too, grant asylum 
to political refugees, but this only in case the right of asylum was not used for the 
purpose of subversive activity against the Republic of South Africa. Characteristic 
of this rapprochement between Leabua and the Pretoria regime was that the first 
thing he did upon taking office as Prime Minister was to declare that his govern- 
ment would regard as its main task to provide for job opportunities (that is, to ensure 
increasing supplies of Basuto labour to the capitalist employers in the Republic 
of South Africa). 

Pursuant to the agreement of May 1964 Basutoland should have acceded to inde- 
pendence under the name of Lesotho within a year from the elections, that is bv May 
1, 1966, at the latest. Immediately after the elections Leabua announced that he 
would request the British government to give its consent to the independence of 
Basutoland in accordance with the agreement reached at the constitutional confer- 
ence of 1964. 

In September 1965, after negotiating with the British Colonial Secretary, Lea- 
bua disclosed that the British government had promised to give him assistance in 
solving the problems common with South Africa, and that they had useful talks 
about the transfer of authority over foreign affairs and internal security, as well as 


1 This also was due to a sort of gerrymandering, for in fact the National Party polled * 

41 per cent of the votes while 57 per cent were cast for the two opposition parties, which had 
thus actually won the majority. 
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about the Africanization of the civil service and investing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion with executive powers. 

In November and December 1905 Leabua and the British government again had 
conversations, in the course of which Leabua confirmed that in one year following 
the 19G5 elections (that is after April 29. I960) he would immediately ask for the 
granting of independence and that “the stipulated conditions were likely to be ful- 
filled” by that time. The representative of the British government took note of this. 

In early February 1966, prior to the independence session of the National Council, 
the opposition parties raised protest againts Basuto independence under the Lea- 
bua government because, they said, Leabua’s Basuto National Party did not repre- 
sent the majority of the population. The British colonial authorities and the Leabua 
goverment in league with them made this a pretext for intimidating the malcon- 
tents by a show of strength. Security troops were exercising in the streets of Maseru 
all day long, the mounted police part oiled the town day and night, and on February 
15 also troops were sent from Swaziland to Basutoland. On February 21, at the 
opening ceremony of the National Council session, police were on guard in the assembly 
hall and searched everj^one who entered. Two days later Mokhehle tabled a motion 
censuring the police intervention as a grave insult to the dignity of t lie National Council 
and its members. Afterwards the Basutoland Congress Party representative at Cairo 
protested againts British troops being dispatched to Basutoland and the mass arrests 
made upon their arrival. He demanded the immediate withdrawal of troops and the 
release of the arrested persons. He criticized Great Britain, the United States, South 
Africa and West Germany for their subversive activity in Basutoland and requested 
that the people of Basutoland be allowed to handle their affairs freely. 

In reply to a question in the British Parliament on March 7, 1966, Mrs. Eirene 
White said on behalf of the government that if both chambers of the Basuto legis- 
lature demanded in a joint resolution the granting of independence, a constitutional 
conference would be held to set a date for independence, probably, by about the end 
of the year. 

A few days later, on March 12, the British government issued a White Paper 
containing the draft constitution of Basutoland after independence. The draft pro- 
vided among other things that the President of the independent state should be the 
paramount chief of the Basutos, and specified the issues which should be settled by 
the Basutoland government in agreement with the British (rights and obligations 
under pre-existing treaties, etc.). 

On April 18, 1966, Leabua submitted a motion to the National Council: the 
British government should be requested to grant independence to Basutoland in 
virtue of the agreement arrived at during the constitutional conference and as 
provided in the White Paper. When the motion was adopted, the entire opposition 
walked out. The next day Mokhehle, the leader of the opposition, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that adoption of the draft consitution should require a two-thirds 
majority. The motion was rejected after a debate lasting for more than there weeks, 
and on May 11 the National Council passed Leabua’s proposal by 32 votes to 28. 

The Senate opened the debate over the Prime Minister’s proposal on April 19. 
During the debate the opposition submitted an amendment: control over the mili- 
tary, the police and security organs should be exercised by the paramount chief, 
who should be invested also with the right of veto on parliamentary decisions con- 
cerning amendments to the constitution and affairs of national interest. After the 
majority had rejected the proposed amendment, the paramount chief on April 29 
deposed five senators who backed the government and voted against the motion of 
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the opposition, and replaced them with five supporters of the Marema Tlou Party. 
Under the constitution the paramount chief had the privilege of appointing 11 of 
the 33 members of the Senate, but the Basutoland High Court decided on May 2 
that the five dismissed senators should remain until May 12, when the High Court 
would make its final decision, and forbade Senate President Makotoko (President 
of the Marema Tlou) to carry out the paramount chief’s instruction. On May 2 the 
Senate building was surrounded by police armed with tear-gas grenades, whereupon 
Makotoko adjourned the meeting and left the chair. On May 5 the Senate assembled 
under an interim president and accepted Leabua’s proposal concerning independence 
by 22 votes to 8, with one abstention. On May 12 the High Court invalidated the 
dismissal of the five senators and confirmed the Senate’s decision. It gave as a reason 
that, though the paramount chief had the right to appoint senators, he had no con- 
stitutional power to relieve them. On May 16 the Senate met again and decided, 
by 23 votes to 9, to remove Senate President Makotoko and the Vice-President and 
to replace them with N. I. Qhobela and S. S. Matete, respectively. 

From May 19 onward the new National Council was preoccupied with the matter 
of good neighbourly relations and co-operation with South Africa (see below). 
On July 28 the debate was suspended and the session adjourned because the Basuto- 
land High Court divested of their seats two National Party members (whose cor- 
rupt election practices had been denounced by a Congress Party petition), as a result 
of which the Basuto National Party lost its majority in the legislature. On August 
19 Mokhehle called upon the paramount chief to dissolve the National Council 
and appoint a caretaker government to earn' on the affairs until the new’ elections. 
But the National Party recaptured the two seats at by-elections, and since in the 
meantime also the Marema Tlou member had gone over to the National Party, 
this latter already wielded a majority of four in the National Council. 


Developments in the Delations between Basutoland and the Republic of South Africa 

The cause of the irreconcilable antagonism between the Leabua government 
and the opposition lay in their sharp differences of principle regarding the question 
of the relationships of Basutoland with the racist regime of South Africa. Leabua’s 
policy of compromise, which betrayed the interests of the people and which he 
tried to disguise by phrasemongering, was opposed, on the part of the paramount 
chief and the opposition parties, by the principled anticolonialist and anti-imperialist 
stand of the Organization of African Unity. 

This conflict made it basically impossible for the different political factions to 
agree upon accession to independence and the constitution at the forthcoming 
constitutional conference. 

It may not be without interest to survey briefly the developments of the relations 
between Basutoland and South Africa during the year preceding the constitutional 
conference. 

Immediately following the elections, on May 4, 1965, Leabua announced that 
his government, while condemning the apartheid system and categorically opposing 
the incorporation of Basutoland by the Republic of South Africa, wished to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Republic and negotiate with its government for material 
assistance to Basutoland. 

The next day a South African government spokesman stated that his government 
was pleased to see the victory of Leabua’s party, in which he saw a possibility to 
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settle the relations between the two countries, and that considering the weak majority 
of Leabua's party, South Africa deemed it necessary to augment Leabua's authority 
by lending material assistance to his government. 

The National Council in its meeting of May 19, 1965, dealt with the government’s 
policy aimed at the establishment of co-operation and communication with South 
Africa. The Basutoland Congress Party bitterly attacked this policy, whereupon 
the Prime Minister replied that Basutoland had at all times co-operated with South 
Africa and had no other neighbour to establish useful co-operation with. The next 
day Mokhehle, the leader of the Basutoland Congress Party, presented a motion 
of no confidence, but the National Council rejected it and voted confidence to the 
government. 

On May 26 the Prime Minister announced that the government would enter into 
negotiations with South Africa and the British government on the utilization of 
the waters of mountain rivers in Basutoland. (The fact was that South Africa had 
designed far-reaching plans to this effect.) 

On June 9 Verwoerd made known that, at Leabua’s urgent request, the South 
African government was dispatching 100,000 sacks of bread grain (200 lb. each), 
worth $ 160,000, to alleviate the famine in Basutoland. (Leabua did not ask the 
British government for help.) 

In the three months and a half following Verwoerd's announcement the question 
of South African aid was a subject of heated debates in Basutoland. The Congress 
Party accused the government of wishing to use the issue for influencing the coming 
by-elections to Leabua's advantage, and claimed that the Pretoria government 
intended the aid as a bait for preparing the annexation of the territory. 

Leabua said on June 27, 1965: “Lesotho is intimately related to South Africa 
geographically, historically and economically. At the same time, we are very well 
aware that we are part of the new Africa ... We will not interfere with South Africa 
and we do not expect South Africa to interfere with us, but no less important is our 
determination to ensure that Basutoland is not used as a pa wn in the hands of those 
who have interests to secure other than the immediate interests of Basutoland.” 

When speaking in the National Coimcil on July 23, Leabua qualified the South 
African aid as a noble gesture * and said that, as President of the Basuto National 
Party, he would place the grain received in aid at the disposal of the government 
for distribution among the needy, regardless of political affiliations. The opposition 
proposed that the National Council cease to deal with the issue and the government 
should not undertake to distribute the aid. 

The debat-e was interrupted because of the adjournment of the National Council 
on July 28. 

On August 18 a government spokesman made known that the bread grain would 
be distributed soon. 

On August 27 Leabua announced his intention to make a formal appeal to Ver- 
woerd to 8 tart negotiations on the utilization of the rivers and the improvement of 
the conditions of the Basutos employed in South Africa. He stated at the same time 
that his government wished to establish good relations with other countries, in- 
cluding South Africa, which is closely linked to Basutoland in the economic field. 

Jen Basutoland Congress Party members got held up in London in August because 
the government of South Africa refused them transit visas under the pretext that 
they had gore to Lngland to train saboteurs and guerrillas. Toward the end of August 
Leabla talked this over with the British Colonial Secretary, who expressed the 
opinion that every Basuto had the freedom to leave the country and return there. 
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Leabua replied that he did not recognize the right of South Africa to prevent Basutos 
from going back to their country or make their return subject to conditions. 

In September 1965 the British Colonial Secretary authorized the Basutoland 
government to discuss with South Africa the matters of common interest on the 
understanding that it had to agree beforehand with the British government as to 
the agenda and the time of such conversations. 

Still in September the South African government put a ban on some printed 
papers being delivered to Basutoland. So all copies of two London magazines intended 
to Basutoland were seized. At a frontier station the South African police held up the 
car of a Marema Tlou leader and impounded 2, (XX) copies of a Basuto publication 
found in the car. 

The talks held with delegates of the Basutoland government at the Colonial Office 
in London toward the end of November resulted in an agreement to the effect that 
the Basutoland government could enter into negotiations with South Africa to settle 
matters concerning extradition, visas, labour, business connections, the construction 
of hydroelectric stations, and diplomatic relations after independence, on condition 
that the British government would be kept informed all the time. 

Early in November the Basutoland Congress Party in the National Council raised 
the question of reannexation of the lands which South Africa had in the past taken 
from Basutoland. But this issue was not to be found among the subjects agreed 
upon in London. The government's representative told the National Council that 
this question should be put off until the government had full powers and complete 
freedom to talk directly with South Africa. (Namely the Congress Party demanded 
that the negotiation of this problem with South Africa be carried on through the 
British government.) 

On February 11, 1966, Leabua categorically denied the accusation of the opposi- 
tion that he was bent on making the country a Bantustan type of dependency of 
South Africa, and added that his government wanted an independent Lesotho and 
peaceful coexistence with the Republic of South Africa. 

Speaking about apartheid and relationships with South Africa at the annual con- 
ference of his party on March 13, Leabua affirmed that his government's attitude 
and policies were determined by Basutoland's geographical position as well as its 
economic and political situation in Southern Africa. Reiterating his disapproval 
of the policy of apartheid, he made known that he wished to meet Verwoerd in 
South Africa to thank him for the grain sent in aid for the job opportunities given 
to Basutos in South Africa, and to discuss with him the peaceful coexistence of 
their countries as two independent sovereign states. Finally he stressed that his 
government would not tolerate the training of Basutos for subversion in any country. 

In March 1966 the South African authorities at a frontier station arrested the 
General Secretary of the Basutoland Congress Party, Kolosano, who was on his 
way home through South Africa, and deported him to Nairobi, because he was 
unwilling to give information about the anti-South African political schemes being 
prepared in the African countries he had recently visited. 

On April 18, when submitting the bill of independence, Leabua told the National 
Coiuicil that agreements between Lesotho and South Africa should in the future 
be concluded without intervention from the United Kingdom or any other foreign 
state. He pointed out that in the past Great Britain and South Africa had concluded 
a number of agreements binding upon Basutoland without taking into consideration 
the real wishes and interests of the Basutos. To the argument of the opposition that 
independence would increase the danger of incorporation by South Africa, he replied 




that, quite the contrary, this danger was greater as long as Basutoland was in colonial 
status. 

At Leabua ’s request the British government called a new conference to London 
to discuss the conditions of independence. The opposition parties (among them the 
Freedom Party of Paramount Chief Moshoeshoe) did not recognize as lawful the 
powers given to Prime Minister Leabua, and demanded postponement of the pro- 
posed conference and the organization of new elections. 

The conference nevertheless took place in London between June 8 and 17. On 
behalf of the opposition Mokhehle, as representative of the B.C.P., right at the 
beginning of the conference raised an objection, repeating the demand of the opposi- 
tion for postponement of the conference and the holding of new elections. Since 
his protest went unheeded, the opposition representatives in their speeches charged 
Leabua with the intent of delivering the country to the Republic of South Africa 
in exchange for financial assistance. 

At the time of the conference Paramount Chief Moshoeshoe himself made his 
appearance in London and sent a memorandum to the British government, warning 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that, should the British government conclude 
with Leabua the agreement on independence without providing guarantees against 
the Republic of South Africa, grave internal struggles and acts of violence would 
ensue. 

The view of the opposition parties and the concern expressed by the Paramount 
Chief were shared by left-wing elements of the Labour Party and also by the Liberal 
Party. (The leader of the latter party, Grimond, even led a deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary, expressing to him the party’s concern over the future of Basutoland.) 

Leabua insisted that the conditions had come about which had been stipulated 
for Basutoland’s independence by the 1964 constitutional conference, the status 
of the paramount chief had also been settled, and so the only thing to be done was 
for the British government to consent that Basutoland should win independence 
on October 4, 1966, at the latest. The British Colonial Secretary expressed his agree- 
ment with the view of Leabua. 

The opposition parties objected. They pointed out that at the 1964 constitutional 
conference the then Colonial Secretary, Sandys, had refused to discuss the powers 
reserved for the British government and had promised that the question would 
be settled by the last conference before independence. The opposition proposed 
that those reserved powers should not be conferred upon the Basutoland government, 
but that the paramount chief’s privilege should be to handle specific questions like 
the future relations with South Africa. It proposed also that in the new elections to 
be held before independence the entire people should decide upon a definitive constitu- 
tion. 

Since the Colonial Secretary rejected their proposals, the two opposition parties 
issued a joint written declaration which said among other things: 

“Our two parties which together represent the vast majority of Basotho are prepar- 
ed to enter fresh elections in coalition to ensure the election of a Government having 
the confidence of the majority. 

granting independence to an unpopular minority Government and on terms 
bitterly opposed by the vast majority of the people, the British Government will 
in fact be creating a ready-made trouble spot in the very heart of South Africa, a 
country which for many years has been waiting for that very opportunity. 

We can quite understand that Chief Leabua Jonathan cannot face any new 
election as his party will suffer inevitable defeat. But the attitude of the British 
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officials is strange, to say the least. It seems the British Government with unwonted 
speed is determined to hand over the country to a minority Government.” 

Having made this declaration of protest, the opposition members left the conference, 
and the following day they issued another joint statement which read as follows: 

“We were not prepared for a conference whose conclusions were agreed in advance 
between the minority party governing Basutoland and the Colonial officials backed 
by the Colonial Secretary. 

“The role we have been allocated in this conference is that of puppets in a care- 
fully rehearsed pantomime. We are therefore forced to protest in the only way open 
to us, by dissociating ourselves completely from this travesty. 

“Today, in the name of the majority of the Sotho people, we announce that we 
are unwilling to accept as binding on us any constitution for the independence of 
Basutoland which is signed between the British Government and Chief Leabua 
Jonathan’s minority Government. 

“There can be no certainty that the Basotho will quietly submit to GQvemment 
under a constitution which not only weakens our traditional institutions but en- 
trenches power at the centre in the hands of a minority Government. 

“Britain still has a chance — her last chance — of avoiding the internationalization 
of this issue, by insisting on the constitutional conference being adjourned, to enable 
it to be resumed in conditions that allow for the essential unifying process needed 
to produce a strong, independent nation to emerge and to survive in the cockpit of 
southern Africa.” 

At the last meeting of the conference on June 17 the Basutoland government 
and the British government arrived at an agreement on the definitive constitution 
of Basutoland, delegates of the opposition parties were absent from that meeting; 
Paramount Chief Moshoeshoe attended but did not sign the protocol on the agree- 
ment. 

At the closing session of the conference Leabua hypocritically affirmed that his 
government would build its policy upon the principles of Pan -Africanism and of the 
Organization of African Unity, and would grant asylum to South African refugees, 
but it would not tolerate the building of a base in the country against South Africa, 
with which it wished to enter into an agreement on mutual respect for their sovereign 
rights. 

According to the “constitution of independence” thus achieved Basutoland was 
to become an independent state by the name of Lesotho on October 4, 1966, and 
be admitted as a member of the British Commonwealth. The state was to be headed 
by the Basuto paramount chief as constitutional ruler, but public affairs, such as 
defence and internal security, and the matters relating to the civil service, which 
had been controlled thus far by the British government, were referred to the authority 
of the government of Lesotho. According to the communique on the constitutional 
conference, “the form of the constitution agrees with the agreement reached in 1964, 
signed by all parties and leaders, and the expressed desire of the Basutoland Parlia- 
ment”. Li the communique the British government expressed the opinion that 
“there is little widespread dissent in Basutoland to the relatively minor changes 
now made in the constitution for purposes of independence”, and that “if law’ and 
order, which is now' well maintained, is disturbed, those w r ho simply seek personal 
power will be responsible”. 1 

1 These allegations of the British government must not go unchallenged. So many asser- 
tions, so many untruths. 
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The constitution contained resounding phrases about human rights, personal 
freedom, etc., but not a single word about an extradition treaty to be concluded 
with South Africa as proposed by the opposition. 

The negotiations which took place at London in June and the agreement arrived 
at were pertinently evaluated by the Movement for Colonial Freedom, sponsored 
bv left-wing British politicians under the presidency of Fenner Brockway, in a 
statement published in July 1960: 

“The Movement for Colonial Freedom is very disturbed by the decision of the 
London Constitutional Conference to inaugurate independence on October 4, with- 
out reaching an agreement with the Opposition Parties which represent a majority 
of the electorate. 

“This is the first occasion that independence has been granted to an unrepresenta- 
tive and minority government. There is clearly a danger not only of a formidable 
resistance, but of steps towards appeasement with the Government of South Africa. 

“Dr. Verwoerd has stated that he hopes that the Protectorates may become Ban- 
tustan States, and South African association with the minority Government has 
already been close. In these circumstances, Basutoland would undoubtedly be 
closed to political refugees from South Africa. 

“The Movement for Colonial Freedom calls for elections before independence, 
and a provision in the Constitution under which a Referendum should be held before 
any action is taken to bring Basutoland into association with South Africa.” 1 


UN Man ip ulations about Basutoland in Jtdy 1966 2 3 

The Special Committee dealt with the question of Basutoland in its meetings 
of July 6 and 8, 1966. First it heard two petitioners, two opposition leaders of the 
country, President S. Makotoko of the Marema Tlou party and General Secretary 
Kolisang of the Basutoland Congress Party. The two politicians described frankly 
the situation, the corrupt practices in the holding of the 1964 constitutional con- 
ference and the April 1965 elections, emphasizing that Leabua’s party and govem- 


1 . It is not true to say that the 1 966 constitution agrees with the 1 964 agreement, because it 
differs from it in that it reduces the Basuto paramount chief to a subordinate role under the 
Leabua government subservient to the imperialists. 

2. It is not true to say that the 1964 agreement expressed the desire of the Basutoland 
Parliament, it expressed rather the desire of only a phoney parliamentary majority of the 
Leabua party (relying on 41 per cent of the electorate), or practically of a minority of the 
Basutos. 

3. It is not true to say that only minor changes were made in the constitution and that they 
caused only little dissent. The degrading of the paramount chief was indeed an essential change 
which, as can be seen, elicited very sharp dissent from the opposition parties representing the 
majority of the Basutos. 

Finally the provocative remark referring to “disturbance of law and order” is a malicious 
slander on the opposition (in fact, no major disturbance occurred or was to be expected), and 
the reference to those who “seek personal power” is an outrageous libel and threat addressed 
to the paramount chief, who protested against the manipulations of the British government 
and the lackeys like Leabua not do defend his personal power but to safeguard the interests 
of the Basuto people. 

1 Asia and Africa Review. July 1966, p. 2. 

2 As to the J une meetings of the UN Special Committee, where the stand of the opposition 
parties was explained by Mokhehle and Makotoko, see p. 252. 
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merit were not representative of the wishes of the population but served the policies 
of the British imperialists and colluded with the racist government of South Africa 
against the interests of the Basuto people. They demanded that new% free and demo- 
cratic elections be held before independence, and that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion detrimental to the people s interests and curtailing the powers of the paramount 
chief be changed. 

In the debate over the petitions the British representative made a lengthy and 
hypocritical statement in an effort to belie the petitioners. Representatives of Tan- 
zania, Mali and the Soviet Union pointed out that the dithyrambic speech of the 
British delegate had very little in common with the truth, but the represen tatives 
of the United States, Australia and other imperialist countries as usual took the 
British allegations at their face value. It became clear that the Committee would be 
unable to pass a unanimous resolution on the evaluation of the situation in Basutoland. 

The fact was that the British imperialists w’ere very much interested in having 
the debate on Basutoland closed to avoid any further complications (new elections, 
amendments to the constitution) before the country would accede to independence 
under the government of their lackey, Leabua, at the earliest possible date. This, 
however, required that the report to the General Assembly should reflect the con- 
current opinion of all members of the Special Committee, thus to prevent the Assembly 
from adopting a resolution containing provisions contrary to the intentions of the 
British government. Therefore the Committee chairman resorted to a misleading 
manoeuvre upon the initiative of several delegations”. He drew up a text purportedly 
outlining the issues on which there was agreement among the members, submitted 
it to the Committee, suggesting that if there was no objection to stating that agree- 
ment, they should accordingly report to the General Assembly, thus making it 
needless to pass a separate resolution. The chairman’s draft noted that (1) all members 
expressed the desire for Basutoland’s immediate accession to independence, (2) that 
many members hoped all parties in the territory would co-operate for the common 
objectives, (3) that it was generally agreed that the independence of Basutoland 
should be based on the principle laid dowm in paragraph 2 of the Special Committee 
resolution 1 of June 9, 1966, and (4) that several delegations expressed the hope 
that the territorial integrity of Basutoland would be guaranteed. 

This solution satisfied the British delegation, since it only laid down principles 
without urging further concrete steps, and was at the same time acceptable also 
to those who understood the stating of principles to be synonymous with their 
implementation. 

In the ensuing debate the British representative praised the chairman of the 
Special Committee for his initiative and did not object to the adoption of the text 
but emphasized his reservations just to the most substantial passages in it (the 
third and fourth sentences). Statements by his imperialist allies, the delegates from 
the United States and Australia, were made in a similar vein. 

* 

That the fears of the opposition parties and of Paramount Chief Moshoeshoe 
were not unfounded could be surmised from certain events still prior to independ- 

1 In the said paragraph the Special Committee requested the British government to ensure 
that, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV), the independence of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland were based on the freely expressed will of the entire people. 
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ence In the early days of September Prime Minister Lkabua went to visit the 
Republic of South Africa and conducted talks with Dr. Verwoerd. This was the 
first time the head of government of South Africa ever met a "Native” Prime Minis- 
ter. 1 Although both governments made the point that it was only a visit of courtesy, 
and that no important political business was done, this statement was undoubtedly 
insincere. The joint communique issued on the meeting stressed that the talks had 
been conducted in a “spirit of goodwill”, and that it was wholly clear that the two 
states had no intention to interfere in one another s internal affairs. 1 he communique 
mentioned a single point of agreement: the South African government promised 
to allow free passage to the foreign guests arriving for the forthcoming independence 
celebration and to provide the necessary means of transportation to the 
Basuto workers employed in South Africa who wished to go home for the 

' C 'rhe°question of what in fact was discussed and agreed upon between Prime Minister 
Leabua and the head of the racist government of South Africa a month before 
independence remains to be seen from the future developments concerning the 
“independent” state of Lesotho. 

A few days after Leabua ’s visit to the Republic of South Africa, on September 
12. a crowd of 25,000 demonstrated in the streets of Maseru against “accession to 
independence” designed to ensure the maintenance in office of the Leabua govern- 
ment. The procession of protest was organized by the Congress Party and the Marema 
Tlou. The police dispersed the demonstrators with tear-gas bombs. The incident 
demanded no casualty. 

On October 4 Basutoland was proclaimed the independent state of Lesotho. The 
largest opposition party of the country, the Basutoland Congress Party, called upon 
the masses to boycott the celebration, and a great part of the population, following 
this appeal, kept away. True, Paramount Chief Moshoeshoe undertook to attend 
the celebration of independence, but he stressed his invariable disagreement with 
the constitution. Although at the celebration held in the Maseru stadium he accepted 
the official documents of independence from the hands of Princess Marina who 
represented the British Crown, yet afterwards in a speech he declared that the 
constitution was unsuitable for putting an end to the tensions prevailing in the 
new state and for solving the problems of the country. In conclusion he promised 
to do his best to solve those problems. 

A characteristic occurrence: the first to recognize the new independent state 

right on the day of independence — was the Federal Republic of Germany. 

President Lubke sent a cable of congratulation to Mosiioeshoe as King of Lesotho, 
and Chancellor Erhard conveyed his good wishes to Prime Minister Leabua, 
letting him know that West Germany was ready to establish diplomatic relations 
with Lesotho. 


1 Characteristically, not once during the whole time of this visit did Vkrwoerd appear, 
in public or before newspapermen, in company of the African statesman. He saw him only in 
the offices of the Water- Kloof air base, where he discussed with him for three hours and a half. 
After the conversations Leabua and his retinue had lunch at an exclusive Pretoria hotel, 
where they entered through the main entrance (otherwise forbidden for Africans), but the 
host did not join them. 
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Clf AI'TKR XI 


SWAZILAND 


W ith regard to its area and population Swaziland was the smallest British colony 
in Africa, but, unlike the other tw r o British Protectorates in southern Africa, it was 
of more than only strategic importance. The territory is rich in mineral resources 
(asbestos, iron, tin, etc.), and its land is very good for cotton growing and animal 
husbandry. 

About Swaziland the British colonialists and their liberal advocates told the legend 
that it was an idyllic country, where oppression and racism were unknown, where 
Africans lived a happy life, under good chiefs and sympathetic colonial officials, in 
peaceful harmony with European landowners. The Labourite John Hatch wrote 
this: Swaziland has more hopeful economic prospects than the other tw r o territories 
and this may in part explain the happier atmosphere in race relations. Certainly 
considerable confidence has been established between the administration and the 
leaders of Swazi opinion .” 1 

The comparatively good conditions prevailing among the races in Swaziland were 
due to the excellent body of administrators and the person of Chief Sobhtjza II. 2 
The administrators were able to win the Swazi leaders’ confidence and to bring the 
European residents to profess: “We are all Swazis here .” 3 

On the other hand, the truth is that the Swazi people suffered from a threefold 
scourge: they were politically oppressed by the British colonialists and economically 
exploited by the English and Boer landowners, who around the turn of the century 
had seized most of their land, and by the concessions which were pocketing millions 
by the extraction of the mineral resources. This double yoke was coupled with a 
third one, traditional tribalism, which, on the one side, helped to uphold the rule of 
foreign oppressors and exploiters, and, on the other, kept the people in political 
subjection and backwardness. 

The British colonialists, who regarded the territory as a strategic base against the 
expansionism of the neighbouring Union of South Africa, co-operated with the South 
African Boer settlers, making it possible for them to buy in the country large estates 

1 John Hatch, Everyman's Africa , London, 1959, p. 133 

2 Sobhuza II, paramount chief (king) of the Swazis, was bom in 1889 of the Dlamini ruling 
family. He went to school at Zombodze in Swaziland and later at Lovedale in Cape Colony. 
He was 32 years old when in 1921 he took over the paramountcy from his grandmother, the 
Queen Mother Lamotsibeni, who had until then been his guardian. He is Protestant by re- 
ligion. According to Hatch: “He boasts the title of the ‘Methodist with a hundred wives,* 
combining the advantages of both European religion and tribal tradition.” Op. c?V., p. 188. 

3 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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and concessions for next to nothing, by bribing and cajoling. the Swazi chiefs, and 
to exploit the Swazi peasants and agricultural labourers or mine workers. The policy 
of the British colonialists served the interests both of the English settlers and inine- 
owners and of the Boer capitalists and landowners. To secure their colonial domina- 
tion and promote the interests of the settlers and concessionnaires, they needed the 
services of the Swazi tribal headmen, of the paramount chief in the first place, to 
whom they did favours while doing nothing, during their rule of over half a century, 
to improve the situation of the Swazi agricultural population, to liquidate its eco- 
nomic and cultural backwardness. After the war the colonial administration charted 
an eight-year plan of agricultural development, 1 and issued laws and regulations one 
after another to protect the landowners' interests: on soil improvement against 
erosion; water supply and irrigation; afforestation and protection again ts grass fires, 
etc., 2 and published annual reports on the progress of farming and livestock breeding. 3 
At the same time it made more and more political concessions to European settlers. 
The European Advisory Council established back in 1921, which until then had only 
ex-officio members, was reformed in 1949: the country was divided into ten constit- 
uencies, each of which sent one elected member to the Council (only Europeans 
were qualified both to vote and to stand for election), and although the Council was 
composed of eight members in all, only the elected non-official members had the 
right to vote. After t he war even the powers of the tradit ional tribal rulers and author- 
ities were regulated by law. In 1950 three such laws were issued at once. 4 The “ex- 
cellent body of administrators”, however, failed to deal just with the problems of 
economic and cultural development and the political rights of the Swazi and the 
Zulu people who made up 97 per cent of the population. 

Traditional tribal leadership with the Sw r azis is also twofold: supreme tribal power 
is vested in the paramount chief (king) of the Sw azis, but before deciding any polit- 
ical question or any other matter of national importance, he is obliged to consult 
the other holder of supreme power — the Queen Mother. 5 6 

The residence of the paramount chief is at Lozithlezi, 11 miles aw ay from Mbabane, 
the seat of the British colonial administration, w r hile the Queen Mother resides at a 
third locality, Loinamba, 27 miles farther away from Lozithlezi. Lomamba is regarded 
as the traditional royal seat, where the tribal rites and ceremonies are held. 

In the past the king w r as assisted by two advisor} 7 bodies: a restricted committee 
called the Liqiqi, composed of tribal leaders (most of whom were relatives of the 
king), and a broader council called the Libandhla, which all the chiefs and their ad- 
visers could attend. In the first few years following the war the present paramount 
chief, Sobhuza II, still ruled his people as a despot with dictatorial powers (so did 
the Queen Mother in her own sphere of authority), and did not ask for the help of 
the advisory bodies but consulted only some trusted members. The 1950 regulation 
on “Native Administration” recognized only the Libandhla as a body of the para- 
mount chieFs councillors, but this met only once a year and was sitting only for a 

1 V. Livebsaqe, Swaziland Development 1948. 

2 Private Forest Proclamation No. 3/1951, Grass Fires Proclamation No. 74/1951, Natural 
Resources Ordinance No. 71/1951, etc. 

3 Swaziland Annual Reports of the Livestock and Agricultural Development, Swaziland 
Annual Reports of the Veterinary Department, etc. 

4 Native Administration (Consolidation) Proclamation No. 79/1950; Native Courts Procla- 

mation No. 80/1950; National Treasury Proclamation No. 81/1950. 

6 In case the king’s mother dies, the functions of Queen Mother are exercised, up to our days, 

by one of the king’s aunts. 
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week. As for back as 1950 the Libandhla had appointed a permanent committee com- 
posed of six members (one chief from the six provinces each), but Sobhuza ' s abso- 
lute rule was in no measure limited by this body either. 

The Swazi people suffering from threefold oppression (colonial regime, feudal 
chiefs, white landowners and capitalists) w f ere utterly underdeveloped by any poli- 
tical, economic and cultural standard. Political rights were accorded only to the 
European settlers. Economic development was impossible owing to the great land- 
hunger 1 and the low technical level of the mode and means of agricultural production. 
The majority of the Swazi farmers confined within reserves continued vegetating 
by tilling their tiny holdings, and those who could not manage took up jobs in the 
settlers' plantations or in mines for starvation wages or hired themselves out as 
seasonal labourers in the Union of South Africa. 

Characteristic of the cultural standard of the population is that still in the late 
1950's 87 per cent of the Swazis were illiterate, only 25 per cent of the children went 
to school (most of them girls), and there was all in all one secondary school in tne 
country. 

No wonder in such circumstances that the helpless farmers of Swaziland still had 
no political organization whatever or independence movement in the early post-war 
years. The few educated members of the tribe had founded in 1939 the Swaziland 
Progressive Association, under the auspices of Paramount Chief Sobhuza and the 
British Resident Commissioner, but it pursued exclusively cultural objectives. The 
Association aimed to unite only the few r intellectual elements of the Swazis, neglect- 
ing at the same time the broad masses of the agricultural population. 


Swazi Political Movements 

The first political party in Swaziland grew’ up out of the Swaziland Progressive 
Association looking back upon an existence of three decades. John June Nquku , 2 
who had been president of the Association since 1945, changed the organization to a 
political party early in 1960. The party immediately proclaimed its programme: it 
demanded universal suffrage on a democratic basis, an end to all forms of racial dis- 
crimination, and the introduction of self-rule, and it took a firm stand against South 
African aspirations for the annexation of Swaziland. 

In January 1960 the European Advisory Council forwarded to the British Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations a memorandum proposing the establishment 
of a legislature in which the Swazis would also be represented besides the European 


1 In 1950 more than fifty per cent of the arable land (1,881,471 acres) was owned by con- 
cession companies or the European settlers who made up at most 1.5 to 2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, while the Swazis representing 98 per cent possessed the remaining 1,799,471 acres. 
More than half the land-owing European settlers were Transvaalers from South Africa, many 
of whom were absentees. 

2 John June Nquku was born of Zulu parents at Pietermaritzburg (South Africa) in 1899. 
He worked as school principal at Edendale, in the vicinity of Maritzburg, from 1920 to 1925, 
and at Impolweni in 1 928-29. In January 1930 he was appointed inspector of all Swazi schools. 
In 1934 he launched the paper Izwi Lama Sivazi (The Voice of the Swazi), which later merged 
into the Bantu Press. In 1 940 he resigned as school inspector and engaged in political activities 
as a member of the Swazi National Council. In 1945 he was elected president of the Swaziland 
Progressive Association. In 1955 he founded another paper, the Sivaztlander t an English- 
language organ, of which he became first editor. In 1957 he travelled widely in England, West- 
ern Europe and America. 
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settlers. Paramount Chief Sobhuza proposed in April 1960 that the new legislature 
be an amalgamation of the Swazi National Council and the European Advisory Coun- 
cil. In response to these moves the British government instructed the Resident Com- 
missioner to start tentative talks regarding the formation of a legislative and an 
Executive Council. The Resident Commissioner had the first such talks in October 
1961 with members of the Constitutional Committee of the European Advisory 
Council and other white representatives, then separately with the Swazi Nation xl 
Council, and in November he held a joint discussion with all political groups. Sub- 
sequently, to have the constitution drawn up, the paramount chief formed the Swazi- 
land Constitutional Committee with the participation of all political organiza itns. 
In March 1962 the Committee submitted its report in which it made the following 
suggestions: 

— to replace the Resident Commissioner with a British Governor directly re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Secretary; 

— to set up a 29-member Legislative Council composed of a president, 12 mem- 
bers to be elected by the Swazi National Council, 12 European settlers to be 
elected jointly by settlers and Africans, and 4 colonial officials as ex-officio 
members; 

— to appoint an 8-member Executive Council with the Governor as president 
and a membership composed of 3 colonial officials as ex-officio members, another 
official to be nominated by the Governor, and 3 non-official members to be appointed 
by the Governor from among the non-official members of the Legislative Council; 

— to guarantee the powers of the paramount chief (the councils should present 
their records and resolutions to the paramount for approbation; the paramount 
chief should be empow ered to make proposals to the Executive Council and demand 
the revision of its decisions). 

Proposals were also made concerning the land issue, questions of local government, 
etc. 

Towards the end of 1961 an internal crisis broke out in the Swaziland Progressive 
Party. Secretary-General Ambrose Zwane 1 * * * * * and youth leader Dumisa Dhlamini 
accused Nquku of regarding the party as his personal property and of dictatorialiy 
closing the party meetings whenever he met with opposition from the majority of 
the executive. The party conference in February 1962 deposed Nquku and elected 
Zwake as President and Dhlamini as Secretary-General of the party. But this move 
could not solve the crisis. Towards the end of 1962 Zwane and his followers resigned 
from the Swaziland Progressive Party and in early 1963 founded a new political 
organization called the Ngw r ane National Liberation Congress (N.N.L.C.). 

Negotiations in January- February 1963 

At the end of January 1963 the British government invited to a conference 
in London Paramount Chief Sobhuza’s representatives, members of the National 
Council and the three Sw r azi nationalist parties, and delegates of the European minor- 

1 Zwa ^ e wa « born at Bremeredorp (Swaziland) in 1924. He was educated at a 

local Catholic mission school and a Natal secondary school, and studied at Fort Hare College 

and Johannesburg University, where he obtained his degree in medicine. First he was a health 

worker in a Natal hospital, then, after his return to Swaziland in 1953, worked as a government 

medical officer for seven years. In April 1900 he resigned and devoted all his time to politics. 

In July 1960 he was elected Secretary- General of the Swaziland Progressive Party. 
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ity of Swaziland, with a view to getting the Sw r azi national movement to accept the 
draft constitution submitted in March 1962 (and approved by the paramount chief 
and the European minority). The conference opened on January 28 and was closed 
on February 13. It proved a failure. The leaders of the national movement refused 
to give up their position. The representative of the Colonial Office closed the confer- 
ence by announcing that a new draft would be worked out on the basis of suggestions 
from the British government and a new conference would be held in Swaziland to 
discuss the draft. 


The Makeshift “CrmstitiUion” of May 1963 

On May 30, 1963, the British government, defying the will of the 98 per cent 
majority of the Swaziland population, introduced a makeshift constitution. Accord- 
ingly the legislative power was exercised by the Legislative Council composed of 24 
elected members. Its president and four members were appointed, from among the 
equally appointed members of the Executive Council, by the British Resident Com- 
missioner, who had the right also to appoint as many British subjects to the Legis- 
lative Council as he deemed necessary in order to safeguard the interests of all strata 
of the population and the normal functioning of government. Eight of the 24 elective 
seats were reserved for the European minority (four being elected by voters on the 
European roll and four by the entire electorate). The Swazis also had eight repre- 
sentatives, who were elected “by traditional methods”, that is to say, appointed by 
the paramount chief. The remaining eight members were elected by the entire 
electorate. This meant that, even if only Swazis were elected to the latter eight seats, 
the European minority making up hardly 2 to 3 per cent of the population would 
anyway have had in the legislature, together with the members appointed by the 
Resident Commissioner, a majority representation against the Swazi members. And 
as far as the exercise of the executive power was concerned, it was entirely in the 
hands of the British Resident Commissioner and members appointed by him, with 
no Swazi participation. 


The Mine Workers 9 Strike in May-J une 1963 and the Repressive Measures of the 
British Government 

In May 1963 the workers of the Havelock mine (one of the biggest asbestos mines 
in the w r orld), north of Mbabane, went on strike. The reason was of an economic 
nature: the workers demanded a rise (a minimum wage of £1 a day). On the groimd 
that it was forbidden by law to go on strike within 21 days from the announcement 
of a labour-management conflict, the British colonial administration declared the 
strike illegal and arrested some of the strike leaders. The Mbabane workers responded 
with a general strike and staged demonstrations in the business district and the Euro- 
pean quarter of the town. The administration mobilized the 370-men police of the 
Protectorate against the demonstrators who were then dispersed with tear gas and 
truncheons. Two leaders of the National Liberation Congress, Dhlamini and ^Iaseko, 
were arrested, tried and imprisoned for directing the strike. Since the miners still 
did not stop striking, in mid-June the British government, upon a suggestion of the 
Resident Commissioner seconded by the British High Commissioner, ordered a 600- 
strong infantry battalion from Kenya to enter Swaziland and suppress the strike. 
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The battalion surrounded the mining settlement, thus cutting off its communication 
with the outaide world, and arrested 150 African mine workers. Under the pressure 
of force the miners had to stop the strike after 26 days and returned to work. 


Referendum in January and Elections in June 1964 

After the draft constitution was made public, Sobhuza and the European settlers 
tried to have it modified. To this end they sent deputations to London in July and 
November 1903 to talk with the British Foreign Secretary, and then on November 
19 they submitted a petition to the House of Commons. The principal demands of 
Sobhuza were (a) that the constitution should not affect his sovereign rights, (6) 
that the land and the country's mineral resources should be under his control, and 
(c) that every voter should be placed on only one electoral roll — Europeans should 
vote either on the European or on the national roll, Africans either in the traditional 
tribal elections or on the national roll. 

On January 19, 1964, after the constitution was enacted, Sobhuza and his settler 
associates held an unofficial referendum on the constitution. The voters were not 
asked concrete questions, they only had to tell whether they approved the paramount 
chief's petition to the British Parliament. The African political parties, just like some 
of the Europeans, boycotted the referendum, and the colonial administration stated 
that the British government regarded the matter as closed with the enactment of the 
constitution and refused to take note of the referendum. Of course, Sobhuza's ex- 
pectation was fulfilled: it was inconceivable for the Swazis faithful to their tribal 
traditions to vote against their paramount chief. About 123,000 persons took part in 
the resferendum, and the number of those voting “no” was less then 200. In reply to 
a question in the Commons on February 11, a spokesman for the British government 
stated that, to judge from the evidence of the referendum, the Swazi people had full 
confidence in Sobhuza and were loyal to him, but the constitution remained in 
force, and the Swazi National Council reconciled itself to the fact. 

Elections to the Legislative Council to be held under the new constitution were 
scheduled for June 1964. Prior to the elections two new political parties were formed. 
Ihelmbokodvo Party, which was founded by Sobhuza himself for the very occasion 
of elections, enjoyed the support of chiefs in general and of the settlers' United 
Swaziland Party. The other was the Swaziland Independence Party formed by a 
dissenting group that- had left the United Swaziland Party and adopted a mixed 
programme. This party, while standing up against the policy of apartheid and the 
plans for the incorporation of Swaziland by the Republic of South Africa, considered 
it premature to demand, and was against, Swaziland's accession to independence 
and the introduction of universal franchise as well. 

As was to be expected the June elections resulted in total victory for Sobhuza 
and his settler associates. 

Immediately after the elections Carl Todd, the leader of the United Swaziland 
Party of the settlers in league with Sobhuza, said that the first thing the new Legisla- 
te e Council would do was to bring pressure to bear upon the British Government in 
order to obtain the introduction of a new constitution suited to Swazi traditions. 

In June 1965 Sobhuza sent a delegation to visit the heads of state of major African 
countries. The aim of this mission was to establish close ties of friendship with them 
and invite their assistance to Swaziland in achieving independence. The delegation 
assured the African statesmen that Swaziland, though her geographical location 
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made her economically dependent on South Africa and Mozambique, was categori- 
cally against the apartheid system and would tolerate no interference with her inter- 
nal affairs. 

At a mass meeting on July 22, 1965, Sobhuza made known that he had asked the 
British Colonial Office for early talks on Swaziland’s independence. On the same day 
the leader of the Imbokodvo Party, Prince Makhosini Dlamini, criticized the 
British government's “delaying tactics” and stressed that Swaziland was ready for 
independence and wanted to get rid of foreign rule and colonialism once and for all. 


The Swaziland Constitutional Committee 

In August 1965 a Committee was set up in Swaziland under the chairmanship of 
the Resident Commissioner to work out a new constitution. Other members of the 
Committee were two colonial officials and twelve Legco members (8 from Sobhuza's 
party and 4 from the United Swaziland Association). The British administration 
promised the Legislative Council that political parties and groups not represented 
in the legislature would be given opportunity to state their views to the Committee. 

In the meanwhile the Committee informed the British government that the new* 
constitution would provide for a monarchical form of government with the paramount 
chief as king of Swaziland, and contemplate changing the status of the country to 
that of a “Protected State”. In his reply the British Foreign Secretary stated that 
his government intended to grant Swaziland self-government in 1966 and was ready 
to conclude an agreement with the paramount chief, to guarantee the status of 
“Protected State” on the understanding that certain powers, notably in regard to 
external relations and defence and other matters specified in the constitution, as 
well as the power to amend the constitution, would be reserved to the British govern- 
ment. 

Opposition members of the Committee repeatedly affirmed theirdesire for complete 
independence in the shortest possible time. The British Foreign Secretary assured 
them of his acceptance of the principle and promised independence bv the end of 
1969. 

The draft prepared by the Constitutional Committee was presented to the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in March 1966. In April the Swaziland Legislative 
Council discussed the constitutional proposals and accepted them. 

The principal points of the new r constitution were the following: 

The paramount chief of the Swazis w r ould be recognized as King and Head of 
State w ithout responsibility for external relations as well as defence and internal 
security, which would be retained by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, who would have 
also control over the finances of the country and the right to require the Swaziland 
government to introduce and secure the passage of legislation which he considered 
necessary in the discharge of his responsibilities if the government should fail to 
do so, he might himself issue an order which would have the force of law , and he 
might require the government to take action or he might himself exercise any lawful 
function of the government for that purpose. 

The legislative organ would be a bicameral parliament: the House of Assembly 
would be composed of twenty-four elected members and six members to be nominated 
by the king, as well as the Attorney General w ho would have no vote; the Senate 
would consist of six elected and six appointed members. The House of Assembly 
members would be elected by eight three-member constituencies. Suffrage would be 
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universal: every adult- African would have the right to vote, as well as Europeans 
satisfying a three-year residence qualification. 

The executive power would be exercised by a cabinet consisting of the prime min- 
ister, the deputy prime minister and up to six ministers appointed by the king. 
This cabinet should submit its decisions to the king for approval; the king would be 
entitled to return any decision and to demand its review. The king would be empower- 
ed also to prorogue or dissolve parliament. 

The constitution stipulated that land and mineral rights would be vestod in the 
paramount chief on behalf of the Swazi nation. 

The position of the king and other constitutional provisions would be alterable 
only by a referendum supported by 75 per cent of all valid votes; the composition 
and powers of parliament, as well as the status and powers of the Swazi National 
Council, could not be altered unless supported by 75 per cent of the members voting 
at both houses of parliament. 

The Committee intended this draft practically as the final constitution of Swazi- 
land, subject only to minor changes to be made after independence. 

The opposition parties, the Ngwane National Liberation Congress and the Swazi- 
land Progressive Party, rejected the proposals of the Constitutional Committee and 
demanded the holding of a fully representative conference. One of their principal 
objections was the division of the country into eight three-member constituencies, 
which in their opinion was meant to perpetuate the existing minority regime. 

In May 1966 Sobhuza made a statement explaining that his party’s foreign policy 
after independence would be based upon the principle of understanding with the 
neighbouring states and non-interference in the domestic affairs of other countries. 
He added that his party was aware of Swaziland’s economic and geographical iso- 
lation in southern Africa, and therefore he wished to maintain close economic contacts 
with the Republic of South Africa, t-o a lesser extent also with Mozambique, and would 
apply for membership in the Organization of African Unity and in the United Na- 
tions. Speaking of the racial policies of South Africa, he remarked that the Swazis, 
while refraining from meddling with internal affairs of other countries, would not 
tolerate racial practices in their own country. 


The White Paper of October 1966 

In October 1966 the British Colonial Office issued a White Paper containing the 
proposals of the Constitutional Committee. The document stated that the Colonial 
Office and the Swaziland government had arrived at a definitive agreement on all 
issues, except the question of mining rights, and that there was no need to hold a 
separate constitutional conference. The White Paper rejected the opposition’s pro- 
test concerning the constituencies. In connection w r ith the revision of the consti- 
tution it stated that the Swaziland government had expressed the hope that without 
its prior consent London w'ould, “under normal circumstances”, not make use of 
its right to amend the constitution; and that, on the other hand, in case of the proper 
presentation of the views of the Swaziland government, it would not prevent a revi- 
sion of the constitution. The final stand of the British government was not stated in 
the White Paper. 

On October 26, 1966, after the publication of the White Paper, the N.N.L.C. in a 
statement issued at Dar es Salaam sharply condemned the unilateral action taken 
by the British government, without consulting the people and the political movements 
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of Swaziland, to safeguard British interests and support the power of reactionary 
tribal forces. The party reiterated its demand raised in August 1965 for the holding 
of a fully representative conference. 

On November 27, 1966, Sobhuza told representatives of the South African press 
that he wished to have talks with the Prime Minister of South Africa in order to 
explain to him the Swazi policy regarding the Republic of South Africa. 


Elections in April 1967 

Elections under the new constitution were held on April 19 and 20, 1967. At 
an election meeting in Manzini in early April the N.N.L.C. accused the Imbokodvo 
Party of conducting a vicious campaign instigating the chiefs to ban meetings of the 
opposition parties, and demanded freedom of speech and assembly. 

Participating in the elections, in addition to Sobhuza’s Imbokodvo and Zw axe’s 
N.N.L.C. of the opposition, were the Swaziland Progressive Party and the Swaziland 
United Front. The election manifestos of the government and opposition parties were 
identical in several points. 

Sobhuza, outbidding the opposition, demanded independence and democracy, 
freedom and equality of rights, and promised free and rapid economic development 
on all lines (emphasizing the freedom of capitalist undertaking) and a peaceful neutral 
foreign policy. In addition to these general points, however, the programme of Zw'axe s 
party contained concrete demands, including a revision of the electoral system 
(sixty single-member constituencies), Africanization of the civil service, full employ- 
ment in five years by means of industrialization and the mechanization of agriculture, 
promotion of the formation of labour unions, etc. The N.N.L.C. accused the Imbo- 
kodvo Party of w ishing to make Sw aziland one of the Bantustans of South Africa. 

As could be expected, the election manoeuvres and terror policy of the Sobhuza 
government had as a consequence that all 24 seats in parliament were won by the 
Imbokodvo candidates, who polled 78 per cent of the votes against the 20 per cent 
obtained by the N.N.L.C. The two other parties won all m all 2 per cent of the total votes. 

After the elections Zwane cabled the British Prime Minister demanding that the 
fraudulent constitution be suspended and free general elections held. 


The Agreement of April 1967 and the Introduction of the Constitution 

Four days after the elections, on April 24, the British government signed an agree- 
ment wit h Sobhuza on turning the Swaziland Protectorate into a “Protected State . 

The agreement provided that the British government reserved the right to amend 
or replace the constitution and would be responsible for external relations and nation- 
al defence, as well as for other matters specified in the constitution. Furthermore the 
British government - unless a situation arose in the territory compelling it to refrain 
from doing so — would grant independence to Swaziland by the end of 1969 at the 

The agreement came into force on the following day, April 25, simultaneously with 
the new constitution contained in the White Paper and promulgated as Swaziland 

Constitution Order 19(i7’’. , r. 

The definitive text of the constitution is almost completely identical with the dralt 
of the Constitutional Committee, with two substantial exceptions: the final con- 
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stitution diminishes the royal powers and widens essentially the powers reserved to 
Her Majesty's Commissioner, that is to say, to the British government. 

1. For a constitutional revision to be made, the original draft required the holding 
of a referendum backed up by 75 per cent of the vote. Under the final constitution 
its amendment might be effected only by the British government upon a proposal 
of the Swaziland government, but the latter could not propose it before independence, 
and the British government had the power to revise the constitution even in the 
absence of such a proposal. 

2. According to the original draft the British Commissioner had the right to rf 
quire the Swaziland government to secure the passage of certain legislation, and, e- 
the government had failed to do so, he might himself issue the necessary order anid 
require the government, to take action, or, if need be, he might himself exercise any 
lawful function of the government. The final constitution goes further: Her Majesty's 
Commissioner has the right to require the Swaziland government to carry out any 
measure that the may find necessary in the discharge of his responsibility, and in 
case of necessity he may implement any regulation he finds necessary. 

3. As was laid down in t he original draft the land and mineral rights were vested, 
pursuant to traditional Swazi law, in the king (paramount chief). The final consti- 
tution confers these rights upon the Swaziland government as part of the powers 
retained by the British government, since the British Commissioner may require 
the Swaziland government to take and carry out any measure he finds necessary or 
take care of its implementation himself. 

By the terms of the constitution Swaziland lias limited self-government. Sobhuza, 
being invested with the functions of head of state, has appointed a member of the 
royal family. Prince Makhosini Dlamini, to be the first Prime Minister of Swaziland. 

On May 2. 1967, in a written reply to a question put in the Commons, the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations affirmed that the British government would 
fulfil the promise made in the White Paper of October 1966 and grant independence 
to Swaziland not later than at the end of 1969. 

On May 11 Ambrose Zwane again demanded revision of the constitution and 
threatened that, if the government failed to act positively until June 1, he would 
call the Swazi population for a general strike to begin on June 5. Sobhuza warned 
the civil servants that anyone joining the strikers would be dismissed immediately 
and even lose the right to pension. At the same time he reminded the strike organ- 
izers that they might be within their rights to use lawful methods in agitating for a 
constitutional revision, but that the use of pressure for this end was against the law. 

On June 2 Zwane announced that he gave up organizing the strike since the Brit- 
ish government had stated its willingness to discuss with N.N.L.C. leaders a revision 
of the constitution. Four days later, on June 6, however, a representative of the 
British government informed Zwane that he should present his objections to the 
constitution to the Swaziland government. (As for the June meeting of the United 
Nations Special Committee, where Zwane described the situation in the country 
and the stand of the opposition. 

On July 7, after the formal opening of parliament, Sobhuza made it known that 
he had asked the British government to grant independence to Swaziland in Septem- 
ber 1968 instead of at the end of 1969. 

Following Sobhuza’s statement to parliament on July 7, Zw ane again demanded 
a constitutional revision still before independence. On August 19 he led a delegation 
of his party to meet the Prime Minister and other members of the government, and 
submitted the following demands: 
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(a) a fully representative conference should be convened in London as soon as 
possible with the participation of a full-size delegation of the N.N.L.C.; 

(b) the constitution should be revised so as to reduce the king's constitutional 
powers and to establish 60 single-member constituencies (instead of the 12 existing 
three-member constituencies) ; 

(c) “one man, one vote" to be the system to replace the “one man, three votes" 
principle; 

(d) a new general election should be held on this basis in 1968, prior to accession 
to independence in September. 

The N.N.L.C. delegation alleged that the party's election defeat had been due to 
the attitude of the chiefs who had prevented the voters from freely expreasing their 
wishes, and demanded that the government should investigate the affair. 

In a statement to the press after that meeting the Prime Minister said that the 
present constitution had been drafted in a democratic manner by elected members 
of the Legislative Council, and that the convening of a constitutional conference 
was within the powers of the British government, and requests for inquiries into 
complaints against chiefs and others should be submitted to local authorities and the 
Swazi courts. 

Zwane also issued a statement to the press, pointing out that even so his party 
had polled 20 per cent of the votes cast in the general election, and consequently, 
if the country had had a democratic constitution, his party ought to have obtained 
more than one-fifth of the seats in parliament. 

On September 13 parliament authorized the Swaziland government to ask London 
for a final decision on the granting of independence to Swaziland on September 6, 
1968, and request it to support the country's application for entry into the British 
Commonwealth. After this the N.N.L.C. and the Swaziland 1 nited Front submitted 
to the British government the N.N.L.C. demands first presented on August 19. 


Manipulations in the United Nations around the Question of Swaziland 

In October 1967 the UN Special Committee again took up the question of Swazi- 
land. Considering that the opposing views of the Committee members could not be 
reconciled, the chairman resorted to the tested trick which had been applied with 
success in connection with Basutoland in July 1966 and with all three territories in 
September 1966: he drew up a text stating the agreement of members, studded with 
pompous phrases about the freely expressed wishes of the people, the return of the 
land taken from Africans, the protection of territorial integrity and sovereignty 
against South African attempts at annexation, assistance to be given to the country, 
and, just as in the previous two cases, he got it accepted by members of the Special 

Committee. , . _ 

The British delegate first explained point by point his reasons lor opposing the 
proposed text and then suggested that it should be put to the vote The chairman 
expressed his willingness to proceed with the vote, if the majority so desired But the 
imperialist allies of the British delegate (representatives from the United Mates, 
Australia, Venezuela and Italy), and even the Finnish delegate, stated their readiness 
to accept the text with some reserves. Thereupon the British delegate backed down 
and, while making reservations, accepted the text according to his own intentions 
(namely, not to raise obstacles to independence under Sobhuza as ruler of Swazi- 
land). 


The Swaziland Governments While Paper of December 1067 and the UN Resolution 
of December 19 

On November 4, 1967, the British government made public its consent to the 
Swaziland government s request for accession to independence on September 6, 
1968, and expressed the hope that all necessary steps would be taken in time for 
Swaziland to become an independent state at the appointed date. 

On December 14, 1967, the Swaziland government issued a White Paper, proposing 
some constitutional changes after independence. The most essential point concerned 
the mineral rights. I util then the granting of such rights was within the competence 
ol the constitutional ruler, Sobhuza, in agreement with the government. It was 
proposed now that in the exercise of this power the chief of the Swazi nation should 
be assisted by an advisory committee, with the mining commisssioner as president 
and 4 to 6 members to be appointed by Sobhuza himself from among candidates 
proposed by the Swazi National Council and the government. The money derived 
from mineral rights should be deposited in a fund established ‘Tor the benefit of the 
Swazi nation , which should be operated by a committee composed of members 
nominated by the king . 

Other questions raised in the White Paper were those which the Swaziland govern- 
ment had proposed for discussion with the British government during the last con- 
stitutional conference: notably, compensation for the land seizures that had taken 
place in the past to the detriment of the Swazis, as well as the public finances of the 
ut me independent Swazi state. The British Commonwealth Secretary promised 
t lat in the summer of 1968 he would discuss the financial problems of the inde- 
pendent state and the aid to be given by the United Kingdom, and called upon 
the Swaziland government to draw up as a basis for discussion the financial plan 
of the country for three years from A ] ril 1, 1968. 

December 19, 1967, the United Nations General Assembly adopted resolution 
(XXII) on the question of 26 territories still in colonial subjection. In this 
resolution the General Assembly called upon the administering pow T er to implement 
without delay the UN resolutions relating to Swaziland among others, reiterating 
its declaration that “any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the 
national unity and the territorial integrity of colonial Territories and the establish- 
ment of military bases and installations in these Territories is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and of General Assemblv 
reso ution 1514 (X\ ) , and decided that “the United Nations should render all help 
to the peoples of these Territories in their efforts freely to decide their future status”. 

On January 22, 1968, the Prime Minister of Swaziland submitted the White Paper 
to parliament for approval; parliament made a single change, which empowered the 
mg to appoint the members of his mineral rights committee without consulting the 
government. Subject to this change, the White Paper was approved also by the Senate 
on the following day. 

1 he London Conference in February 1968 

The last constitutional conference before Swaziland's accession to independence 
was held in London from February 19 to 23, 1968. The Swazi delegation headed by 
rime Minister Dlamini consisted of six members of parliament. The opposition 
parties not represented in parliament were not invited to the conference. 
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Although the opposition parties did not attend the conference and did not present 
written comments on the government's proposals, the opposition's proposals con- 
cerning the elections and the constituencies were discussed (upon the initiative of 
the Commonwealth Secretary whom the opposition parties had informed of their 
views during his visit to Swaziland in October 1967), and were rejected on the basis 
of hypocritical arguments set forth by the Swaziland delegation. The Swazi spokes- 
man argued that the constitution regulating the elections had been adopted unani- 
mously by parliament, which might, in case of necessity, amend it later by a simple 
majority. He stressed that parliament was a forum of the free expression of all shades 
of public opinion, because under the constitution it was possible for appointed mem- 
bers of parliament to speak on behalf of interests without parliamentary representa- 
tion. 

At the same time, as far as the question of such appointed members was con- 
cerned, the Swaziland delegation, upon the insistence of the British government, 
agreed to delete the two restrictions concerning appointed members of parliament. 
One of the provisions was that no person who had stood for election but had failed 
might be delegated as an appointed member; and the other stipulated that an appoint- 
ed member of parliament might represent only economic, social or cultural interests. 
The omission of these two restrictions practically enabled any defeated candidate 
of a political party to take the floor in parliament as an appointed member. In fact, 
however, this possibility was illusory since alone the king (sobhuza) had the right 
to appoint such members. 

At the conference the British and Swazi governments signed an official 
agreement on the accession of Swaziland to independence on September 6, 
1968. 

The main issues discussed at the conference concerned the mineral rights and the 
compensations for the alienated land. 

In the matter of the mineral rights the Swaziland delegation persisted in Sobhuza's 
position endorsed by both houses of parliament, w hich had given the king full powers 
in this respect, to the total exclusion of interference from the government. True, the 
British delegation expressed its regret over the modification of the related provision 
of the 1967 constitution, under which the mineral rights were vested in the king 
who was assisted by the government. However, the Swaziland delegation held on 
to its position, hypocritically giving as a reason that that was the will of the Swazis, 
and that in case of a different arrangement the government would be unable to 
secure the support of the Swazi people for the constitution. 

On the other hand, the demand of the Swaziland delegation for compensations 
met with flat refusal on the part of the British delegation. As a practical solution the 
British delegation suggested that the Swaziland government should prepare, within 
the framework of its development plans, an appropriate scheme for the settlement 
of the land issue, and that the question of British assistance for financing the land 
settlement should also be put on the agenda of the negotiations for British assistance 
to be provided to Swaziland. But the Swaziland delegation thought that recognition 
of the Swazis' land rights was entirely independent of any programme for develop- 
ment aid. 

Thus this question remained unsolved. But the Prime Minister, Dlamini, upon 
arrival from London, stated in his report to parliament early in March that, “in 
this question we have not been defeated, and w ill never acknowledge defeat”, and 
he added that everyone in Swaziland was aware that the land question was a serious 
problem to which a solution must be found. 
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The UN Resolution of May 22, 1968 


On May 22, 1968, the UN Special Committee on decolonization adopted a reso- 
lution in which the General Assembly, recalling its relevant resolutions and recom- 
mendations. 

“ Regrets that no agreement has been reached between the administering Power 
and the people of Swaziland concerning the latter's claim for compensation to bo 
paid for land alienated from them; 

“Reiterates its previous request that the administering Power take immediate steps 
to ensure the return to the indigenous inhabitants of all the land alienated from them 
or to pay compensation for the alienated land in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the people; 

“Reiterates further its request that the administering Power take all appropriate 
action to bring about the economic independence of Swaziland vis-&-vis South Africa, 
to protect the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the Territory in view of the 
interventionist policies of the racist regime in South Africa and to enable the Terri- 
tory to achieve genuine and complete independence.” 


Accession to Independence 

Under the terms of the agreement reached at the conference in February, Swazi- 
land became an independent state on September 6, 1968, and was admitted to mem- 
bership of the United Nations on September 24. 

However, this did not mean complete independence for the country. The affairs 
of security and the public finances remained in the hands of the British government, 
which also appointed the government of the new state. It was no accident that one 
of the most important departments, the Ministry of Finance, Trade and Industry, was 
headed by a South African, to ensure that the newly independent state continued 
in the future to be economically at the mercy of the Republic of South Africa. The 
same idea appeared from a statement made during the independence celebration 
by the Prime Minister of Swaziland, Prince Makhosini Dlamini, who said that 
the country had to promote its own interests and rely upon the realities. 
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It Ah ThR XII 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


The post-war history of the British Central African colonies is one of the most 
outrageous chapters in the whole history of the British colonial empire. 

As is known, the Bledisloe Commission, 1 though favouring in principle a feder- 
ation of the three colonies, was of the opinion that, because of the difference in their 
stage of development and owing to the policy of racial discrimination practised by 
the settler government of Southern Rhodesia, closer union could be achieved only 
in a distant future. That is why for the time being the Commission opposed the plan 
of federation and proposed instead that an inter-territorial council be set up to co- 
ordinate the administration of the three colonies. The proposal was approved bv the 
British government, but it could not be carried out in the times of war. In 1945 
the Bledisloe proposal was taken up, and a “Central African Council” was estab- 
lished. This body, however, did not last long. Since the Council was presided over by 
the British Governor of Southern Rhodesia, and it had only the right of consultation, 
the political leaders of the Southern Rhodesian settlers would have no part in it. 

In February 1949 leaders of the settlers of the three colonies (Huggins, Welensky 
and others) met at Victoria Falls 2 to work out an agreed plan for combining the three 
territories in a federation. The conference brought no result because of the extremist 
stand of Huggins. Unlike his fellow representatives from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, who were indeed for a federation of the three colonies and wanted to 
grant the Africans also some degree of representation in a future federal parliament, 
Huggins demanded in fact the merger of those territories and was categorically 
against any African representation in a federal parliament. 

The Africans resolutely opposed both merger and federation because they were 
fully aware that either step would bring with it unbridled despotic white rule. A parti- 
cipant of the Victoria Falls conference. Colonel Stuart Gore-Browne from North- 
ern Rhodesia, wrote this in an article published by the Northern News: 

“Almost at once it became clear that the African reaction was one of ever-increas- 
ing opposition to the whole idea of federation, which most Africans refused to con- 
sider as in any way different from amalgamation . . . The African soon became con- 
vinced that his freedom was at stake.” 

In November 1949 the Northern Rhodesia settlers submitted a motion to the 
Legislative Council, calling upon the government to consent to drafting the federal 

1 See Vol. II, p. 188. 

2 That was called the “Second Victoria Falls Conference”. The first conference had been held 
as far back as 1936. See Vol. II, p. 1S7. 
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plan. But the government refused to take a stand on the grounds that the issue of 
federation was still an open question, while the ex-officio members of the legislature 
and the unofficial members appointed by the Governor abstained from the vote. The 
Africans viewed this conduct as a breach of promise on the part of the British govern- 
ment. 

The British Colonial Secretary convened a conference in London for January 1051 
to elaborate a plan for a federation of the Central African colonies. The conference 
was prepared by a committee whose members as well as the participants of the 
conference were all delegated from the Colonial Office and other departments or 
were officials of the Central African colonial administrations, to the total exclusion of 
the interested Africans. Both the Committee and the conference in their reports 
intentionally gave a false picture of the situation in British Central Africa - mainly 
Southern Rhodesia. As regards Southern Rhodesia it was stated in the report: 1 
“Not only do the inhabitants of the Reserves and Special Native Areas have ab- 
solute security of tenure but all Africans have a constitutional right to reside in 
those areas.” 

And in another place: “Apparent. ... is Southern Rhodesia’s original concept 
that both races would be permitted to develop to the utmost of their capabilities, 
each in its own geographical area . . . without competition from the other race . . .” 
As is stated already in Volume II (pp. 181-190) and will be seen more clearly 
below, just the contrary of the above allegations was true. 

The Survey gave a likewise false picture of the other two colonies as follows: 

“It is the policy of the Government of both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
to lead the African along the path to full partnership, encouraging him to retain all 
that is laudable in his own culture, while at the same time adapting his outlook and 
way of life to enable him eventually to play, to the limit of his capabilities, a full 
part in the progress of the territory and to enjoy a commensurate reward. Neither 
Northern Rhodesia nor Nyasaland has any policy of racial separation.” 

The report of the conference was made public in March and it painted things in 
still brighter colours: 

“ . . . since 1939 the economic development of all three Central African Territories 
had gone forward rapidly and the financial position of the two northern territories 
had improved substantially in relation to Southern Rhodesia . . . rapid economic 
progress was being made by all the territories . . . the inequality between them was 
growing less . . . differences, although important, relate largely to method and 
timing and that the ultimate objective of all three Governments is broadly the same, 
namely the economic, social and political advancement of the Africans in partnership 
with the Europeans . . . very considerable advances have been made in Southern 
Rhodesia, where there has been a strong reaction against extreme policies elsewhere . . 
economic and political partnership between Europeans and Africans is the only 
policy which can succeed in the conditions of Central Africa.” 2 
Thus it was only natural that the conference recommended the federalization of 
the three territories. A pertinent evaluative summary of the conference was given 
by Guy Cluttox-Brock: 


1 Comparative Survey of Native Policy in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland prepared by a Committee of the Central African Council ror the Conference on 
Closer Association in Central Africa. Published by the Southern Rhodesia Government. 

2 Report of the Conference on Closer Association in Central Africa, March 1951, London. 
Published by the Southern Rhodesia Government and by H.M.S.O. Cmd. 8233. 
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“This conclusion was reached in spite of the fact that the history of Southern 
Rhodesia had shown a progressive implementation of the policy of separation or 
‘apartheid’ through legislation based on the South African model . . . The Conference 
was a body of European civil servants of the United Kingdom and of the three 
territories, competent enough to report upon the mechanics of their departments, 
but sitting 0,000 miles away from the territories on which they were required to re- 
port. Without any impartial survey of the situation having been made since 1939, 
when the Bledisloe Commission reported emphatically against Federation, the Con- 
ference recommended the Federation of the three territories.” 1 

The report, which the British government submitted to the Commons for consider- 
ation on June 13, was given a mixed reception in the press. 

The Observer found that the proposals deserved consideration, but reminded that 
the Africans should be allowed to have a say in framing the new constitution, under 
which some degree of self-government must not only be promised but also granted 
to the Africans. 

The Scotsman expressed the concern that the Africans would reject the idea of 
an association with Southern Rhodesia, in view of the settler government’s racial 
policies, and would think little of safeguards, knowing how' valueless such measures 
had been in South Africa. The New Statesman remarked only that the Colonial 
Office was moving too fast. 

The Daily Worker was the only press organ to say in open terms that the Labour 
government intended the new constitution “to divert the growing independence 
movement”. 

The report of the London conference and the Colonial Secretary’s motion in Parlia- 
ment caused unanimous indignation among the Africans, who regarded the plan of 
federation as an attempt to extend the racist policies of the Southern Rhxlesia 
settlers to the other two territories of Central Africa. The African National Congress 
in all three territories immediately launched a campaign against federation and pre- 
pared an appeal to the United Nations. And in London Hastings Banda issued a 
protest pamphlet, which he dispatched to Africa in a thousand copies. 

The stand of the European settlers was not uniform. Their majority were for the 
plan of federation, but at the same time — chiefly in Southern Rhodesia — they were 
against it because they feared that it would imply the Colonial Office’s control over 
the Southern Rhodesian government, too. And in Northern Rhodesia they opposed 
the plan because, like the Africans, they were afraid that federation would result in 
the imposition of the Southern Rhodesian regime in their country. 

Northern Rhodesia received the visit of James Griffiths, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in August 1951, and Southern Rhodesia was visited by Gordon 
Walker, the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, in September 1951. 
Griffiths talked with representatives of the African National Congress, tried to 
persuade them not to boycott the conference on federation. The Africans, however, 
were not inclined even to speak about it, for that would have given an appearance 
of their acquiescence in the idea of federation. In Southern Rhodesia Walker 
called together the chiefs to hear their opinion. He did get what he wanted: all chiefs 
without exception most categorically rejected the idea. (Some said they would be 
willing to accept federation only on condition that the Protectorate regime prevailing 
in the other two territories should be extended to Southern Rhodesia.) Thereupon 
Patrick B. Fletcher, the Minister for Native Affairs of Southern Rhodesia, when 

1 G. Clutton- Brock, Daum in Nyasaland, London, 1959, pp. 41—42. 
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reporting to the legislature on the talks with (Jordon Walker, stated forthright: 
it was for governments alone to discuss federation and make decision, the African 
opinion did not count. This statement roused violent indignation in the British 
press. The Manchester Guardian , for example, remarked in its issue of September 13 
that African opinion might not count in Salisbury but it certainly did in Britain. 
It wrote: “No British Government, of whatever political colour, is likely to back the 
Federation plan if Africans remain as overwhelmingly opposed to it as they now 
appear to be.” 



Not only the Congress but the entire people and their tribal organs took up the 
fight against federation in the making. The African stand against federation was 
pertinently expressed by a speaker in the African Representative Council at its 
meeting on September 12, 1951: “We all know very well that the aim of British 
policy in Africa was clear and unequivocal, namely ultimate self-government but . . . 
It did not seem to be true of Northern Rhodesia . . . the aim of policy was not self- 
government in the sense of majority rule, but an extremely ambiguous term of 
partnership of the white and black community. I have used this word ‘ambiguous* 
because partnership is only used on lips and paper and is not in practice. We are 
looked on as inferiors, and what the European is striving for is European supremacy 
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. . . We Africans know the Colonial Office government very well and the benefits 
we have received from this government. We are quite determined in rejecting federal 
government because we are well aware of the attitude of most Europeans towards 
the African people in this country. There is no doubt about this ... I say that if any 
union comes at all it will have to be imposed by brute force and I can assure vou 
that this territory of Northern Rhodesia will not be at peace.” 1 

During preparations for federation the colonialists, to reassure the Africans, said 
on a number of occasions that nothing would happen without their consent and over 
their heads. When the Secretary of Native Affairs of the Colonial Administration 
was reminded of these promises at the meeting of the same African Representative 
Council on December 5, 1951, he replied with impudent frankness: “You said that 
you had been informed that Africans' consent would be obtained first. I don’t re- 
member Africans ever being assured that their consent would first have to be ob- 
tained. They were assured that they w r ould be consulted and they have been consulted.” 2 
The Africans had to be contented with the extraparliamentary African Represen- 
tative Council set up in 1940, where the attending chiefs and their advisers could 
state their opinions but could not decide on the merits. 


The Victoria Falls Conference in September 1951 

Another conference was opened at Victoria Falls on September 18, 1951. It was 
attended by five Africans on behalf of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but the 
African National Congress refused to send its representatives and even to discuss 
federation, while Africans in Southern Rhodesia did not get a chance either to 
delegate anyone. Southern Rhodesia was represented by P. B. Fletcher, the extreme 
rightist Minister for Native Affairs of the settler government. 

The official communique said that the conference, except the five African delegates, 
w r as favourable to the idea of closer association if majorities from the three terri- 
tories were in favour. It stated further that federation should be based on economic 
and political “partnership” between Africans and Europeans, and that Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland should, also within federation, retain their protective 
status, their political development should be the responsibility of the Colonial Office, 
and they would settle the land issue by themselves. Griffiths, who played the lead- 
ing role at the conference, gave as his opinion that if the three questions of the great- 
est concern to Africans (land issue, political advancement, and the danger of amal- 
gamation with Southern Rhodesia) were settled, African opposition would gradually 
disappear before the renewed conference met in nine months’ time (July 1952). The 
Liberal settler John Moffat opined that the Africans from Northern Rhcdesia would be 
willing to accept federation if “partnership” w as first defined and then put into practice. 

However, the Victoria Falls decision was repudiated both by the Africans and the 
Southern Rhodesia settlers. Africans in the mining areas of Northern Rhodesia 
immediately held a meeting of protest against the conference decision, and the 
Southern Rhodesia settlers claimed that the conference had been a failure. They 
argued the point that if federation were carried into effect against the wishes of the 
Africans, this would put a weapon in the hands of Malax, who would then ask — 
and not without reason — why, if this could be done, all three territories should not 

1 D. Siwale, African Representative Council Proceedings: 12 September 1951, cols. 5-8. 

2 Proceedings : 5 December 1951, col. 56. 
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be annexed to the Union, since annexation, no matter how strongly they opposed it, 
would be economically much more advantageous to them. 1 

Characteristically, in reporting on the conference, The Times expressed the opinion 
that to impose federation upon the Africans would be a fatal step, which would 
entail serious consequences all over Africa. 

In October 1951 the Labour government in Britain was succeeded by a Conser- 
vative government. 


The Tory Government's Policy 

In the name of the Tory government the new Colonial Secretary, Oliver Lyttel- 
ton, made a policy statement to the House of Commons on November 21. Labourites 
and Conservatives did not essentially differ in their views, since they were all in 
favour of federation. But, while the Labour Party found the main difficulty to bo 
in the African objections and therefore tried hard to overcome them, the Conserva- 
tives cared little about African opinion, they thought the main obstacle to be that 
federation was opposed even by a considerable section of the settlers. This difference 
between the views of the two parties corresponded to the difference between their 
policies with regard to the aim of federation. The fact was that, while the Labourites 
wished to federate the three territories in order to upset the annexationist plan of 
the Union of South Africa, the Conservatives — although they also reckoned with 
this contingency and rather often even reminded the Africans of it — wanted to use 
the scheme for perpetuating European rule over those territories. 

The British government pursued a vacillating, inconsistent policy in the matter 
of federation. The fear of the expansionism of the Union of South Africa and the 
ever growing British capital interests in the copper production of Northern Rhodesia 
induced the British government, for the sake of the success of federation, to grant 
favours to the settlers, to make concessions to their antidemocratic and anti-African 
regime. At the same time the world’s public opinion, which was given expression day 
after day in the United Nations, as well as the pressure of liberal opinion within the 
country, and the increasing resistance of Africans in the territories to be federated — 
all this compelled the British govern men t to stand up, at least in semblance, for the 
Africans once in a w hile and to try to restrain the settlers. It had to cope, first of all, 
with the liberal opinion manifested by the Parliamentary Labour opposition. Namely 
the Labourites — who, as could be seen, when in power had a considerable share in 
preparing the federation plan — now that they were in opposition, w r ere bent on 
disclosing the vulnerable spots of federal government and British colonial administra- 
tion and using them as weapons in their struggle against the Tory government. 

The Africans in all three territories adopted a clear and consistent position against 
federation and fought for its liquidation all the time. (This will be discussed in more 
detail later, in the chapters on the post-war history of the countries of the federation.) 

Huggins's Manoeuvres 

To put dowm the opposition of the Southern Rhodesia settlers, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins at the annual conference of his party held in the early days of October, in- 
stead of trying to win them over to his views, attempted to convince them with 

1 Sunday Times , Sept. 23, 1951. 
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rather good success — by vilifying the Africans, making biting criticism of the Rho- 
desia visits by Griffiths and Walker, of the British government and the Victoria 
Falls conference. With this rude manoeuvre, however, he only confirmed the Africans 
in their opposition and in their distrust of the proponents of federation, and even 
provided the liberal opponents of federation in Britain with fresh arguments against 
his own policy. 

In the Southern Rhodesian Parliament on November 19, and then at a gala dinner 
in Ndola on December 2, Huggins hypocritically spoke of “partnership”, which he 
meant to be a relationship between the junior and the senior partner working for the 
same firm, in which neither of them would be superior to the other, but the senior 
(in this case the European) would help the junior (the African) to become his equal: 
“We do not pretend there is any equality of partnership at present but the native 
has joined the firm and has his foot on the lower rungs of the ladder.” 

In January 1952 Huggins went to London to win the British government over 
to the settlers’ cause. He stressed mainly two things: the British government should 
desist from appointing an extraparliamentary “Minister for African Interests” to 
the federal government, and that the Africans should elect the members of parlia- 
ment not on a separate roll but in common with the settlers. Huggins’s negotiations 
were supported by a large part of British conservative opinion. On January 22, 1952, 
The Times expressed the hope that the views of the Southern Rhodesia settlers 
would be duly taken into consideration, which had not been done at the Victoria 
Falls conference preoccupied with the views of Africans; and Julian Amery told 
the House of Commons that the British government as the trustee, if it thought that 
federation was for the benefit of the Africans, should bring it about even if the Afri- 
cans were against it. 

Huggins obviously found a common language with the British government, for 
before leaving London he stated with satisfaction that the views had been clarified, 
the proposed federal constitution would be presented by the end of March, that the 
final decision would be made at the conference to be held in London towards the 
end of April, and that if the governments agreed, the only thing to do would be to 
obtain the consent of the Southern Rhodesia electorate (meaning the settlers) and 
the assent of the British Parliament. 

The Manchester Guardian, which was usually making propaganda for federation, 
in its issue of March 3, 1952, had published a letter from Sinclair Shaw of Edin- 
burgh, who claimed that the federation plan was at variance with the recommenda- 
tions of the impartial Bledisloe Commission; the proposals, which affected over 
six million Africans, had been devised by British officials without consulting the 
Africans. The interests and the honour of Britain demanded that the British govern- 
ment should not force the Africans into a federation in whose 3fi-meinber parliament 
there w'ould be only four African-elected members. African resistance could be over- 
come only if Africans were to obtain equal representation with Europeans. 

Debate on Federation in the British Parliament 

The British Parliament took up the question of federation on March 5, 1952. The 
speaker of the opposition, Griffiths, claimed that federation was needed to protect 
the Central African countries from the Lnion of South Africa, which was striving to 
incorporate those territories. On the other hand, he criticized the government for 
trying to solve the problem without African participation, for having had talks with 
Huggins without inviting Africans to attend, and for advancing for April the date 
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of the conference proposed for July. All this, instead of winning the Africans for the 
cause, he said, still confirmed their suspicion that federation would be imposed 
against their will. 

Colonial Secretary Lyttelton also spoke in favour of federation, but he did not 
claim defence against South Africa, he rather stressed that the aim was to ensure the 
economic development of the three territories. He said that he had discussed with 
Huggins only the agenda for a conference which would consider the objections to 
the draft proposals and draw up the final text; and that after a few months in which 
this text would be widely discussed, the constitution for federation would be defini- 
tively adopted or rejected at the next conference in July. 

Lyttelton and all speakers of the Conservative Party spoke as if they had no 
doubt that Africans would join in the discussion. 

At the same time the Africans in all three territories held to their position against 
all forms of federation. In February and March demonstrations and protest meetings 
were held one after another in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Hastings Banda, who was in London at the time, said that the imposition of 
federation would crush all African hope of self-government. “We want to stay under 
the Government of the United Kingdom”, he said. “Don’t sell us because you want 
copper.” 

British public opinion also raised its voice of protest and warning. The Church of 
Scotland conference in Glasgow passed a unanimous resolution stating that federation 
should not be imposed without consulting the Africans. The Manchester Guardian 
opined that the Africans might be satisfied of the good intentions of the champions 
of federation, but they could not be persuaded by what Lyttelton and Griffiths 
said but only what Huggins and Welensky did. The paper wrote: “A yard of 
practical advance along such lines is worth a furlong of constitutional guarantee.” 


The London Conference in April 1952 and the White Paper of June 

The African delegations from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland refused to take 
pait in the conference held at London in April 1952. They explained that their peoples 
had commissioned them not to discuss federation but to reaffirm their unanimous 
opposition to any form of association with Southern Rhodesia. The delegates 
wrote a letter which appeared in The Times on April 29, stating among other 
things: 

We oppose Central African federation on principle on the following grounds. 
We fear the extension to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland of the native policy of 
tSouthem Rhodesia if the three territories are federated. History has shown that that 
has happened in the l nion of South Africa where the Boer policy has supplanted the 
liberal British policy of Cape Colony completely. The native policy of Southern Rho- 
desia approximates more closely to native policy in the Union of South Africa than 
to nati\e policy in any other British African territory. In Southern Rhodesia Africans 
are virtually excluded from the franchise by the high income qualification, £250 
a year. The two races are segregated (apartheid) on different areas of land by law. 
Forty-eight million acres of land are reserved for 136,000 Europeans, while 37 
million acres are reserved for two million Africans. No African may own land in any 
town and an African may live in a ‘location’ near a town while employed by a Euro- 
pean. No skilled work may be done by an African in any urban area. No African trade 
union is legally recognized. An African requires a ‘pass’ to move from one district 
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to another while a European does not. An unemployed African is compelled to render 
forced labour while an unemployed European is not.” 1 

And finally they added that if the object of federation w r as to keep out the South 
Africa settlers and their ideas, as was alleged, that could easily be done without 
federation. 

1 he scheme approved at the April conference was made public on June 18 in a 
White Paper as a basis for further discussion. The draft constitution proposed a 
36-member Federal Parliament composed of a British-appointed president and 35 
members: 26 members would represent the interests of Europeans (officially: “not 
specially charged with African representation”), and the remaining 9 members would 
represent Africans. The former category was to be elected by qualified voters, among 
whom there were hardly a few Africans. That is to say, while they might in theory 
belong to any race, in practice all 26 members were Europeans: 14 would be elected 
by the settlers in Southern Rhodesia, 8 in Northern Rhodesia, and 4 in Nyasaland. 
Of the nine members three (1 European and 2 Africans) came from each territory. 
In Southern Rhodesia all three were to be elected (just like the 26 members) by the 
settlers, in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the European member was to be 
nominated by the British Governor, and the two African members would be elected 
indirectly by the African electorate. 

Pursuant to the constitution all important matters of the three territories should 
be the responsibilities of the Federal government (external affairs, defence and the 
finances, taxes and customs, immigration, railways, posts, telegraphs, aviation, etc.). 
The constitution specified the functions of the territorial legislatures and those which 
might be exercised in common with the Federal authorities, but at the same time 
the Federal and territorial governments could delegate power to each other, while 
the British government had the right to invalidate any act passed by the Federal 
Parliament. The latter was empowered to change the constitution by a two-thirds 
vote, while the British Governor-General of the Federation also had the right to 
revise any provision of the constitution and the electoral law*. 

The White Paper ended with the statement that the aim of the scheme was to 
safeguard the interests “of the three territories and all their inhabitants.”. By “safe- 
guarding the interests of the three territories” the British government meant essen- 
tially to protect Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland against the supremacy of the 
Southern Rhodesia settlers under the guise of Federation. It succeeded in achieving 
this so that the Federal Parliament would have 18 members from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland against 17 members from Southern Rhodesia. The white minority 
of the population had its interests completely safeguarded, since it had full control 
of the Federal Parliament. But the interests of the vast African majority could in no 
way be protected by the nine members specially charged with African representa- 
tion, since only six of them were Africans, and only three even of the six were elected 
by Africans. Even if all nine members had stood up for African interests, they would 
have been powerless against the 26 settler representatives. The African interests 
found no protection either in the Federal Parliament or in the Federal government to 
be formed by the majority party of the settlers. Therefore the British government 
deemed it necessary to include in the draft constitution a further safety clause which, 
at least outwardly, would provide an opportunity for the Africans to appeal to 
the British government to change such legislation approved by the Federal Parlia- 
ment as was prejudicial to African interests, implied racial discrimination, etc. The 

1 Philip Mason, Year of Decision , Oxford, 1960, p. 37. 
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same purpose was to be served by the constitutional provision which established 
the so-called “African Affairs Board” and which gave rise t o the most telling criticism 
of the draft. In the original conception of the British government the Board should 
have been placed under the presidency of the Minister for African Interests (to be 
appointed by the Governor-General, not by the Federal Prime Minister) with three 
members each from three territories the respective Secretary of Native Affairs, 
one member (either African or European) of the territorial legislature and an African 
member. Since this proposed composition of the Board (especially the appointment 
of a minister by the Governor-General) was violently opposed by the settlers (partic- 
ularly those of Southern Rhodesia), this provision was changed at the conference 
of April 1952. According to the draft published in the White Paper of June, the 
African Affairs Board would be composed of a president appointed bv the Governor- 
General and six members (one European and one African from each of the three 
territories) to be appointed by the Governors of the respective territories. Although 
the Southern Rhodesia settlers were not satisfied with this solution, the draft was 
submitted in this form to the conference of January 1953. How illusory the assurance 
provided by the Board to the Africans was could soon be seen from the events. 

The London Conference of January 1953 

The final text of the constitution was approved by the London conference which 
opened on January 1, 1953, with the participation of only official persons and rep- 
resentatives of the settlers. Africans did not attend. The conference was still in 
session when a delegation of chiefs from Nyasaland arrived in London to appeal to 
the Queen, but the Colonial Secretary did not allow the delegates to see the sovereign, 
on the ground that they had no status as representatives of Nyasaland. Before leaving 
London the delegation wrote a letter to The Times in which it warned that: “ ... if 
federation is imposed on us, the British Government need have no illusions that it 
will not be resisted by Africans. All measures, effective and prolonged, will be taken 
by us to defeat it and Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia will cease to be happy and 
peaceful countries. ,, 

On the same day as this letter was published by The Times , February 5, 1953, 
the final text of the federal constitution approved by the January conference was 
made public. The only substantial change made by the conference was in respect 
of the so-called African Affairs Board: upon the demand of the Southern Rhodesia 
settlers it was decided that the Board should be a standing committee of parliament. 
The meaning of this modification was clear: if the constitution admitted only four 
African-elected Africans among the 59 members of the Federal Parliament, it was 
evident that the new composition of the Board was intended to ensure that the set- 
ters’ interests prevailed also in this body, which was supposed to represent African 
interests. 


The Settlers and British Public Opinion 

The Southern Rhodesia settlers refused to make any political concession to the 
Africans. Their most vociferous spokesman, G. Huggins, told a press conference 
on January 29 that the extension of the franchise would be “fatal”, that there would 
be no Africans in a federal government: “They are quite incapable of playing a full 
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part. If you had studied them you would realize how hopeless they are. They may 
even have a university degree but their background is all wrong.” 

The extremist elements of the settlers were alarmed even at the little concession 
made to Africans in the proposal of the government. The same Huggins, in a speech 
in the United Central Africa Association, tried to reassure them that they had noth- 
ing to fear from the Africanization of parliament: “There is no need to fear a black 
Parliament. The whole thing is fantastic; it would not happen in fifty or sixty 
years ...” and he added that Europeans could after all make laws to ensure their 
survival; if many Africans registered as voters, the qualifications could always be 
raised. 

British public opinion on the whole was in favour of federation, while not only 
liberal politicians but also conservative circles were critical of the government’s 
proposal because of its disregard for the African point of view. 

On January 19 The Times expressed its concern about the conclusions of the con- 
ference. It emphasized that what was needed w r as not only an agreement for agree- 
ment’s sake, but an agreement that would be consistent with the pledges made to 
the Africans. And on March 0 again, while admitting that British public opinion was 
in favour of federation in general, the paper stressed that its considerations were 
useless without securing the confidence of Africans, otherwise the federation plan 
should be dropped. 

L. B. Greaves, Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, issued 
a pamphlet summing up in five points the prerequisites for any plan of federation: 
(1) Racial discrimination in university education should be eliminated. (2) The paes 
laws should be modified. (3) The laws and rules constituting an industrial colour 
bar should be withdrawn. (4) African membership of the Legislative Councils in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should be equal in numbers to European unoffi- 
cial membership. (5) In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland measures should be taken 
to prepare Africans for official posts held by Europeans. 

At the meeting of the Commons on March 25, 1953, the Labour Party was against 
neither federation in general nor the constitution bill, it raised only two objections 
in its proposed amendment; namely, that the safeguards of the protection of African 
interests were inadequate, and that the scheme was imposed against the will of the 
Africans. Parliament rejected Labour s amendment by 304 votes to 260. The Bill 

was thus passed. # 

Shortly after the London decision a referendum was held in Southern Rhodesia. 
Eighty-two per cent of the electorate (only Europeans) took part in the referendum, 
25,570 voted for federation and 14,729 against it. 1 


The Establishment of Federation 

The British Parliament enacted the federation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land in July 1953, and the Federation was established on August 1. 

The imposition of federation and its constitution exemplified the antidemocratic 
and anti-African policy of the imperialist colonial powers, and the lederal govern- 
ment was a colonial organ constituted by British officials and settlers. The African 


Mt is characteristic that the vote vas almost identical with that taken thirty years 
before, in 1924, on whether Southern Rhodesia should join the Union of South Africa. 
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population had no say in the administration, and Africans first had no share of the 
government, and even later they had only a minimal degree of representation. 

The British government and the various settler groups were agreed on setting up 
the Federation, blit for different reasons. The British government saw in federation 
a guarantee to counteract the expansionist plans of the Union of South Africa, while 
the settlers thought that the fact of the Federation being governed from Southern 
Rhodesia, which had a certain measure of independence from the British government, 
would secure the permanence of “white rule” and the absolute enforcement of the 
settlers' interests against the African aspirations for independence. Since, however, 
the African populations of all three territories were resolutely against federation, 
both the British government and the settlers, in order to calm the African discontent, 
tried to make them believe that federation was to their economic benefit. The truth 
was, however, that while the Federation was indeed economically beneficial to the 
settlers of all three territories, it did considerable harm to the economic situation of 
the entire African population. 1 

It follows from all this that the history of the Federation is not part of the history 
of African peoples, but it is the story of the political manoeuvres of the colonialists 
— the British government and the white settlers. And this episode may be consid- 
ered part of the history of African peoples in so far as these manoeuvres influenced 
the course of events in the three territories. And since events developed differently, 
the impact of federation upon the history of the African peoples will be discussed 
in the chapters dealing with the individual countries. This chapter is confined to 
a brief out line of the policy of the colonialists, the struggle between the British gov- 
ernment and the settlers, as well as the struggle for the dissolution of the Federa- 
tion, on the one side, and that of the settlers for its maintenance, on the other. 


The Settler Parties in the Federalion 

In the Federation, and consequently in its three coun tries, three tendencies were 
conflicting in the policy of the settlers: (1) The Federal Party of Roy Welensky and 
his followers, which was renamed the United Federal Party after its merger in 1958 
with the United Rhodesia Party. (2) The right wing of Welensky’s party, emerging 
as an independent political organization called the Dominion Party in 1958. (3) The 
liberals: originally the left-wing elements of the Federal Party, from 1955 the Capri- 
corn Africa Society, from 1958 Garfield Todd’s Central African Party, and from 
1900 John Moffat’s Northern Rhodesian Liberal Party. 

There were differences between Welensky and the extremists, but they were all 
agreed on the essentials (colonialism, anti-Africanism). The liberals differed also in 
principle from both parties, but they were not consistent in their liberalism. 

Conflicts and factionalism existed within each group, though not so much with 
regard to questions of principle, but rather because of the tactics to be employed. 
The struggle between settler groups centred mainly on three issues: 

1. All settler groups, including the liberals, were in favour of the Federation, and 
were against giving the member countries the right to secede. But while the United 
Federal Party and the Dominion Party strove to change the Federation into an in- 
dependent dominion, that is, to have it withdrawn from under the authority of the 
British government, the liberal parties, as against the extreme antidemocratic, 

1 See pp. 385 and 386. 
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anti-African policy of the right-wing settler parties, thought it necessary to uphold 
the British colonial administration to promote their own conception of a whole- 
some, democratic development of the three federated countries. 

2. The extreme right wanted the Federation (or only Southern Rhodesia in case 
of the disintegration of the Federation owing to the possible secession of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) to join the Union of South Africa. This idea was opposed 
not only by the liberals but also by Welensky’s right-wing party. 

3. The policies of all three settler groups were based on racial prejudices. They all 
treated the Africans as inferior people, and they all advocated the maintenance of 
the colonial system and “white rule”, but they all sought this aim along different 
lines. The extreme right wanted to carry out the complete segregation and dispos- 
session of Africans, that is to say, they pursued the apartheid policies of the Union 
of South Africa. Welensky and his supporters, with a view to breaking down the 
resistance of Africans, deemed it necessary to grant them a certain minimum of rights 
and representation in government organs, but only to such an extent as to ensure 
the settler minority an overwhelming majority both in the legislature and in the 
government. Finally, the liberal parties proclaimed the equality of Africans, but they 
interpreted this to mean that the vast majority (97 to 98 per cent) of the population 
should be represented on an equal footing with the insignificant (2 to 2.5 per cent) 
settler minority. 

The struggle between the settlers on the level of federation was fought politically 
around the federal constitution and the federal elections. 


Changes in the Constitution in 1957 

The so-called constitutional reform essentially consisted of a slight change in the 
composition of the Federal Parliament. The number of the members was raised from 
35 to 59, and the number of “representatives of African interests”, with 6 Africans 
added, was raised from 9 to 15. 

Before 1957 there was no difference between European and African franchise, 
but the right to vote was made subject to high property qualifications so that there 
were only an insignificant number of qualified voters among the Rhodesian Africans. 
(In Nyasaland no election was held originally, the four Nyasaland members of the 
Federal Parliament were appointed by the Governor, and from 1955 the high prop- 
erty qualification allowed only an insignificant number of Africans to obtain the 
right to vote.) In practice 29 out of 35 members were elected by Europeans. 

Before the reform, two of the representatives of African interests both in Northern 
Rhodesia and in Nyasaland were indirectly elected by the Africans themselves, and 
the one European member from each territory was nominated by the Governor. 
All three from Southern Rhodesia were elected by an electorate in which Europeans 
were overwhelming. 

The revised constitution also made no difference on paper between Europeans and 
Africans, but it introduced two kinds of elective franchise, “ordinary and special . 
Ordinary" franchise was subject to higher income and other qualifications than the 
special franchise, so that the higher qualifications admitted an overwhelming num- 
ber of Europeans while the low r er ones admitted Africans. 1 he 44 members who 
under the law did not specifically represent African interests were elected by the 
higher list of ordinary voters, that is practically by Europeans without any African 
vote. The reform did not affect the old provisions concerning the election or appoint- 
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ment of the former nine “representatives of African interests”, but it established a 
“common roll' of voters with ordinary and special franchise for the election of the 
six additional African members representing African interests. And since the number 
of European voters was many times that of African voters, this meant practically 
that the six Africans were also elected by an electorate with a strong European 
element. 

In other words: the European settlers (as ordinary voters) elected 44 members 
plus 3 (one European and two Africans) from .Southern Rhodesia to represent 
“African interests” under the old rule, plus 6 new representatives of African in- 
terests on the “common roll”, that is to say, 53 out of 59, while African voters, just 
as in the past, elected two members from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland each to 
represent African interests. 

Accordingly among the 60 members of the Federal Parliament there were 48 
Europeans (45 elected and 2 nominated members, plus an appointed president) 
and 12 Africans (of whom 4 were elected indirectly by Africans, 2 by the Rhodesia 
settlers, and 6 by the practically purely European electorate on the “common roll”). 

For the rise in the number of the members of parliament the government gave as 
a reason that 36 members were not enough to ensure the effective work of parliament 
(to form the required number of committees). This was the pretext. The real reason 
was that, under the pressure of outside developments and internal events (the ap- 
pearance of the independent Sudan and Ghana in the United Nations, the loi-cadre 
in the French colonies, the growing restlessness of the African populations of the 
federated territories), the colonial government found it necessary to make sham 
concessions (raising the number of African members of the Federal Parliament, 
one step towards the enfranchisement of Africans) in order to soothe the anti-Feder- 
ation public sentiment of the African population. At the same time, however, it 
had to reckon with the European settlers, who saw their own rule threatened by even 
the slightest real gain of Africans. Therefore it had to carry out the reform so as to 
secure the settlers’ rule in spite of the apparent extension of African rights. This is 
what the above-outlined changes in the composition of parliament and the electoral 
system were intended to achieve. 

To reaasure the Africans, the government could point out that the number of 
African members of parliament had been raised twofold (from 6 to 12) and that of 
representatives of African interests by nearly 70 per cent (from 9 to 15). To reassure 
the settlers, on the other hand, the government pointed out that the representational 
proportion Jiad remained unchanged, since before the reform Southern Rhodesia 
had had 17 members, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland together 18 (11 + 7), 
and the proportion after the reform was still 29 to 30 (19 + 11), and that no change 
had occurred in the proportion of the representation of African interests (it had been 
9 out of 35, and was now 15 out of 59). 

The proportion of territorial representation did not change indeed. Nor did the 
proportion of members to those called “representatives of African interests”. It is 
also true that the number of the latter had risen by nearly 70 per cent (from 9 to 
15) and the African membership had increased twofold (from 6 to 12). What is more, 
if we compare the number of African members with that of the Europeans, even 
their proportion grew somewhat (the ratio of 6 to 29, that is 20 per cent, had risen 
to 12 to 47, that is nearly 25 per cent), but this was entirely inconsequential, because 
12 against 47 are just as powerless to impose their will as are 6 against 29. And be- 
sides, only the 4 members elected by the Africans themselves can be considered 
genuine representatives of African interests, but not so the remaining 8 of the 12 
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who occupied their seats in parliament by the grace of the settlers and not owing 
to the confidence of Africans. And the share of these genuine African representatives, 
which had even thus far been insignificant (4 to 31), now was reduced further (4 
to 55). 

That the purpose of the “reform” was nothing else than to make it impossible 
altogether for African influence to grow within the Federation can be clearly seen 
from the new provision of the constitution that, if an African should ever get into 
the 44 “ordinary” members elected by the European electorate, then the number 
of African members was to be reduced by one and that of the European members 
was to be raised by one. 

The constitutional reform bill was made public on May 22, 1957. After it was 
approved by the three territorial legislatures (in Northern Rhodesia and Nvasaland 
the African members refused to vote and left the meeting), the Federal Parliament 
passed it on July 31. The African Affairs Board objected to the Bill on the ground 
that it was based on racial discrimination and reduced the proportion of African 
representation, but the British government announced that the Bill was not dis- 
criminatory, presented it to the House of Commons, which passed it unchanged. 
(The Labour Party’s amending motion was defeated by the Conservative majority.) 

The new Federal Electoral Bill answering the revised constitution was presented 
to the British Parliament in September 1957 and passed its third reading on January 
9, 1958. The African Affairs Board again raised objections, but again to no avaii. 
The new constitution became law at the end of February. 


Federal Elections in 1958 

In the federal elections held under the new constitution in the autumn of 1958 
three political parties entered the field: the United Federal Party, the Dominion 
Party and the Constitution Party. Their programmes differed mainly in their ideas 
about the future of the Federation. The two big parties pursued identical aims: to 
achieve independence for the Federal government by shaking off Britain’s colonial 
rule. But they devised different tactics to attain this aim. The Dominion Party 
headed by Winstox Field thought that, if it failed to obtain independence as a 
dominion by means of negotiations with the British government , then the Federa- 
tion should — on the strength of the previous referendum of the settlers - proclaim 
independence unilaterally. Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party, on the other 
hand, was against this idea as an open rebellion and hoped to win independence 
step by step, through negotiation and compromise with the British government. The 
Constitution Party, which promoted the ideas entertained by the Capricorn Africa 
Society, looked upon the British colonial authorities as the apostles of democratism, 
the protectors of Africans against the antidemocratic policies of the racist settlers, 
and therefore was against any change in the status of the Federation. 

The elections returned to the Federal Parliament 46 members of the United Fed- 
eral Party, 8 members of the Dominion Party, and one Independent. 

Among these 55 members there were 47 Europeans and 8 Africans. The settlers 
elected 45 of the 47 members (44 on the ordinary roll and 1 on the common roll as 
European representative of African interests in Southern Rhodesia), and 2 were 
government-appointed members representing African interests in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The 8 African members elected on the common roll to represent 
African interests were, just like the 2 appointed European members, affiliated with 
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the United Federal Party. Opposed to these 55 members of parliament were, as 
real representatives of African interests, the four African members who were elected 
to the Federal Parliament for this very purpose by the Africans themselves. 

Since the situation of the dispossessed African population was improved neither 
by the constitutional reform nor by the new composition of the settlers’ Federal 
Parliament emerging from the antidemocratic federal elections, the Africans were 
unaffected either by the changes in the constitution or by the 1958 federal elections. 
They were concerned by the settlers’ quarrel only in the individual territories where 
they had to tight against them on several fronts at the same time. This was the case 
especially towards the late fifties when the African struggle for independence gained 
strength in all three federated territories as a result of the fact that the political 
situation came to a head (1959) and the conference called together by the British 
government to review the federal constitution was approaching (I960). 


The Monckton Commission 

The British government appointed a commission under Lord Monckton to exam- 
ine the situation in the Federation and to make recommendations for the review 
of the federal constitution at the 1900 conference. The very appointment of the 
commission already raised a storm. The British government invited the Labour 
opposition to nominate three representatives to the commission. In order to prevent 
the nomination of the opposition member responsible for colonial affairs, James 
Callaghan (who sharply criticized the government’s Rhodesia policy), it stipulated 
that all members of the commission should be Privy Councillors. The Labour Party 
therefore refused to nominate members to serve in the commission. 

And all major political organizations of Africans decided not only not to parti- 
cipate in the commission, but refused even to appear as witnesses before its members, 
since the government had appointed the commission only to recommend a partial 
review of the current constitution, and the commission was not supposed to suggest 
the break-up of the Federation, which had been demanded unanimously by the 
Africans from the very beginning. 

The Monckton commission issued its report on October 11, 1960. It had come to 
the conclusion that the Federation could be maintained only on a voluntary basis. 
The recommendations it formulated in its report were, in its view, intended to ensure 
this voluntary acceptance: 

1. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should be granted self-government, step 
by step, with an African majority. 

2. In the Federal Parliament the Africans should have equal representation with 
the Europeans (that is six million Africans should have the same number of represen- 
tatives as the 300,000 Europeans). 1 

3. The affairs concerning the everyday life of the population, which had thus far 
been within the competence of the Federal government and parliament, should be 
referred again to the territorial governments and parliaments. 

4. Southern Rhodesia should change its racial policies, for otherwise the Federation 
of the three territories could not continue. 


1 The constitution in force at the time provided for 1 2 representatives of Africans against 
47 European members. 
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5. All three individual territories of the Federation should be given the right to 
secession. 

At the same time, however, the report was firmly against the dissolution of Fed- 
eration, because it would bring with it “hardship, poverty and distress”. 

All in all eight of the twenty-five members of the commission signed the report 
without reservation. Three of the five African members made reservations to it, 
and two members submitted a minority report, stressing that the Federation imposed 
upon the Africans in 1953 must be dissolved. 

An editorial in The New York Times of October 13, 1960, rightly pointed to the 
mixed nature of the report in about these terms: 

“This programme is too radical for Federal Prime Minister Welensky’s party, 
which refuses even to consider the possibility of secession, and it is not radical 
enough for most Africans, especially the Nyasalanders and Northern Rhodesians, 
who refuse to consider the possibility of maintaining Federation. The commission 
itself admits that broad strata of the population grumble about the present condi- 
tions, and they do so because they feel — and with reason — that the Federation is 
under the rule of the Southern Rhodesia white settlers.” 

The settler leaders of the Federal government and the three territorial governments 
were confidentially informed of the report more than two weeks before it was made 
public. On September 26 they met at Welensky’s and expressed the opinion that 
the report was not worthy of consideration by the London conference in December. 
Welensky opined that the British government should be persuaded to dismiss the 
report since the commission was not authorized to recommend secession. 

The right wing of the Southern Rhodesia settlers (the Dominion Party) was ready 
to put up with the secession of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, provided that 
Southern Rhodesia continued to be ruled by the whites after joining the Union of 
South Africa. 

In all three territories the Africans unanimously stood up against the report. 
Their concurrent opinion was given expression by a leader of the National Democratic 
Party of Southern Rhodesia, Joshua Nkomo, w ho at that time told a news confer- 
ence held by the Council on African Affairs in New York that the Monckton report 
was unacceptable: “The question cannot be settled by granting rights to a few Afri- 
cans. All should be qualified to vote. Power cannot be left in the hands of a white 
minority.” 1 

The reception of the report in Britain duly mirrored its heterogeneous nature. 
The Tory government just like the Labour opposition appraised it positively, but 
they did so for different reasons. Macmillan was satisfied that the report was strong- 
ly in favour of Federation. The government paper Daily Mail came to the conclusion 
that with acceptance of the recommendations of the report Central Africa might 
become the model of progressive and enlightened government. The Labour Party, 
quite the contrary, praised the report for its recommendation of secession from the 
Federation. Labour leader Gaitskell said that at the forthcoming constitutional 
conference the Labourites would demand the confirmation of the right to secession. 
The party’s colonial expert. Callaghan, extolled the report as a “classic document”. 
The Conservatives were not so consistent in their appraisals. The Daily Telegraph , 
for example, entertained doubts about it, pointing to the sad reality that the African 
nationalists did no longer rest satisfied with a sharing of power with the whites: 
if they w r ere offered the whole cake — and that was what, though not in so many 


1 As for the reception given to the Monckton report in the individual territories, see below. 
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words, the right to secession offered — there would be no doubt that they would not 
settle for less. The paper stated that the government was mistaken if it expected the 
Monckton report to ensure the continued existence of the Federation, pointing out 
that the report emphasized the dilemma but did not resolve it. And finally, the lib- 
erals also offered varied opinions. The News Chronicle , while conceding that the 
whites could retain their rights only if they recognized the rights of Africans as well, 
admitted nevertheless that overall social changes and radical reforms were urgently 
needed, and therefore it was in favour of the right to secession, stressing at the same 
time that British control should be upheld for a while. 


The London Conference of December 1960 

The conference called to decide the future of the Federation was to be opened on 
December 5, but difficulties arose at once. The settler leaders — Hoy Welensky, 
the Federal Prime Minister, and Edgar Whitehead, the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia — came to London well before the opening day with a view to exerting 
pressure on the British government. A few days later came the leaders of the independ- 
ence movements of the three territories, Hastings Banda, Kenneth Kaunda and 
Joshua Nkomo. The white leaders wished to prevail upon the British government to 
ignore the Monckton report and prevent the disintegration of the Federation. 
Whitehead took with him to the conference three of his African supporters (one 
chief and two trade-unionists) but did not allow the genuine representatives of the 
people (Nkomo and his associates) to be seated in the delegation of Southern Rho- 
desia. Fearing that the exclusion of Nkomo and his associates would prompt the 
African leaders to boycott the talks and to start discussions outside the conference, 
the British government persuaded Whitehead to admit the Nkomo party as members 
of the delegation. 

The African leaders were in a pessimistic mood. Banda said he would not attend 
the conference if the British government, yielding to Welensky's pressure, failed 
to put on the agenda the question of the right to secession. Kaunda and Nkomo 
backed up Banda and made their participation dependent on whether the Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia constitutional conferences took place as scheduled in December. 

The Africans' mood was further angered by the news coming from Blantyre that 
the local police on December 4 had tear-gassed a meeting of demonstration of the 
Malawi Congress Party and arrested two demonstrators. 

In his opening speech at the conference Prime Minister Macmillan spoke of the 
necessity and possibility of partnership between Europeans and Africans. Kaunda 
and Nkomo demanded that the separate talks on the constitutions of Southern Rho- 
desia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should go on simultaneously with the 
conference > on Federation. Banda declared that he would leave the conference if 
it used delaying tactics against the demand for the right to immediate secession. 

On December 9, when Whitehead was explaining why Nyasaland would lose by 
seceding from the Federation, Banda ostentatiously walked out of the conference 
and told newspapermen that the African leaders of the three territories were not 
interested in the discussion of a new federal constitution, because the Federation 
was “dead". Kaunda and Nkomo did not follow him. 

On the next week-end Prime Minister Macmillan invited Kaunda, Nkomo and 
Banda — together with Macleod, Sandys and the settler ministers — to his coun- 
try house at Chequers for informal talks. This meeting obviously convinced the 
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African leaders definitely that Welensky and Whitehead stubbornly insisted on 
maintaining the settlers' rule. The next day, Monday, before the meeting was closed 
all three left the conference room because they saw no point in talking as long as 
Welensky and Whitehead stuck by their policy. They were followed by all mem- 
bers of their delegations and all the chiefs present. Kaunda said: “We have submit- 
ted our case to the British government, we have nothing else to do." Banda said: 
“Our quarrel is not with the British government, but with the white settlers", and 
pointed out that the Federation was in reality ruled by Southern Rhodesia settlers. 

When the Africans had withdrawn, the European delegations decided to continue 
discussing without them. 

After this incident the British government announced that the constitutional 
conferences on Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia planned to open next 
day had been postponed. According to the official version the postponement became 
necessary because of the uncertainty caused by the remarks and attitudes of the 
African delegates during the Federal conference. The African leading politicians 
and representatives of the British government, how f ever, continued to keep in touch. 
On the 13th Banda had breakfast with Macmillan, and on the 14th he and Kaunda 
paid separate calls to Macleod and talked with him in private. Banda talked also 
with Callaghan, the shadow Labour Foreign Secretary. Characteristic of the dupli- 
city of the British statesmen is that in those very days they conversed with the right- 
ist members of the African delegation, with the Nyasalander T. D. T. Banda, 
a member of Welen sky's party, and with Harry Nkumbula, who were both in 
favour of maintaining the Federation. Then Mac milla n, Macleod and Sandys 
met with Welensky and Whitehead. It was obviously due to these talks that the 
British government changed its mind and decided that the separate constitutional 
conferences on Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia would take place as orig- 
inally scheduled. The Southern Rhodesia conference opened on the 16th (the Northern 
Rhodesia conference started two days later), but now’ W hitehead arbitrarily (with 
the the tacit consent of Macmillan) expelled from the delegation Nkomo and Sitho- 
le, on whose participation the British government had still insisted during the 
federal conference. Whitehead gave as his reason for the expulsion that Nkomo, 
by walking out of the federal conference, had forfeited his right to membership 
in the Southern Rhodesian delegation. 

Following his expulsion Nkomo held a press conference where he announced that 
he would return to Southern Rhodesia to organize the struggle against the despotic 
rule of the white settlers. 

On the other side, Welensky, at a dinner given in his honour by parliamentary 
reporters, stated with self-satisfaction that there was no question of breaking up the 
Federation, for the black people were unfit for the franchise. 

The last meeting of the federal conference took place on the 1 7 th. After an address 
by Welensky there followed Sandys's brief summary and Macmillan s closing 
speech. The African leaders w ho had w alked out earlier (with the exception of Nkomo) 
came to the meeting to hear Macmillan. The British Prime Minister stressed that 
the government would “study most caret ullv' the remarks heard at the conference 
and discuss them with representatives of the three territories. According to the offi- 
cial communique, the conference was only adjourned to reconvene next year, but its 
time would be fixed by the “five governments", “in the light of the progress made at 
the separate talks on the constitut ions of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia". 

Afterwards Sandys formulated the three principles which governed the British 
policy with regard to the future of the Federation: (1) Britain could fulfil her obli- 
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gations towards both Europeans and Africans only if they themselves co-operated 
“in the development of true partnership”. (2) The Federal system did good to the 
three territories by promoting their economic and social development, and therefore 
Britain did not want anything to happen “which will slow down the rate of further 
economic advance”. (3) For the Federal system to win the confidence and support 
of Africans, “Africans must be allowed to play a bigger part in the running of the 
country”. 

This statement made it clear to the Africans, who had come to this conference with 
the intention to “bury the Federation”, that the British government still wanted 
to maintain it. On the other hand, in the decision of the conference “not to reconvene 
until after the new year”, the Africans got what they wanted, because they had al- 
ways held that, before talking about the future of Federation, the individual terri- 
torial constitutions should be revised in the spirit of African-controlled self-govern- 
ment. 

Banda took his leave by praising Macmillan and sending cables to Nyasaland 
to reassure his followers and asking them to refrain from violence. Next day, on his 
way home, he solemnly stated in Nairobi: “The Central African Federation is dead, 
it has only to wait for Macmillan to give permission for the burial.” 


Beginnings of the Crisis of Federation 

In the first half of February Sandys had talks in Salisbury with the Welensky 
government and African party leaders. On his return to London he stated his satis- 
faction with the result of his talks. “I think,” he said, “we solved some extremely 
difficult and delicate questions, but we can’t expect miracles from such a short trip.” 

After the talks with Sandys, Federal Prime Minister Welensky told the Federal 
Parliament that Sandys had handed him no ultimatum. He affirmed that as long 
as he remained at the head of the Federal government there would be no question of 
its dissolution, but he did not believe either that the British government w r ould 
tolerate the breach of a treaty concluded within the rules of the constitution. 

The African leaders accepted conditionally the draft constitution for Federation 
as a provisional measure which might mean a step forwards for Africans. They 
emphasized at the same time that the election rules should be changed, the Africans 
should obtain the majority in the legislative and executive organs alike, and the 
British troops should be taken out of the country. 

The racist Federal government and its party, with Welensky as the leader, were 
opposed to the draft constitution laid down in the British government’s White 
Paper. Welensky described it as a British challenge to the settlers and said that he 
would stick by his policies. He planned to dissolve the Federal Parliament and hold 
new r elections, in which he would ask the electorate to vote him the right to have the 
federation secede from Britain and proclaim independence. To secure the success 
of his scheme, he recalled 3,000 European reservists and made them go into intensive 
military training. He intended them together with 5,000 police and 2,000 troops, 
to be prepared to break the poasible resistance of Africans. Welensky did not at 
all expect the British government to resort to armed intervention. True, Macleod 
told the Commons that the government held to the agreed plan, and Sandys also 
spoke disapprovingly of Welensky’s attitude, but the Federal Prime Minister knew 
well that he had allies in the British Parliament with whom the London government 
had to reckon. At a meeting of the House of Commons, which discussed the Central 
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African situation for three and a half hours, a group of 42 members of the government 
party endorsed Welensky ’s policy and bitterly attacked their own government. 
All of the 42 members possessed personal material interests in Rhodesia, just as did 
the high executives of the British South Africa Company who were sitting in the 
House of Lords, like Lord Salisbury, Lord Robins and Lord Malvern (the former 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia by the name of G. Huggins), or in the govern- 
ment itself, like Julian Amery, the Minister of Aviation and an ex-director of the 
South Africa Company. 

The majority of the settlers were members of Welensky’s party and supported 
his government, but the Dominion Party of the ultra-rightist settlers advocated the 
joining of the Federation to the Union of South Africa, while the weak liberal oppo- 
sition favoured the British government’s scheme. 

After the unsuccessful constitutional conference of December 1960 had been ad- 
journed without date, efforts were being made for months on end to work out an 
acceptable draft constitution, but the efforts foundered because of the irrecon- 
cilable views. 

The summer of 1961 brought decisive developments in the question of all three 
Central African countries. 

In June 1961 the British government, yielding to the pressure of extreme elements 
of the Conservative Party, made changes in its own draft of the constitution for 
Northern Rhodesia, so that the revised draft did not ensure an African majority. 
Kaunda, who had been willing to accept the previous draft, rejected the new version 
most categorically and called his followers to passive resistance. Kaunda’s call 
was undoubtedly for non-violent resistance, yet it came to clashes with the police 
in several places, resulting in 14 deaths and the banning of the United National 
Independence Party (U.N.I.P.) in Northern Rhodesia. 

In the so-called referendum of July 26 in Southern Rhodesia (where only the white 
settlers were qualified to vote) two-thirds of the electorate voted for the new consti- 
tution, that is for Prime Minister Whitehead and his party. The extreme rightist 
Dominion Party and the liberals, the Southern Rhodesia opposition of Welensky, 
were defeated. On the other hand, Nkomo, who had originally been in favour of the 
new constitution, turned against it under pressure from the majority of his party. 
The party boycotted the referendum and continued fighting against the new consti- 
tution and the racist policy of the Whitehead government. 

In the Nyasaland elections in August Banda’s party gained a sweeping victory, 
w r hich encouraged him to demand more energetically the secession of Nyasaland 
from the Federation. 

In November 1961 Welensky went to Lisbon, where he had talks with Salazar, 
as well as the Foreign Minister and the Minister for “Overseas Territories” of Por- 
tugal. On this occasion (in flat contradiction to his liberal phrases so often addressed 
to London) he openly expressed his solidarity with the outright imperialist policies 
of the fascist government of Portugal. “I have great admiration for Portugal’s 
civilizing action in Africa”, he said, “and for all that it has done and is doing both in 
Angola and in Mozambique. The criticism to which Portugal has been subjected is 
unjust.” 

In connection with the Katanga development 1 U Thant, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, demanded permission from the British government to have 


1 As is well known, Welensky dispatched troops from Northern Rhodesia to Tshombe’s 
relief. 
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UN observers stationed in Northern Rhodesian territory adjoining the Congo to 
supervise the roads and airfields in the area. The British government, in concert with 
the Federal government, gave an evasive reply: it told the Secretary-General to make 
a visit to Salisbury and talk with the Wklensky government. But Welensky, 
still before the delivery of the hypocritical reply, made a statement in which he an- 
swered U Thant’s request on the merits: UN observers would not be permitted to 
enter the territory of the Federation, because there were no Rhodesian forces in 
Katanga, and even the UN operations in Katanga should be looked into, and only 
neutral Red Cross observers might possibly be allowed to check the frontier traffic. 
But the Red Cross assumed the point of view that the task in question was of an 
expressly political nature and accordingly was beyond its competence. Thus it was 
that neither UN observers nor U Thant went to Rhodesia. 

The situation came to a head in February 1962. The developments had a twofold 
cause. In order to make the draft constitution for Northern Rhodesia acceptable to 
both sides (Africans and settlers), the British government again made some changes 
in the text, intending to present the new proposals at the constitutional conference 
on Northern Rhodesia to be held towards the end of February. The other cause of 
the growing tension was that the United Nations appointed a five-member special 
mission to visit Southern Rhodesia and examine how things stood there with regard 
to the right of self-determination. Welensky said that he was prepared to fight by 
force of arms for the Federation. Whitehead also affirmed that he was ready to use 
force to prevent the UN Visiting Mission from entering Southern Rhodesia, and that 
in case the British government would hand the government of Northern Rhodesia 
over to the Africans, then Southern Rhodesia would secede from the Federation; 
he expressed the hope at the same time that London would not allow the Federation 
to break up and so there would be no need to use armed force for its survival. 

For the time being, until the publication of the new constitutional proposals, 
Kaunda adopted a wait-and-see attitude, but Banda spoke in a combative spirit 
and openly threatened rebellion in case the British government would not consent 
to Nvasaland’s secession. 

In February the Northern Rhodesia settlers attempted a plot to kidnap British 
Governor E. D. Hone. The government was compelled to order a reinforced police 
squad to guard the Governor’s house. 

The Northern Rhodesia branch of Welensky’s party organized sabotage acts and 
formed “action committees” of 30 to 40 members and trained them for armed service 
in support of Welensky’s policy. 

The Federal Minister of Law, Julian Greenfield, said that, if other means should 
prove insufficient to save the Federation, “hard action by unconstitutional means” 
would become inevitable. 

The internal opposition of the Conservative Party in London also anxiously waited 
for the publication of the draft constitution for Northern Rhodesia. They expected 
to succeed in prevailing upon Macmillan to dismiss Macleod and forcing him to 
prevent the Africans from coming to power. 

On February 27, at the Northern Rhodesia constitutional conference in London, 
Macleod outlined the new version of the constitution which, however, satisfied 
neither the white settlers nor the Africans. 

The first two days of March again found Welensky in London talking with Mac- 
millan, Maudling and Sandys to dissuade the British government from enforcing 
its scheme. On the eve of his departure for London, the Federal government had 
ordered the recently recalled white reservists to be demobilized. Welensky obviously 
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wanted this step to demonstrate his peaceful intentions, but upon arrival in London 
he said that if the British government continued to hold to the proposed constitu- 
tion for Northern Rhodesia, he would not cease to fight for the maintenance of Fed- 
ration. The conversations brought no change in the position of either Welensky 
or the British cabinet. 

The negotiations took place in a polite manner; and moreover, while passionate 
discussions went on, the British government made a conciliatory gesture to the 
Federation: it granted the Federal Government a loan of £5 million to finance its 
economic development programme. 

Both on March 2 in the evening, before leaving London, and the next day, upon 
arrival in Salisbury, Welensky gave a press conference. On these occasions he made 
a rude assault against the British government which, in his view, had betrayed the 
Federation by agreeing to its dissolution. 

At the March 6 emergency meeting of the Federal Parliament Welensky again 
accused the British government of breaking its word and undermining the Federa- 
tion. He referred to the 1957 agreement between the two governments for consider- 
ing “a programme for the attainment of such a status as would enable the Federa- 
tion to become eligible for full membership in the Commonwealth”. On this basis 
he demanded that the Federation might receive dominion status and accordingly 
independence. 

In the course of March Welensky again went to London, where the Common- 
wealth conference was held at that time, and handed ]\Ucmillan new proposals for 
a solution of the Federation’s problem. He resommended that Northern Rhodesia be 
divided in three parts: the Copperbelt with a connecting zone should be joined to 
Southern Rhodesia under the settlers’ rule, while the western part (Barotseland) 
and the north-eastern woodland should be separated and placed under African 
government. This project, however, was acceptable neither to the British government 
nor to the capitalist mining interests, nor to the Africans, not to mention that it 
would have stirred up a real strom in the United Nations. 

The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Whitehead, who stayed in London 
towards the end of February and in March and had talks with the British govern- 
ment, also came out with anew plan, which was nearly analogous with the British 
conception - if it did not originate with the British government. This plan provided 
that the three federated territories should become separate states, and the three 
sovereign governments should agree by negotiation for their co-operation m eco- 
nomic and administrative matters. , 

Nkomo, who also was in London at the time, gave a news conference where, speak- 
ing of the talks between the British government and the two Prime Ministers of 
the Rhodesian settlers, said that the Africans would not accept constitutions and 

agreements arrived at between Europeans. 

While Welensky talked with the British ministers, his ultra-conservative allies 
in the British Parliament launched an attack on the policy of Macmiij^n and his 
colleagues. One of the most influential members of the Conservative Party Lord 
Salisbury, 1 in the House of Lords characterized the Conservative Colonial Seere- 
tary, Macleod, as an “extremely unscrupulous politician” and, in protest against the 
government’s African policy, resigned from the chairmanship of the local branch o 


i Salisbury was one of those Conservatives who at the time had joined Churchill and 
Eden in opposing Chamberlain's policy of appeasement towards Hitler. 
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his party. Another Conservative, Lord Selborne, wrote in a newspaper article 
that Macleod’s name “smells badly from one end of Africa to the other”. Extreme 
Conservative members of parliament presented against Macleod a motion of no 
confidence with 98 signatures. (After the party leadership issued a statement censur- 
ing Salisbury, twenty of the signers withdrew their endorsement.) 

This time again nothing came of Wblbnsky’s renewed negotiations and of the 
ultra-conservative efforts to knock Macleod out of the government. Macmillan, 
after his talks with Welensky, held a cabinet meeting, where the vast majority 
backed up Macleod and his policy. The official communique^ said that the British 
government was willing also in the future to examine the Federal government’s 
views and suggestions regarding the Northern Rhodesia constitution, but only within 
the framework and in the spirit of the Macleod scheme. 

Nevertheless, the tense situation induced Prime Minister Macmillan to take 
away the affairs of the Central African Federation from the Ministry for Common- 
wealth Relations and the Colonial Office (Maudling and Sandys) and to refer them 
to a new-established department under Home Secretary Butler. The new office 
started functioning on March 19, and towards the end of March Butler already 
called to London the British Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia to discuss with them the problems 
of the three countries. 

Early in April the British government had to receive in London the five-member 
UN Mission which was appointed to go to Southern Rhodesia to study the situation 
there, but which w r as denied entry by both Welensky and Whitehead. 


Elections in March— April 1962 

The African leaders demanded that the future of the Federation should be decided 
by a referendum involving the entire population. In response Welensky, on March 8, 
tendered the resignation of his government, dissolved the Federal Parliament and 
called new federal elections. He explained his move on the ground that the British 
government, breaking its pledge to the settlers, was yielding to African pressure and 
willing to allow Africans to seize power by breaking up the Federation. He said that 
he expected the elections to bring him the mandate of the electorate to defend the 
Federation in its actual form by all manner of means. 

In all three territories the African parties boycotted the federal elections because 
only an insignificant number of Africans were qualified to vote. But a great part of 
the settlers received the calling of the elections with dislike. Field’s Dominion Par- 
ty, which had always been opposed to Welensky’s party and government, refused 
to participate in the new elections. This extreme rightist party, which for the most 
part w’as composed of settlers sympathizing with the reactionary racist policy of the 
South African regime, did not want the Federation to continue. Their idea was that 
Southern Rhodesia, relying on the Republic of South Africa, should proclaim its 
independence and sever its ties with the two other countries of the Federation. 

But a split occurred also inside the government party. Some members, headed 
by Prime Minister Whitehead of Southern Rhodesia, reckoning with the possibility 
that all three territories would sooner or later win independence, thought it necessary 
to revise the Federal constitution so as to ensure that an independent Southern 
Rhodesia maintained close economic contacts with the rich mining areas of an equally 
independent Northern Rhodesia. However, the elections called by Welensky, 
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who just wanted to keep up the existing constitution, delayed the realization of this 
very scheme. 

Dominion Party members and other right-wing elements of the settlers met in 
Salibury on March 14 and decided to form a new, united opposition party. The new' 
political organization, called the Rhodesian Front, was opposed to both Welensky 
and Whitehead, but stayed away from the April elections and w f as busy 
preparing for the parliamentary elections to be held in Southern Rhodesia next 
October. 

It was in this complicated situation that Macmillan entrusted the affairs 
of the Central African Federation to Minister of State and Home Secretary 
Butler. 

During the electoral campaign Welensky delivered impudent, unrestrained 
speeches. On April 14, for example, he flew to Limbi near Blantyre in Nyasaland. 
At the airport he w'as received by Banda, who told him that the Federation linking 
Nyasaland to the Rhodesias was dead and everybody knew’ it. But Welensky did 
not mind. When at the meeting he was asked questions about the practices of racial 
discrimination, he answered disdainfully: “It is obvious my questioner is a political 
child. I want to say to the loudmouthed gentlemen who think they can frighten Eu- 
ropeans that they are wasting their time, I am a Rhodesian and an African — a 
white Rhodesian and African — and I have as much right to stay in this part of the 
world as anyone.” When he emphasized that the Federal budget of £8 million a 
year was an inevitable safety measure to maintain the Federation, the twenty Afri- 
cans attending the meeting got up and left. 

Two days later, on April 16, Welensky was given a luncheon by white settlers in 
Ndola, the centre of the Northern Rhodesian mining district. In his speech there 
he responded to the remarks made by Adlai Stevenson, the chief United States 
delegate to the United Nations in New York. Stevenson had levelled the charge 
that the European settlers fought against African representation because they were 
afraid of losing their privileges, and he had voiced the known democratic principle 
“Africa to the Africans”. Welensky vilipended the American statesman, branding 
his speech as “a classical example of political insanity”, and took the United States 
to task for its racism and the oppression of 17 million Negroes; he then censured also 
the independent Asian and African countries, accusing them of propagandizing de- 
mocracy for other countries and oppressing their peoples at home. He referred to 
the “dictatorial regimes” of Ghana, Guinea, Egypt and Indonesia, the “absolute 
monarchy” of Morocco, and the “primitive feudalism” still prevailing in Ethiopia. 
He said that the principle “one man, one vote” had led to “record poverty and pri- 
vations” in many African coun tries and the principle “Africa to the Africans ’ would 
bring with it destruction and economic ruin in the Federation. 

The elections were held on April 27. Strange “elections” they were indeed. The 
Africans and about half of the settler population boycotted them. 

As a matter of fact, elections took place in only 15 of the 59 constituencies, the 
rest elected Welensky’s men to parliament unopposed. Of the more than eight 
million African inhabitants of the Federation only five thousand had the right to 
vote. Altogether 72 of these Africans (36 out of three million Nyasalanders) went to 
the poll. Li the 15 constituencies w’here the choice was between two or more candi- 
dates the number of qualified voters w’as all in all 28,091. 

The colonial administration of Northern Rhodesia banned the gathering of more 
than two persons in five African urban areas, and instructed the local authorities 
to apply similar measures and the police to use any necessary means to maintain 
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order. Nevertheless, clashes between different African parties resulted in eight dead 
and a number of injured, and over thirty Africans were arrested and imprisoned on 
the charge of “participating in riots” or for murder. 

The election results could be foreseen. Welensky’s party obtained 55 of the 59 
seats; 40 candidates were unopposed and 11 others were elected; in addition, the two 
appointed Africans in Nyasaland and the two Europeans appointed by the Governors 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to “represent African interests” also came from 
the government party. 

On May 4 Welensky formed his government, with himself as Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He took into the government two Africans as under- 
secretaries. Godwin Lewaxika, a descendant of the Barotse royal family, was appoint- 
ed Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

The British government, which could not be deceived by this travesty of elections, 
was well aware that the Federation in its actual form could not continue, so it in- 
tended to change policy. It contemplated formulating a scheme for keeping the three 
countries together in a looser association. The British Minister of State in charge 
of Central African affairs, Butler, made a two-week trip to the Federation to find 
out, through talks with leaders of the major parties, what minimum concessions 
should be made to get them to accept some compromise solution. 

In a speech at Dar as Salaam on April 29 Julius Nyerere warned Welensky 
not to try to maintain European domination over the Federation by employing 
“Algerian" tactics”, which would of necessity meet with a resistance similar to the 
situation in Algeria. At the same time he called upon the British government to pre- 
vent an “Algerian solution” of the Federation issue. 


Deepening Crisis of the Federation 

Minister of State Butler, before his trip to Africa, told the British Parliament that 
the ways must be found to maintain an association of the three territories, because it 
was economically very profitable to each of them. He admitted that African political 
leaders demanded the break-up of the Federation or at least wanted to change the exist- 
ing federal system under the white settlers’ government. “It is quite clear, especially 
in relation to Nyasaland”, he said, “that any association which is to last must be 
acceptable to the territories concerned and based on the goodwill of their peoples. 
What I have in mind is to start as quickly as possible some exploratory work into 
the various aspects of the future relationships of the territories.” The task was to 
find a solution making possible mutually advantageous co-operation between Euro- 
peans and Africans. But what was needed for this end was not the appointment of 
new commissions of inquiry, but the hearing of expert advisers. 

At the Salisbury airport Butler was received by a group of African demonstra- 
tors: “To hell with Federation. Break it up. Butler, you are a sell-out. Go home. We 
Africans don’t want you.” 

On arrival Butler said that his visit would serve to build up a new form of feder- 
ation, but there was no need to hurry, the task was not expected to be solved be- 
fore several months or even a year. 

First he called on the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the Federal 
Prime Minister and conversed with them. While he was talking with Whitehead 
a clash occurred in a suburb of Salisbury between two rivalling groups of African 
trade unionists (one of which recognized the neutral African trade-union centre. 


the other a so-called “free” trade-union council of Western orientation). The police 
and troops which the colonial administration sent against the brawlers killed an 
African and wounded several others. 

Butler went to see the European politicians personally, and sent word to the 
African leaders that he was ready to receive them if they wanted to explain their 
views. The leaders of the party of the Southern Rhodesian Africans, the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (Z.A.P.U.), refused the invitation. Nkomo took the view 
that there was no point in talking to Butler, since the British government had al- 
ready decided not to change the Southern Rhodesia constitution revised to suit the 
settlers until the indefinitely postponed new' elections. 

On May 21 the U.N.I.P. handed Butler a memorandum demanding the dissolu- 
tion of the Federation and independence for Northern Rhodesia, firmly opposing 
any scheme to divide up the country. After 75 minutes’ talk with Butler, Kaunda 
said to newspapermen: “Our opinion still remains the same and nothing has happened 
to make us feel any different. The struggle is not yet over . . . Our document serves 
a single objective: independence for Zambia.” 

Back in London Butler reported to the Commons on his African trip and talks, 
which in his opinion had made way for a thorough investigation into the prospects 
of the Federation. In reply to a question he said that the government had noted 
that the majority Malawi Party and government in Nyasaland were against remaining 
in the Federation. But before the British government made its final decision it should 
consider w hat consequences this secession would entail for the future of Nyasaland 
and what kind of relationships Nyasaland would maintain with the other two coun- 
tries. The British government would do everything in its power to ensure a certain 
form of economic association between them. 

The British government had pointed out several times that the destiny of the Feder- 
ation was Britain’s internal affair, and neither other states nor the L nited Nations 
should interfere with it. It deemed it necessary to voice this view quite contrary to 
the UN Charter because, on the one hand, it got to know that for a time Welensky 
was having talks with the South African government and the Congo separatist 
Tshombe, that Banda was parleying w ith the Portuguese government and, further- 
more, that the question of Southern Rhodesia had been put on the agenda of the 
United Nations General Assembly and UN Secretary-General U Thant was going 
to visit London in early July. 

By August the situation in the Federation had become critical. 

On August 15 the only African member of Welensky’s Federal government, 
Under-Secretary Zengeza Savanhd, tendered his resignation. He gave as a reason 
that the Federal government failed to carry out its proclaimed policy of partner- 
ship. “1 believe”, he said, “the situation in Southern Rhodesia is on the verge of 
exploding and I wish to identify myself with the African people.^ 

The situation was “on the verge of exploding” not only in Southern Rhodesia 
but in the other two territories of the Federation, too. The legislature composed of 
white settlers in Southern Rhodesia invested Prime Minister Whitehead with full 
power to break down the Z.A.P.U., the African independence movement led by 
Nkomo. In Nyasaland Banda’s party, which at the recent elections gained a sweep- 
ing victory, was clamouring more and more persistently for full self-government 
and immediate secession from the Federation. Li Northern Rhodesia the crucial 
elections were still to come, but it could be predicted that Kaunda s party, the 
U.N.I.P., which was commonly known to enjoy the support of the majority of the 
population, would also come out victorious, and Northern Rhodesia, just like Nyasa- 
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land, would insist on independence and secession from the Federation. The British 
government attempted to prevent this: it set up a committee to redistrict the country 
for the elections, in the hope that by creating constituencies favourable to the op- 
position parties it might influence the election results and prevent the victory of 
Kaunda's party. 

Towards the end of August the British government said that only the British 
Parliament was entitled to permit the secession of any member of the Federation, 
that neither the Federal government nor the individual territorial governments 
had the right to so decide. Welensky then outbade the British government: he was 
claiming that a member country could withdraw only if the British Parliament, the 
Federal government and all three territorial governments gave their consent. 

The situation became especially grave in early December. Towards the end of 
November there was closed the London conference on the Nyasaland constitution, 
where Banda gained a victory. It became certain that Nyasaland would in the near 
future obtain the right to secede from the Federation. And in the middle of December 
elections were to be held in both Rhodesias. On December 4 the Labour Party moved 
a proposal in parliament, demanding that the Federation be dissolved and new 
constitutions drawn up for the three territories to ensure their independence under 
African majority rule. Parliament rejected the motion by 261 votes to 180. Butler 
summed up his view as follows: “Whatever changes there may be, and they may well 
be radical, one aim we should have is to see that those benefits which have accrued 
from past associations are preserved." The spokesman for the Labour Party on 
foreign policies, Healey, stressed that the forthcoming elections in Southern Rhodesia 
were “meaningless' 5 since the only party representing the African majority was banned. 

The African population boycotted the elections held in Southern Rhodesia on 
December 14, because the choice was only between two settler parties. Whitehead's 
United Federal Party, which w r as willing to make at least some concession to the 
Africans in order to preserve the white settlers' rule, was defeated by a large margin 
at the hands of Winston Field's Rhodesian Front, which advocated complete 
racial segregation on the South African model. 

At the same time Northern Rhodesia obtained the first African majority govern- 
ment with the participation of Kaunda and Nkumbula. 

This turn of events put Welensky and his United Federal Party in an awkward 
position. They still controlled the Federal government, they had control of the gov- 
ernment apparatus, the powder-enforcement machine, the armed forces, the air force, 
the police, the raihvays, etc. In the Federal Parliament 58 out of 59 members be- 
longed to their party (since the latest federal elections had been boycotted not only 
by the Africans but also by the Rhodesian Front, which concentrated all its energy 
upon the coming Southern Rhodesia elections). At the same time this federal “govern- 
ment party'' played the role of an insignificant minority opposition in the three 
territorial parliaments. 

The British government was also in a predicament. After Banda and Kaunda 
took over, it would obviously be impossible to prevent Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia for a long time from winning independence and seceding. And if this was 
an accomplished fact, there was danger that Southern Rhodesia, left alone under 
Field and his party, would also insist on independence for the country under the 
w'hite settlers' rule and strive for close co-operation with South Africa and with 
Portugal's two colonies in southern Africa, Angola and Mozambique. 

Welensky convened the Federal Parliament for December 20 to discuss the Brit- 
ish governments' consent to the secession of Nyasaland from the Federation. He was 
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so furious that he falsely accused the British government of having concentrated 
troops in Nairobi last February with the intention of occupying the Federation terri- 
tory by armed forces and imposing its policy in favour of African majority rule. Next 
day Lord Alport, the British High Commissioner for the Federation, branded 
Welensky 's accusation as absolutely unfounded. He admitted that troops had been 
dispatched to Nairobi in spring the year before, but he denied that the British govern- 
ment had ever intended to use force against the Federation. 

The first thing the new Southern Rhodesian government taking office with Field 
at its head in mid-December was to lift the restriction on the freedom of movement 
of 117 members of the Zimbabwe African People's Union. (Another 100 members of 
the banned party, Nkomo among them, remained under the ban.) Among the 117 
there were three Europeans, one of them an assistant university professor, Terence 
Ranger, a civil rights leader. Welensky gave expression to his indignation over 
Field's conciliatory move by having the Federal government pass a decision on 
Professor Ranger's expulsion from the Federation. 

When on December 19 the British government recognized the right of Nyasaland 
to secession, Welensky charged the British government with perfidy, referring to 
its secret pledge made back in 1953, when the Federation was brought into existence, 
that any major change in the Federal constitution would be made only with the 
consent of the Federal government and all three territorial governments. To Welen- 
sky's charge London replied in a White Paper issued in February 13, 1963. It stated 
that no such promise had ever been made, because although the British government 
wished the three territories to unite in a strong and lasting association, it could not 
have guaranteed that the Federation should never be dissolved, and Britain would 
violate her commitment to the Nyasaland Protectorate if she ignored the will of the 
majority of the population which wanted to secede from the Federation. “No trace 
of such a pledge can be found in any public document, in any contemporaneous an- 
nouncement. or in the Constitution itself", he said. The White Paper introduced sup- 
porting evidence from the material of the one-time confitential talks. 

Thereupon Welensky, in a statement made on February 17, again accused the 
British government of having broken its word. And former Federal Prime Minister 
Huggins, one of the signers of the Federal Act, told the Federal Senate that in the 
absence of such a pledge he would never have signed the Federation instrument. 

Aroiuid the middle of February Butler again visited the Federation to talk 
with European and African politicians. Welensky said he would agree to the seces- 
sion of Nyasaland only if the British government gave assurances that the two Rho- 
desias would continue to be politically united, but the British government w r as no 
longer in a position to do so. During the talks with Kaunda at Lusaka, Butler 
had convinced himself that the African coalition government of Northern Rhodesia 
was determined to secede. On the other hand, the head of the settler government of 
Southern Rhodesia, W. Field, told Butler that it w’ould be easier to secure proper 
economic co-operation with Northern Rhodesia if the political ties so hateful and 
unacceptable to the Africans could be broken. 

On his return to London Butler reported to the British Parliament on his talks 
in Salisbury and Lusaka. He made known the points of view’ of YV elensk\, Kaunda 
and Field, and again repudiated Welensky’s charge of British perfidy. His speech 
made it clear that the British government had acquiesced in the disintegration of the 
Federation and was now’ trying only to ensure that the arrangement was put through 
by peaceful means, without blood being shed, and by maintaining close economic 
ties between the three countries. 
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On the part of the Parliamentary Labour opposition Healey commented on the 
report. He stated that the British government had been double-dealing when estab- 
lishing the Federation: it had promised the settlers in secret that the Federation 
would not be dissolved, and had made a public pledge to the African population of the 
Protectorates (Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) that H.M. Government would 
take care of the protection of their interests. Healey demanded that Northern Rho- 
desia be allowed immediately to secede from the Federation and granted complete 
independence, and that Southern Rhodesia should win independence only when it 
would have an African majority government. 1 

Butler also told the Commons that he would soon resume his talks in London 
with political leaders of the Federation. In the middle of March Welensky, Field 
and Kaunda went to London, and Butler started separate talks with them in the 
last days of the month. Kaunda’s delegation demanded ultimatum wise that Northern 
Rhodesia, just like Nyasaland, should be given the right to secession and that the 
constitution should be revised accordingly. 


The London Talks in March- April 1963 

On March 25 Kaunda's delegation broke up the meeting and released a statement 
stressing that this step was needed because Butler was unwilling expressly to recog- 
nize the right of Northern Rhodesia to secede from the federation. 

Welensky arrived in London the same day and made an important statement 
on this occasion. He said for the first time in public that he would not try to keep 
the Rhodesias together by force, because that was impossible, and that he would 
make use of the Federal troops only in case law and order would be in jeopardy. 

On March 20 Butler first talked with Field, and then with Welensky and his 
delegation for a full two hours. 

On March 29 at last the British government put into clear words that not only 
Nyasaland but all three member countries of the Federation had the right to seces- 
sion. 

This decision of the British government was made public by Butler at a press 
conference. “None of the territories can be kept in the Federation against its wiir, 
he said. Therefore the government accepted the principle that the right to secede 
should be given to the territory which so desired. This was the only way, he added, 
to start useful talks between the three territories on the maintenance of their economic 
contacts established within the Federation (mainly in the field of communication 
and energy supply), which the British government considered to be possible also 
after the termination of political relations. Butler said also that Northern Rhodesia 
had already applied for release from the Federation, and that this right should be 
granted to Southern Rhodesia, too. He emphasized that the British government 
was seeking a solution for the three territories to enter into relations of a new type 
with one another, and invited the territorial governments concerned, first of all 
those of Northern and Southern Rhodesia, to endeavour to reach this solution by 
joint efforts. 


i On March 2, 1963, the Neue Zurcher Zeitung , reporting on the meeting of the British 
Parliament, made the ironical remark that if Healey were in power he would probably be as 
wary of the settler government of Southern Rhodesia as was Butler ... We already know 
today that the Swiss paper proved a good prophet ! 
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Welensky, whom Butler in the morning had informed of the decision to be made 
public at the evening press conference, was foaming with rage, accusing the British 
government of “betrayal”, of “capitulation to the threats of Pan-Africanisrn”. 
Consequently, to him, he said, there was nothing left but to refuse co-operation in 
the liquidation of Federation until the “vital interests” of its individual members had 
been safeguarded. 

After the talks between Butler and Welensky both were scheduled to have 
luncheon with Macmillan, but Welensky was so enraged that he walked out on 
Butler and failed to see Macmillan as well. 

The Labour opposition in parliament approved the government's point of view, 
while the extreme right wing of the Conservative Party spoke about a crisis of Brit- 
ish policy. One of the Tory M.P.s, Patrick Wall, said that this decision “will make 
every white man in Africa believe Britain is no longer interested in his future”. 

Kaunda stated with satisfaction that Northern Rhodesia would make use of the 
right to secede. “We have been fighting this Federation for ten years. It is quite 
likely the first thing we shall do is to set up committees of experts to look into the 
mechanics of dismantling the Federation”, he said. 

The ultra-rightist settlers of Southern Rhodesia also welcomed the death sentence 
dealt out to the Federation. Prime Minister Field stated that the decision entitled 
also Southern Rhodesia to independence, and so he would refuse to talk about the 
liquidation of the Federation until his country's independence was guaranteed. 

At the meeting of the Federal Parliament on April 6 Welensky, giving account 
of the London decision, again accused the British government of “weakness , 
“double-dealing” and “fraudulence”. He stressed that responsibility for the dis- 
integration of the Federation rested entirely on London, since the British government, 
by its “policy of appeasement” out-topping even the Munich Agreement, was be- 
traying the interests of the “white man” and the moderate Africans and made way 
for racial insanity ( !) in all Africa. Finally he said that if Southern Rhodesia should 
not receive the appropriate assurances for its white officialdom and population his 
government would refuse to participate in the preparation of arrangements to oblit- 
erate the Federation. 


Disintegration of the Federation 

Between June 28 and July 3, 1963, representatives of the United Kingdom the 
Federation and the governments of the two Rhodesias (Nyasaland was represented by 
observers only) met at Victoria Falls, the same place where the demand for the es- 
tablishment of federation had been enunciated 15 years before, and adopted a de- 
cision on the dissolution of the Federation. December 31, 1963, was set as the da e 
for termination. The decision was approved by the British government on December 
17 The Federal Parliament had been dissolved before that date, on December 10. 

The Central African Federation ceased to exist on December 31, 1963. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Post-war Policy of British Imperialism, in Northern Rhodesia 

When taking over the administration of Northern Rhodesia from the British 
South Africa Company in 1924, the British government had made a solemn vow 
that it would always give priority to the interests of the Africans. In contrast to 
this professed principle, over about a half century the Africans had been represented 
neither in the Legislative Council nor in the Executive Council. The 15-member 
Legislative Council presided over by the British Governor included only colonial 
officials and “unofficial” members appointed by the Governor from among the Eu- 
ropean settlers. In 1938 a representative of African interests was added to the Council, 
but his “representative was also nominated by the Governor from among the set- 
tlers, without consulting the Africans. In 1948 the British government earned out a 
“constitutional reform” creating seats for four representatives of African mtereste. 
The Governor appointed two of them from among the European settlers and 
from among th^ Africans who were agreeable to him. At the same time the number 
of ex-officio members was increased by one and that of unofficial members by two. 
By virtue of the 1948 reform the Executive Council was composed of : 11 
7 ex-officio and 4 unofficial members, one of the latter being appointed by the Gover- 

° ° A s ' a p p^e ar T fro m^ t'h e se fa et s , the priority of African interests remained a principle 
which found no application in practice after either the 1938 or the 194 re orm. 
The British imperialists never took this principle serioimly, but m the y^^ dmg 
the war and in the early post-war years they at least held to it on one important 
point — they did not yield to the pressure of the racialist Southern Rhodesia settlers who 
were striving*) annex Northern Rhodesia. By imposing Federation later they abandoned 
tMs^pwritjoD and scrapped the principle of the priority of African interest 

From the late forties onwards the British unjamahsts “ d £"5 
with them enunciated a new principle: the concept of “partnership . The impemlists 
and the settiters interpreted this “partnership” differently in the AM ootauj 
But even where they were most compliant, 1 they did not go >e > n - triers 

Africans (the huge majority of the population) equal participation with the settlers 

(at most two per cent of the population) in the Legislative and “ 

But Northern Rhodesia was offered nothing of the sort. Ihe oftheEngh J 

settlers, Roy Welensky, in 1952, when speaking m the federal debate of the Legis 

i See the application of partnership in Tanganyika, Vol. IV, eh. XIV. 
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lative Council, said that partnership could not always mean participation on a fifty- 
fifty basis. In his terms this meant that one partner (the insignificant minority) 
must predominate over the other (the Africans). 

In July 1954 the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council accepted the so-called 
Moffat Resolutions, the first two of which read. as follows: 

“1. The objective of policy in Northern Rhodesia must be to remove from each 
race the fear that the other might dominate for its own racial benefit, and to move 
forward from the present system of racial representation in the territorial legislature 
towards a franchise with no separate representation for the races. 

“2. Until that objective can be fully achieved, a period of transition will remain 
during which special arrangements in the Legislative and Executive Councils must 
continue to be made, so as to ensure that no race can use either the preponderance of 
its numbers or its more advanced stages of development to dominate the other for 
its own racial benefit.” 1 

The British government having espoused the Moffat Resolutions, it would have 
followed logically that the Legislative Council and the Executive Council should 
be constituted at par, ensuring the same number of seats to Africans as to the set- 
tlers; this would have been far from a democratic solution, but w ould have met the 
requirement laid down in point 2 of the Moffat Resolutions. However, the British 
government acted differently, introducing a new “constitutional reform’* the same 
year (1954). It increased the number of the nominated African members of the Legis- 
lative Council from two to four, the number of settler representatives from ten to 
twelve, and reduced that of ex-officio members from ten to eight. Thus, under the 
1954 Constitution the Legislative Council was composed of 8 ex-officio members 
(Europeans), 12 unofficial members (European settlers), 2 European members ap- 
pointed to represent African interests, and 4 nominated African members. 

The only change in the composition of the Executive Council was that the number 
of ex-officio members w r as cut from seven to five. 

The British government, w r hich continued to pose as the protector of African in- 
terests, thought it had complied with the Moffat Resolutions, considering that the 
ex-officio members, the nominated Africans and the European members representing 
the African interests outnumbered the representatives elected by the settlers. 
The Africans, how r ever, saw in the 1954 “reform” a new proof that the colonial ad- 
ministration, on the pretence of protecting the interests of Africans, promoted the 
settlers’ interests by all means; and they well knew r also that the government-appoint- 
ed representatives, whether European or African, could not be relied upon. 

The Beginnings of the Independence Movement in Northern Rhodesia. The Activities of 
the Northern Rhodesia African National Congress 

Up to 1958 the only organization of the African population of Northern Rhodesia 
was the Federation of African Welfare Societies. Its direction was taken over by 
Godwin Lewanika 2 in 1948, and it was he who, that same year, founded the first 

1 Philip Mason, Year of Decision: Rhodesia and Nyasaland t Oxford, 1960, p. 61. 

* Godwin Lewanika, son of Barotse King Lewanika by one of his court-ladies, was born 
at Luangwa in 1907. He studied at university in the Union of South Africa and in England. 
From 1925 till 1935 he was an office employee of the Northern Rhodesia public utility works. 
In 1935 he became private secretary to Barotse King Yeta III (successor of Lewanika). As 
an attendant of the king he went to London and remained there for a time. Returning home in 

1941, he worked first with a mining company (Rhokana Corporation) and later in the colonial 
administration. 
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political party, the Northern Rhodesia African National Congress (A.N.C.). As Presi- 
dent of the Congress, he at first carried on strongly anti-British propaganda and thus 
gained popularity with the African masses, but his political activity soon declined, 
and so did his reputation. 

In 1951 the direction of the A.N.C. passed into the hands of Harry Nkumbula . 1 
In the years 1952 to 1954 the principal activity of the Congress was directed against 
Federation. At the same time the party succeeded in organizing a boycott of the 
shops which discriminated against Africans. (Africans w T ere not permitted to enter 
the shop premises with the wdiite customers, but were served through windows cut 
in the walls.) 

In February 1952 the Congress set up a Supreme Action Council to direct the 
struggle against Federation. The Attorney-General of the colony, being informed of 
this action, warned the two African members of the Legislative Council that “the 
Government will not hesitate to use its powers to deal with disorders” planned by 
the Congress. Thereupon the Supreme Action Council on February 27 issued a state- 
ment which, in reply to the warning, emphasized that no disorders were intended 
by the Congress, only a protest action, which had been provoked by the British and 
Northern Rhodesia governments themselves which disregarded the unanimous 
opposition of the Africans against Federation. At the same time the Council decided 
to send a five-member delegation under Nkumbula to London bo express to the Brit- 
ish government the protest of the peoples of Northern Rhodesia against Federation. 

During his stay in London Nkumbula (together with Hastings Banda who 
lived there) drafted a document outlining the programme of a future democratic 
constitution of the three countries being forced into Federation. The document was 
later published as a pamphlet. The independence movement of Northern Rhodesia 

regarded it as its own programme. 2 <<e 

In August 1952 a leading functionary of the colonial administration (the wSecretary 
for Native Affairs”) called a conference of tribal chiefs. He tried to prevail on them 
to withhold their support from the Congress and not to stand up against Federation. 

Most of the chiefs, however, refused to comply. ^ . 

In April 1953 a petition with the signatures of 120 chiefs of Northern Rhodesia 
was sent to the Queen in London, requesting her help in blocking the plan of Federa- 
tion; of course, the call went unheeded. 

The activity of the A.N.C. became particularly intense from 19o3 onwards, when 
Kenneth Kaunda 3 took over the functions of Secretary-General. 

In the autumn of 1953, when the elections to the Federal Parliament were held, 
the Congress decided to participate in the elections because it thought that the 
African absence from the poll would make it possible lor the Federal • * 

modify the Constitution so that the Governor might appomt to the Federal 1 arlia- 


. harry Mwaanga Nkumbula was bom in the Namwala district of Northern Rhodesia 
in 1010 He went first to the Namwala Methodist mission school and later to th ®^ ac ^ 

interpreter of the colonial administration and joined the African National Congre . 
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menfc such Africans to represent African interests who would follow his everv in 
stmetion. ,y n ' 

^ In the second half of 1953 the Congress leadership resolved to launch a newspaper 
lading the necessary means, the paper was published in inirneographic form. The 
first issue came out in October 1953. It was intended to appear every month, but' the 
second issue in November was also the last one. The colonial authorities 'arrested 
Kaunda and Nkumbula for unlicensed publishing. As there was evidence that the 
publication of the paper had been notified to the postal administration, they were 
released but the paper was banned pending further notice. Since no “further notice” 
came, the Congress leaders asked British M.P.s to forward their complaint to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and thus they managed to obtain the publishing 

The Congress was the target of ceaseless molestation and persecution on the part 
of the colonial authorities. In August 1954, when Nkumbula and Kaunda flew to 
Salisbury to talk with four federal M.P.s of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, upon 
arrival at the airport they were served an order stating that, under the Deportation 
oi Aliens Act, they - as “alien natives” — must leave Southern Rhodesia within 
one hour of the service of the order. 

Early in 1955 the colonial authorities arrested Kaunda and Nkumbula on the 
charge of possession of forbidden literature. Before the opening of the trial Nkumbula 
l™°r d ^ >een ^ ^ ree on k®*!) niade a speech demanding self-government. The 
defendants got a sentence of two months in prison at hard labohr. 

Several provincial organizers of the party were also arrested on different charges 
and imprisoned for various terms. In addition, the authorities conducted a campaign 
of slander against the Congress. For example, when an African named Kosan 
JUwaxba was convicted of arson and sentenced to four years, the government issued 
an official communique, describing the convicted person as “a well-known member 

ot the African National Congress”, although he had nothing in common with the 
party. 1 

In September and October 1955 serious disorders occurred in many places of the 
mining district The colonial authorities spoke of African “mass disturbances”, 
assaults on W lutes , but in reality the clashes were in every ease provoked by 
European settlers. Once a settler’s car ran over an African, on another occasion a 
travelling crane operated by a European knocked down and killed an African, and 
so or n sue i and similar cases the angry Africans reacted by throwing rocks and 
cars ’ mac hines, buildings, etc. The crowds were dispersed by the police 
and three persons who were supposed to have organized the riots were committed 
to trial and sentenced to nine years’ hard labour each. The government issued the 

Riot Damages Ordinance of 1955, empowering the authorities to impose fines on the 
inhabitants of not areas. 

In November 1955 Nkumbula sent Queen Elizabeth a petition requesting remedy 
o he grievances of thousands of peasants in connection with the construction of 
the Kanba dam (In the Zambezi Valley 29,000 Northern Rhodesia peasants were 

ispossessed of their land and received no compensation.) The petition elicited no 
response. 

t ! J f ( ir h lu° yC r^ °\ 8 h°P 8 a PPbdng rac ial discrimination flared up in almost all 
towns of Northern Rhodesia. The Congress resorted to the boycott only for lack of 
a setter expedient. In each case it first lodged a complaint with the Chamber of 

1 See Kaunda, op. cit. t p. 67. 
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Commerce, requesting that steps be taken to stop discrimination. But the Chamber 
of Commerce, which consisted exclusively of European and Asian merchants, re- 
fused to negotiate with tho Congress. Thereupon the boycott started and was brought 
to success in most cases. But the colonial authorities, backed up by the merchants, 
already during the boycott arrested a number of its organizers and active partici- 
pants, who later, when the boycott had attained its goal, were arraigned on trumped- 
up charges. At Kasama in the north of the country, for instance, where the boycott 
movement was successful, some of its leaders were sentenced to imprisonment for 
several years. 

In April 1956 the settler organizations convened a big meeting, where they charged 
that the Congress was aspiring to power and used the boycott only as a means for 
political ends. Then the press reproached the government for inaction and demanded 
legislative measures against the Congress. The government was unwilling to take such 
steps, but in May 1956, when the boycott organized by the Congress in the Mufulira 
mining district resulted in the stoppage of discrimination, the authorities sent four 
leaders of the boycott movement to trial on the charge of conspiracy. Counsel for 
the prosecution, since the incriminated facts could not be denied, gave as a reason for 
indictment that the complaints could have been presented through the official 
channels, so the intervention of the Congress had been needless, its only goal was 
to enhance the popularity of the party. During the trial, however, the court had to 
state that the boycott had indeed been conducted with a view to stopping the 
unlawful and fraudulent practices of the shopkeepers, and it acquitted the 
accused. 

The leading role in organizing the boycott was really played by the Congress, 
but Nkumbula himself always tried to restrain the movement. On" April 23, 1956, 
he called upon the masses to stop the boycott, and so he obtained that in May the 
movement came to a standstill for a while; nevertheless, in June it gained "fresh 
vigour in some places. Nkumbula then stood up against the boycott, which stopped 
again late in June. 

In 1956 the Congress drafted two important documents: 

(a) Detailed proposals for a constitutional reform for Northern Rhodesia; (b) a 
memorandum describing how the federal government and the Northern Rhodesian 
government neglected the matters of public education, the development of secondary 
and higher and technical schools. 

On September 12, 1956, the government declared the state of emergency in the 
mining district and ordered 32 union officials arrested. Katilungu returned from 
England four days later. 

In November 1956 Kaunda, in compliance with the Congress resolution passed 
in October, sent the Colonial Secretary a memorandum demanding: (1) termination 
of the state of emergency in the mining district; (2) modification of the Constitution 
to the effect that Northern Rhodesia should have the right to leave the Federation; 
(3) the voting right for Africans on equal footing with the Europeans as well as equal 
representation in both the Legislative and the Executive Council. 

In January 1957, when the Colonial Secretary visited Northern Rhodesia, the 
Congress addressed to its members a new circular letter, inviting them not to buy 
from shopkeepers, and not to work for employers, who violated the interests of the 
Africans. It emphasized at the same time that any kind of violence must be avoided. 

In May 1957 Kaunda and Nkumbula went to London to attend the Common- 
wealth conference organized by the British Labour Party. During their stay in Lon- 
don they asked Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd to receive in audience Nkumbula 
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as President of the Congress. But Nkttmbula flew home two days before the date 
fixed for the meeting. In such conditions, Kaunda was received by Minister of State 
for the Colonies Perth, but the meeting brought no result. When Kaunda explained 
the complaints and wishes of the people of Northern Rhodesia, the Minister of State 
replied by lecturing about the need for patience. 

In the second half of 1957 the need for a constitutional reform again came to the 
forefront in Northern Rhodesia. The masses rose to action. The boycott of shops and 
pubs was renewed in spite of Nkumbula's objection, and young leading members 
of the African Mine Workers' Union protested against the opportunism of their lead- 
er, Katilungu, and demanded his replacement. Under this pressure Katilungu 
resigned, but Nkumbula was still undecided. He was against the boycott of pubs 
and spoke in defence of Katilungu, who had this to thank for his reinstalment. 
This took place in September. In October, on the other hand, Katilungu turned 
against the Congress leaders, charging that they aimed to disorganize the unions. 
This impelled Nkumbula to make two speeches in succession during November, 
strongly attacking the government on account of the proposed constitutional reform^ 
by which it intended again to ensure a two-thirds majority to the European settlers 
and charging the settlers that they were trying to have the Congress banned and 
that they supported “sell-outs” like Katilungu. Li his speeches he warned that the 
patience of Africans was worn, and there were many who at the forthcoming con- 
ference would ask the Congress to cancel the point of its programme providing for 
abstention from violence. These speeches of Nkumbula provoked new attacks from 
the settlers, who again demanded suppression of the A.N.C. The colonial adminis- 
tration was reluctant to take this measure for the time being, but it tabled in the 
Legislative Council four bills on restrictive measures in the interest of internal 
security. The “militant” Nkumbula again backed down: at the December conference 
of the A.N.C. he managed to prevail upon the opposition, so that the non-violence 
provision of the programme remained in force. Two months later, in February 1958, 
at the annual meeting of the African Mine Workers' Union, it was again Nkumbula 
who, making use of his influence, calmed down the rebellious elements and secured 
thereby Katilungu 's re-election. 


The African Miners' Struggle against the Colour Bar 

It was in 1948, during the period of office of the Labour government, that the 
African mine workers were allowed for the first time to form trade unions. 

Until the end of World War II only European miners had unions in Northern 
Rhodesia. During the war, when it was especially important for the British to raise 
the production of copper, the union secured an agreement mider which the mining 
companies undertook to employ only unionized workers in the jobs left vacant by 
union members. An additional provision adopted in 1954 stipulated that only Euro- 
peans could be admitted as members of the union. 

The first African miners' union was formed at Nkana in 1948. By 1949 it became 
a powerful African union wielding influence over the whole Copperbelt. Its history 
in the next ten years was an unceasing struggle against the colour bar, the racial 
discrimination applied against African miners. The African grievances could be 
summed up in the following: 

1. African miners were paid extremely low w f ages compared to Europeans. Between 
1952 and 1956 the yearly wages in the mines were as follows: 
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Year 

Europeans 

Africans 

1952 

£1,500 

£ 86 

1953 

£1,782 

£124 

1954 

£1,734 

£123 

1955 

£1,943 

£134 

1956 

£2,295 

£160 


(Included in the above wages paid to Africans is also the cash equivalent of the 
rations provided to them.) 

2. It was made very difficult for Africans to get admission to higher grades and 
to obtain the necessary qualifications. 

3. Africans were denied the grants accorded to European workers (copper bonus, 1 
furniture, etc.). 

4. The African Mine Workers' Union objected to the existence of the separate 
Mines African Staff Association on the ground that it deprived the union of the 
most educated elements of the African miners. 

Accordingly, the main demands of the trade union were: wages should be raised 
considerably; Africans should be enabled to obtain a higher degree of skill and get 
into higher grades; every kind of racial differentiation and restriction should be 
eliminated; the African Staff Association should be suppressed. 

In this struggle the African union w'as confronted with two adversaries at once: 
the European miners' union and the mining companies backed up by the government 
and the Chamber of Mines. 

While the European union and the mining companies were strongly opposed to 
one another, they all were also against the Africans. The European miners were 
not against African advancement, nor against better jobs being given to Africans, 
and, once this was achieved, they were prepared even to admit the Africans to their 
union, but they insisted on their hard- won right to liigher wages and did not tolerate 
any curtailment of this privilege. On the other hand, the mining companies also 
wished Africans to acquire greater skill, because they expected to hire underpaid 
African skilled workers to replace European labour. The European workers, however, 
prevented the companies from carrying out this scheme by demanding equal pay 
for African and European skilled labour. 

It was characteristic of the attitude of the European workers that they protested 
against the companies' intention of assigning Africans to higher grades after a prac- 
tical test. They explained their protest by stressing that, while they did not object 
to African advancement, this required several years' practice supervised by the 
trade union, not a simple test. They claimed that the scheme of the employers would 
produce a decline in the standards of skill, w hich would be tantamount to deteriorat- 
ing the situation of the European workers. At the same time the European Mine 
Workers' Union (by a decision of November 5, 1955) forbade its members to train 
Africans for their own jobs. 

This attitude of the European mine workers of Northern Rhodesia was largely 
due to South African pressure. The secretary-general of the South African (European) 
Mine Workers' Union said in April 1955 that his union contributed $5,000 to the 
Northern Rhodesia (European) union to help maintain the European standards; 
he added that it was up to the trade union to determine the extent to which the 
Africans might advance in skill. He openly asserted that the aim in Rhodesia was 

1 A gratuity based on the current price of copper. 
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to exploit cheap African labour, and that any modest hind ol training Africans 
would be to the detriment of the European workers, since “if an African is given 
even the slightest degree of advancement beyond the status of an unskilled worker 
he will demand the opportunity to go to the very top”. 1 

Despite the difficult circumstances the African Mine Workers’ Union continued 
fighting relentlessly. African miners struck more and more frequently, especially 
in the period from 1954 to 1957, and although most of these strikes ended with failure 
(owing in part to the servile compliance of African unionist leaders and to the passive 
attitude of the European miners), they did not lose their fighting spirit, and continued 
striking from time to time. The strikes which took place in October and November 
1954 almost forced the mining companies to yield in the question of higher grades, 
but the rigid opposition of the European miners spoiled it all. On January 3, 1955, 
all the African workers of the Copperbelt went on strike (they demanded a rise of 
10s. 8d. a shift). At first their European team mates assured them of their solidarity 
and promised to join in the strike, but they did not do so. The naive and undisciplined 
African workers returned to work — thousands already in January, followed by 
more than ten thousand in the course of February — so that production was back 
to about 65 per cent normal by the end of February. On March 4 the trade union 
withdrew the demand for a pay raise and terminated the strike. But strikes broke 
out again. In June 1955, for example, the union called a new strike, but it demanded 
a rise of only 6s. 8d. this time. According to the official annual report on Northern 
Rhodesia the African miners staged 158 strikes during 1955, resulting in a loss of 
half a million African man-days. 

The strike movement, however, was not entirely useless. In June 1955 the mining 
companies granted also the African workers a copper bonus and a cost-of-living 
allowance, and in December 1955 they consented to the advancement of Africans 
and began selecting them for training. (In a year, by the end of 1956, already 428 
Africans were employed in advanced jobs and 268 were under training; by the end 
of 1957 the corresponding figures were 621 and 331.) Yet the companies remained 
adamant on the question of the Mines African Staff Association and the pay rise. 

A new strike wave started in June 1956. The colonialists talked about rolling 
strikes”, since strike followed strike at that time. Now the objective was not to have 
the rejected old demands fulfilled, but the strikes were launched in protest against 
regulations which were binding upon Africans but not upon Europeans (leg-guards 
and other safety devices, clocking in and out, compulsory overtime, etc.). As was 
pertinently remarked by a British author, “These strikes, of course, were a protest 
not against leg-guards, but at the whole situation, at the pay rates ... at European 
political supremacy, at all that is included in ‘the color bar’.” 2 

The strike movement gained particular strength in the summer of 1956, when 
Welensky’s provocative statements and anti-African actions caused the general 
political movement to rise and to organize the boycott of stores and pubs discriminat- 
ing against Africans. In the first days of September, when the labour movement and 
the independence movement came closer together and Katilungu, the union leader 
who used to restrain the strike movement, was in London, the miners struck in several 
places, whereupon the colonial authorities accused them of planning a general strike. 
The administration made this a pretext, besides the general political developments, 

1 Rhodesia Herald , Apr. 21, 1955. T 

* Philip Mason, Year of Decision: Rhodesia and Nyasaland in I960, London, 19o0. in 
this work the author in a liberal disguise defends the British colonial policies. 
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for declaring a state of emergency on the Copperbelt as from September 12. Four 
days later Katilungu returned home, called upon the strikers to go back to work, 
and promised them to discuss their demands with the companies. Thus gradually 
the strikes came to a halt. 

The state of emergency was ended in January 1957, but many trade union leaders 
were forbidden to leave their areas. At the same time the competent arbitral body 
(the Harragin tribunal) definitively rejected the African miner8 , moderate demand 
for a rise. Again Katelungu kept the workers from launching a strike, he said that 
they had to wait for the trade union to formulate and present new demands. 

In 1957 the wage and other labour problems became insignificant compared to 
the general political demands. Minor strikes still occurred during the year, but an 
ever growing number of workers took part in the actions of the independence move- 
ment. Radical young trade unionists, together with left-wing members of the African 
National Congress, started a drive to remove Kattlongu from the union leadership, 
but Nkumbula, who followed a compromising political line himself (he tried to stop 
the boycott movements), used his political influence to save Katilungu. He suc- 
ceeded: Katilungu, who had been forced to resign, was reinstated. Moreover, a few 
months later, at the annual conference of the African Mine Workers’ Union in Febru- 
ary 1958, he was even re-elected. 


The 1958 Constitution 

In the second half of 1957, when the disintegration of Britain’s African colonial 
empire had started with the independence of the Sudan (1956) and Ghana (19o7), 
the British imperialists found it necessary, with a view to preventing or at least 
delaying the independence of their Central African colonies, to introduce m the three 
territories of the Central African Federation democratic-looking constitutional 
changes which they expected to please the white settlers and to curb the African 
aspirations for independence*. The Northern Rhodesian government, that is prac- 
tically the British Governor, was preparing a new constitution for N orthem Rhodesia, 
and for this purpose consulted with Welensky and his l nited Federal Party, which 
was in power in the Federation and also had a majority m -Northern Rhodesia. The 
A.N.C. of Northern Rhodesia, being apprised of the government s retentions and 
its talks with the settlers, drafted a new constitution which provided for miTCrsa 
adult franchise on the principle of “one man, one vote and for equal re P^ nt ^™ 
of Africans and non-Africans in the Legislative Council. In February 
and Nkumbula submitted these rather moderate proposals to the British Governor 

b ’ About'the proposals of the African National Congress Kauxda wrote in ^ article 
some time later: “I must confess that I thought our proposals so moderate it seemed 
to me difficult for the Government to dismiss them. It did not take me long to discover 

"MtTr^g^tions with the United Federal Party, on March 28, 1958, the 
British Governor tabled his draft in the Legislative Council. 

The draft proposed a legislature composed of 6 official members, - unoffi r 
members nominated by the Governor, «uid 22 elected imoftcials. 


The electoral system proposed by the Governor was so complicated that it was 
unparalleled even in the history of the colonies so rich in tricky political manoeuvres 
applied by the colonialists. 

The franchise was of two kinds: the qualification of the “ordinary’’ voter was a 
yearly income of at least £700 and literacy, or a yearly income of at least £300 and 
four years' secondary education (higher roll); the “special” voter should have £150 
a year or £ 120 a year and two years’ secondary education (lower roll). The higher 
roll would be mainly European, including also very few Africans other than ministers 
of religion wiio had undergone certain courses, and some of the more eminent chiefs. 
The lower roll would be exclusively African. 

This differentiation between “ordinary” and “special” voters was practically a 
means of discriminating bet ween Europeans and Africans. Actually only Europeans 
belonged to the “ordinary” category. 

The draft provided for 22 constituencies, which were of three kinds. Twelve “ordi- 
nary” constituencies should be established in the Copperbelt, along the line of the 
railway, and in European-inhibited areas; and six “special constituencies were 
envisaged for the rest of the country. This meant that the vast majority of the 
voters in the “ordinary” constituencies would have the higher qualification (Euro- 
peans) and in the “special” constituencies the lower qualification (Africans). 

In addition there would be four so-called “regrouped” constituencies, two of them 
being regroupings of “ordinary” and two of “special” constituencies. The two “ordi- 
nary” regrouped constituencies (with a vast majority of European voters) would 
elect an African each, and the two “special” regrouped constituencies (with a vast 
majority of African voters) would elect a European each. Furthermore it was provided 
that in the “ordinary regrouped” constituencies, as well as in the two “special 
regrouped” constituencies reserved for African candidates, the votes on the lower 
roll were not to count more than one-third of the total of “special” votes; just as 
in the “special” constituencies (and the two “ordinary regrouped” constituencies 
reserved for European candidates) the votes on the higher roll were not to count 
more than one- third of the total of “ordinary” votes. 

Two more constitutional provisions made it more difficult for Africans to obtain 
the right to vote and eligibility. 

1. The lower qualification should be raised every year until it reached the level 
of the higher qualification, after which this single set of qualifications should apply. 

2. Every candidate having only the lower qualification would have to obtain a 
certificate from two-thirds of certain chiefs in his constituency that they did not 
object to his candidature. 

This complicated electoral system secured an almost two-thirds European majority 
in the Legislative Council (8 elected African members against 22 Europeans, includ- 
ing 6 official, 2 nominated and 14 elected members). 

The proposals for the Executive Council contemplated 4 official and 5 unofficial 
members of ministerial rank appointed by the Governor (but 4 out of 5 should have 
the higher qualification), and 2 unofficial members who should be assistant ministers. 
Two of the eleven ministers should be African. The Council would be presided over 
by the Governor. 

In spite of the fact that the government proposals served in every respect to 
perpetuate the colonial rule of Europeans, ensuring them a great majority both in 
the Legislative and in the Executive Council, they did not fully satisfy the leaders 
of the United Federal Party, although their points of view were taken into account 
to a large extent. They found the proposals too favourable to the Africans and rec- 
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ommended that the part of the “special” voters in the “ordinary” constituencies 
should be limited to one-fifth, instead of one-third, of the “ordinary” votes, and 
the number of “ordinary” votes in the “special” constituencies should count their 
full value. At the same time they were dissatisfied with the settlers’ share in colonial 
government and proposed that the Executive Council should have only three, not 
four, official members beside the five unofficials, and that the chairman of the Council 
should not be the Governor but the unofficial Council member who commanded the 
most votes in the Legislative Council. 

On the other hand, the settlers’ right wing, the Dominion Party, could be satisfied 
neither by the government proposals nor by the additional recommendations of 
the Federal Party. It saw in the proposals a transgression of pledges and accused 
the local British administration of having made its proposals under pressure from 
the Colonial Office in order to give power ultimately into the hands of Africans. 

Of course, the Africans protested as one man against the scheme which ensured 
them neither a majority nor representation on a par with Europeans and served in 
fact to perpetuate the colonial system. African members of the Legislative Council 
demanded that the Council should have 12 African members elected by Africans 
and 12 European members elected by Europeans. A protest meeting of the African 
National Congress discussed and rejected the government proposals as an anti- 
African scheme and burnt the White Paper of the colonial government. Then the 
Congress issued a Black Paper containing the draft approved earlier and presented 
to the Governor in February, and proposing the parity principle for the legislature 
with 21 European and 21 African members. 

Protests came also from various elected organs of Africans outside parliament. 
In May and June the seven African Provincial Councils voiced their disapproval, 
and the African Representative Council in June took a stand in fa\our of parity 
in both the Executive and the Legislative Council and demanded the secession of 

Northern Rhodesia from the Federation. 

In another White Paper published in September 1958 Colonial Secretary Lenxox- 
Boyd specified the comments and proposals of the British government. These differed 
little from the proposals made by the Northern Rhodesian government, and all 
but one were new concessions to Welensky’s racialist party. The British scheme 
agreed with the views of the United Federal Party in that the value of the ordinary 
votes in the “special” constituencies was not to be limited, and that every A™ 0 ®** 
candidate, regardless of his qualification, in those constituencies should be obliged 
to produce a written approval signed by two-thirds of the chiefs in his constituency . 
The original draft envisaged that there should be at least two Africans among the 
eleven members of the Executive Council. The Colonial Secretary proposed the 
omission of this provision on the ground that it would be sufficient to give the Gover- 
nor instructions to this effect. . ~ , r, . orr 

After further talks with representatives of the white settlers the Colonial Secretary 
on December 19 made known his final decision in which he made new concessions 
to the Europeans: the Governor would consult the leaders of the settlers map" y 
party before nominating the unofficial members ot the Legislative and the Execu 
Council. It was provided also that it was not mandatory to fifi 
the Executive Council: if there were not enough suitable candidates the Council 
could be declared complete without the full number. In other words, if they ’ f cmnd 
no Africans acceptable to the settlers’ party, there should be no 

The draft was made law. Welensky and his party were satisfied ; . ajnoo ^the Bn t sh 
government had modified to the settlers’ liking many provisions of the draft which 
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already had largely taken into consideration the settlers’ interests. The rjght-whnr 
Dominion Party, however, described the new constitution as a heavy blow to the 
prestige of “civilized government in Central Africa”. 

Iho passage of the bill was an open humiliation to the Africans. It is impossible 
to give a more accurate summary of the Africans’ opinion than the comment made 
by Prof. Mason in his afore-cited book: 

“. . . to Africans the basic facts were that in a country where they were outnum- 
bered by thirty to one, Europeans wore still to have a majority in the Legislative 
Council of two to one and that even these proportions were hedged about by compli 
cated devices which to them seemed designed to prevent their electing the men thev 
regarded as their leaders. Further it seemed that the constitution was meant to en 
shrine permanently the principle of a very high qualification for the vote. This 
could only be intended to give a disproportionate say in affairs to Europeans ”1 

1 his was mdeed how Africans evaluated the new constitution, and their leaders 
who had the people s interests at heart, as we are going to see, held on to this political 
lme. I nfortunatcly there were African leaders who were readv to set aside principles 
for the sake of their political careers. F 


Upsurge of the Independence Movement. The Zambia African National Congress and 
the United National Independence Partly 

ia ^ c sp {‘ t occurred in the African National Congress at its conference held in October 
ia&8. Nkumbula and lus supporters opposed the boycott of the government’s 
draft constitution, whereupon Kaunda and with him the militant members of the 
ongress resigned and formed a new party, the Zambia African National Congress 

(Z.A.N.C.), with the primary aim of boycotting the new draft constitution and the 
elections to be held on its basis. 

The immediate cause of the split was the difference of opinion on the issue of 
boycotting the constitution. In his book Zambia Shall Be Free, however Kaunda 

example' ^ KlJMBULA 8 countless acts which led to the break between them. For 

ln ?J rar J to f. he ^ statute under which the President, Secretary, Treasurer 
id their deputies had all to be elected after three years in office by the party con- 

should b^eWt^h de ’ n f anded that . the statute be changed so that the President 
should be elected by setting up polling booths at every branch 

. SSZSJ 0t br,n,ling “ y °” e Wh ° contadi « toi M” “ ei«»r 

During Kaunda’s stay in India Nkumbula visited the provincial branches and 
suspended or expelled those officials who he believed had lost confidence in him. 

fl nv e Jn C i Ud f d m the ^. xec " tlve , Committee men and women who had never done 
any work of organization in the party. 

AfWea^Slr, IT KAU u° A Part “ the Firsfc Conference of Independent 
African States at Accra, where delegates of the three territories of the Federation 

feigned an agreement on launching a common campaign for the liquidation of the 
Federation. From that time on the Z.A.N.C. continued the struggle against the draft 
institution under the slogan “self-government now”. The Accra agreement was 
followed by another, entered into by leaders of the three countries at a secret meeting 

1 Mason, op . tit ., p. 127. 
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territories!^ ^ °“ C °'° rdination of the Political movements of the respective 

In March 1959 when on account of the Nyasaland events the state of emergency 
was declared and the African National Congress was banned and its leaders imprisoned 
in Southern Rhodesia and Isyasaland, meetings in Northern Rhodesia, which was 
then on the eve of elections, were prohibited. On March 5 Kaunda made a statement 
to the P rei *s, calling upon the people to keep away from the poll and to refrain from 
violence What is more, not to provide excuses for the police to intervene, he called 
off a so the big rally convened for March 14-15, where all branches of the partv 
should have been represented. In spite of this, the colonial administration banned the 
Zambia African National Congress and ordered its leaders - Kaunda among them - 
arrested and deported to remote places in the country. 

The elections under the new constitution were held in April 1959, and Nkumbula 
who had called off the boycott and consequently won the support of the government’ 
managed to obtain a seat in the Legislative Council. 

After Kaunda was arrested and his party banned, a new political leader made 
his appearance in the national movement of Northern Rhodesia. Mathias Chona, 1 
who had until then been associated with neither of the two parties led by Kaunda 
and Nkumbula, joined the A.N.C. with the intention of pushing it, from within, 
to take a more progressive, more militant course. In his speeches at popular meetings, 
lie explained the political conception of Kaunda and soon won followers in the party! 
When in June it came to a break between Nkumbula and Titus B. Mukupo, the 
Secretary advocating a progressive policy, Chona took sides with Mukupo. During 
the weeks preceding the party conference he started campaigning, encouraged by 
his own and Mukupo ’s adherents, for his election as President of the party. 'At the 
conference of September the Northern Rhodesia African National Congress split: 
Nkumbula was elected President by his supporters, and Chona by his and Mukofo’s 
followers. Soon afterwards, in October, Chona and his party faction, which had 
been joined by a few independent splinter parties as well, formed a new political 
organization — the United National Independence Party (U.N.I.P.). Chona was 
elected President, but he still recognized Kaunda as leader of the movement. The 
party wholly espoused the policy of the banned Zambia African National Congress, 
demanded the release of Kaunda, and called to fight — by peaceful and lawful 
means, not through violence but through “positive action” — to liquidate the 
Federation and to boycott the Monckton commission. 

On January 8, 1960, Kaunda was set at liberty, and on January 31 he was elected 
President of the party in place of the absent Chona. (On January 22 Chona had 
gone to Tunis to attend the Second Conference of African Peoples, and since the 
Northern Rhodesia administration had in the meantime issued a warrant for his 
arrest on the charge of rebellion, he did not return after the conference but went 
to London, where he headed the party’s London offices and conducted propaganda 
for the dissolution of the Federation. In that period he was canvassing in England 


^ 1 Mathis Mainza Chona, son of a Tonga chief, was born in Northern Rhodesia in January 
t930. He went to a Catholic mission school and later to a secondary school at Lusaka. From 1951 
i 11 1955 he was a clerk and interpreter of the legal department of Northern Rhodesia. In 1955 
ho won a government scholarship and went to London, where he took his degree in law. In 
1958 he returned home but could not start out as a lawyer because of a statutory provision 
whioh required previous service as a legal practitioner. Since none of the “white” lawyers 
accepted him, he again took up jobs as an office employee and typist. 
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and in several African countries. After Kaunda 8 election as President of the party, 
Chona in his absence remained Vice-President.) 

The new party grew rapidly, which was in part due to the fact the that ex-leaders 
of the Z.A.N.C. in their places of deportation had conducted political activity, as a 
result of which the new party could easily set up local branches in such remote parts 
of the country where no political organization had ever existed before. That is how 
the party could have more than 300,000 members by the end of the year, although 
the colonial authorities banned the U.N.I.P. in the north (in the Copperbelt) in 
May I960, and with the aid of chiefs they did everything possible to deter the Africans 

from joining the party. . 

At the end of January 1960 Prime Minister Macmhxan, when touring Africa, 
made a visit to Northern Rhodesia. On January 21 in Lusaka he was handed a 
petition demanding the dissolution of the Federation. The British Prime Minister 
conferred with Kaunda who had recently been released from prison. 

The following day, three hours before Macmillan’s arrival, a bomb was found 
in the Savoy Hotel where the European settler leaders were going to give a dinner 
in honour of the Prime Minister. During the dinner a crowd of 300 protesters assem- 
bled in front of the hotel. The demonstration was organized by the U.N.I.P. The 
demonstrators carried posters with inscriptions demanding freedom, direct voting 
and the liquidation of Federation. The gathering was peaceful and the police did 
not intervene. Only one demonstrator was ordered to fold in his banner which was 
sending Welensky “to hell”. The man obeyed, but as soon as Macmillan had 
driven away from the hotel, he again unfurled his banner. 

On January 23 at Livingstone the Prime Minister was again received by protesters 
— about 250 people — with banners bearing inscriptions demanding the dissolution 
of the Federation and the introduction of universal suffrage. 

Two months later, on March 24, when Colonial Secretary Macleod was touring 
the Federation, the United National Independence Party staged further peaceful 
demonstrations in four mining towns. Although there was no disorder during the 
demonstrations, the Lusaka court on April 8 sentenced four leaders of the U.N.I.P 
to imprisonment, from two to three years, for subversive activity and distri- 
bution of inciting literature. 

On May 9 the Ndola police had to use tear gas to disperse a big rally of the U.N.I.P. 
The Africans then erupted in violence at Ndola, Kitwe and other mining localities. t 
They pelted the Europeans’ cars with rocks, manhandled a number of Whites, etc. 
In some places the settlers also used violence. They beat up Africans, etc. 1 he colonial 
authorities put the blame for the disturbances upon the United National Independence 
Party, and the police arrested many Africans (120 according to the official report), 
and on May 12 Governor Hone banned the U.N.I.P. in the western part of the 
country, the mining region included. All this happened a few days before the visit 
by Queen Mother Elizabeth who, the day after the inauguration of the Kariba 
dam on May 17, flew to Monga, the capital city of Barotseland, at the invitation of 
the Barotse King (paramount chief). After the events that took place in the mining 
district a few days earlier, what the Queen Mother said on that occasion about the 
new dam being a symbol of new understanding in Federation sounded something 

like mockery. . 

On his way home from New York in May, Kaunda talked in London with Colonial 

Secretary Macleod, but without any concrete results. 

In the first half of 1960 the big changes taking place on the African continent 
(a good number of countries became independent at that time) made themselves 
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felt in Northern Rhodesia as well. During the summer the Northern Rhodesia legis- 
lature discussed and passed a bill to end the discriminatory practices against Africans 
in hotels, restaurants, coffee shops and cinemas. Violators were to be punished by 
the law. The new legislation was received with great joy by the Africans and with 
indignation by the white settlers — first of all the mineworkers. And when the act 
entered into force on September 1, the settlers at first tried to hamper the enforce- 
ment of the law by provoking brawls and staging demonstrations. On September 
2 the settlers at Kitwe demonstrated and prevented by force the Africans from enter- 
ing the hotels and other public places or tried to turn them out of there. The police 
intervened and arrested a few of the most pugnacious demonstrators. And when 
the police were assaulted, they broke up the crowd with tear gas. The next day a 
fight broke out at Ndola between settlers and Africans. The scuffle left two injured 
persons and several damaged cars. The police dispersed the brawlers but arrested 
none. 

Seeing that force was no use, the settlers tried to get round the law by various 
tricks (for instance, they declared restaurants and picture theatres to be club premises 
and put up the notice “for members only”, or simply charged higher admission fees 
to Africans). All this, however, was in vain, and they had finally to give in. After 
several months of negotiations the European mineworkers also understood that 
the time of racial discrimination was over, and on November 5 the European miners 
union voted 1,868 to 1,288 to lift the “colour bar” on the mines, stating at the same 
time that a uniform wage system should be set up in which skill would be the only 

standard. _ _ . . . c . 

On August 5 Kaunda sent the British Prime Minister and the Colonial secretary 
a telegram inviting them to dispatch troops to Rhodesia. At the same time he cabled 
Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, requesting him 
to use his influence to protect the Africans and the liberal-minded Europeans, to 
bring the British government to send troops and, for the sake of peace, start negotia- 
tions for a constitutional reform. 

On September 29, 1960, the British Colonial Secretary announced that a conference 
would be convened within six months, at the same time as the constitutional con- 
ference of the Federation, to clarify the constitutional status of Northern Rhodesia 
and that the aim of both conferences would be to ensure that the Africans received 
a greater share in the governing of both the Federation and the member countnes 

In December 1960 both Kaunda and Nkumbula went to L°nd(m on behalf ot 
their parties to attend the two conferences scheduled for January 1J61. 


The London Conference in February 1961 

The conference was supposed to open towards the end of January, but since 
delegations only from Kaunda’s Independence Party, Nkumbula s National Con- 
gress and Moffat’s Liberal Party had arrived on time and because the two settler 
parties Welen sky’s United Federal Party and the right-wing Dominion Par- 
r St away, the conference held no plenary meetings for the time being. Discussions 
Zok Jl.ce behind the scene, in the expectation of the »«ler^ pmrng m taten 
I„ foot representatives of the settlers were already m London and bilked nith 
Macleod behind closed doors, trying to win him over to their 
British government, was imder strong pressure from both sides. Kai nda, Nkumbula 
and the chiefs’ delegates, as well as the Liberal Moffat, demanded the enforcement 
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of the “one man, one vote” principle, consequently an African majority, both in 
the Legislative and the Executive Council. The Conservative majority of the British 
Parliament, on the other hand, supported the right-wing settlers and protested 
against acceptance of the African demands. 

The situation was still more envenomed by the fact that Federal Prime Minister 
Weijsnsky ordered the mobilization of two territorial battalions made up of Euro- 
peans. Press correspondents reported from Lusaka also that the police was preparing 
for t he state of emergency and the establishment of internment camps for thousands 
of Africans, and further that, plans were made to call in South African troops. Right- 
ist settlers of Northern Rhodesia cabled the British government, demanding the 
arrest of Kaunda, whom they accused of having threatened to revive the Mau Mau 
movement. At the same time a representative (by the name of Botha !) of the Euro- 
pean mineworkers oi Northern Rhodesia said that it would be better to postpone 
the Northern Rhodesia constitutional conference. Then Kaunda and other Africans 
called on Prime Minister Macmillan (who received them in the presence of Macleod, 
Sandts and Bcti/er) and strongly protested at Welensky’s military arrangements. 
They were joined in their protest bv Labour and Liberal M.P.s who labelled Welen- 
sky’s action as a provocative step; but Macleod replied that it was a question of 
preventive measures, which should be endorsed. At the same time 05 lory M.P.s 
tabled a motion protesting against the government’s constitutional proposals. 

The African delegates had been wajting for two weeks to get a look into Macleod’s 
constitutional proposals, but his draft was still kept secret from the Africans, and 
only the settlers’ representatives (who w r ere officially absent from the conference) 
were allowed to see it. (A high official of the Federal Home Office, Evans, took a 
copy with him to Salisbury.) At last the conference met on February 14. Macleod 
briefly spoke of the principles of his draft, but without making its text public. An 
African representative said angrily after the short meeting that Macleod had been 
expected to present detailed proposals for the franchise and the composition of the 
Legislative Council, but he had offered only general principles instead. 

The text of the constitutional proposals was still not made known to the British 
Parliament. The number of Tory M.P.s protesting against this secrecy had already 
risen to ninety, so that a split threatened in the Conservative Party. 

The futile discussion about the different minor details proposed by the Colonial 
and Commonwealth Office to reconcile the view’s of the settlers and the Africans 
regarding the issue of the franchise continued until the 17th, when the conference 
was closed without any result. (The settlers wanted to subject the franchise to high 
qualifications in order to prolong their rule, while the Africans demanded a franchise 
that would secure an African majority.) The African delegations led by Kaunda 
and Nkumbula issued a joint statement describing the talks of the past days as a 
“political comedy”, and joined the liberal Moffat in releasing a half-page statement 
to be published in The Times, appealing to the British government against the 
settlers’ pressure and pointing out that the European interests in Northern Rhodesia 
could be safeguarded for the future only if power was passed into the hands of the 
African majority. On the other side, the Colonial Office announced that it was going 
to publish a White Paper on the two-month-long conference. 

Kaunda and Nkumbula called on the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and told them bluntly that the British government was responsible 
for the failure of the conference, since it had yielded to Welensky’s pressure, and 
they demanded that the conference be reconvened immediately. Macmillan refused 
to comply and called upon the African leaders emphatically to reassure their followers 
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that the discussions that had gone on for two months “had helped to clear the atmos- 
phere” and a new conference would be called in case of necessity. 

When leaving Kaunda said: “The British government has deceived us.” 

The same day when Kaunda and Nkumbula talked to the Prime Minister in 
London, the British government gave instructions to redeploy the British troops 
stationed in Northern Rhodesia and to alert them as an “emergency measure in the 
interest of public security”. 


Political Crisis in Northern Rhodesia 

On February 20 the U.N.I.P. and the African National Congress jointly addressed 
an open letter to the Queen, requesting independence for Northern Rhodesia imme- 
diately, but hardly had 24 hours passed when they retracted, obviously because 
thev came to know that in the Cabinet meeting of February 20 Macmillan had 
talked over the situation created by the unsuccessful conference and had presented 
the governments’ proposals to be published in a W’hite Paper the next day. The 
African leaders thought it better to wait for the government’s proposals. 

Next day Macleod in parliament set forth the proposals published in the White 
Paper, which concerned essentially the composition of the legislature and the govern- 
ment. The draft provided that 15 members of parliament should be elected by Afri- 
cans, 15 by Europeans, and another 15 by Africans and Europeans on a common 
roll, and the government should have 10 members, including two African and two 
European members of parliament. Macleod emphasized that in the last analysis 
the future parliament and government of Northern Rhodesia would have an African 
majority, but for the time being the two races should get a chance for equal repre- 
sentation. The fact that the scale would be tipped to one side or the other by those 
so-called “national representatives” who enjoyed the confidence of both races was 
supposed to promote co-operation between Europeans and Africans and the emergence 
of an inter-racial society. The elaboration of details on the principles outlined in the 
White Paper and the definitive wording of the draft constitution — since neither side 
could be made to agree during the conference — should be left to the British Governor 
of Northern Rhodesia, who would negotiate in Lusaka with the political leaders. 

Macleod intended this hypocritical speech to put down the resistance of both 
parliamentary parties, but he attained just the con t ran-. The Labourites were critical 
of the obscurity of the proposals which in their view could not ensure an African 
majority, while the right-wing Tories objected that the proposals enabled the Africans 
to obtain a majority. (Ninety-eight Conservative members submitted a written 
motion to parliament, identifying themselves entirely with Welensky’s point of 
view.) Commonwealth Secretary Sandys also took the floor and, to reassure the 
Africans, severely criticized Welensky for his provocative statements which, in 
his (Sandys’) view, served only to deepen the mutual distrust of Africans and Euro- 
peans. The Conservative members were shocked to hear Sandys speech censuring 
the Prime Minister of a Commonwealth country, but Macmillan was only nodding 
approval of what his colleague said. 

If the British government did not succeed in reassuring the Africans, it did succeed 
in confounding their leaders: these did not understand what the British government 
really wanted. Kaunda. who had been listening from the gallery, spoke of Macleod s 
scheme in the following terms: “I am not saying it will work or not w-ork. I do not 
know it. I onlv know half of it. I am not in a position where I can decide anything. 
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On February 21 Welensky told an audience of 300 at the United Federal Party’s 
congress in Salisbury that the Federation had come to a crisis, and added: I hope 

that we will be able to come to an amicable agreement with the British government. 
Whatever the state of things, it is my intention to stand firmly on the principles 
that have seen this party into power — at whatever cost.’ 

The Northern Rhodesia executive of Welensky’s party, John Roberts, called 
the British proposals “diabolical”, and said that if the United I’ ederal Party and 
the Dominion Party, which endorsed Welensky’s opposition to the British govern- 
ment, joined efforts and formed a united front against the Northern Rhodesian govern- 
ment, they would be able to countermine every arrangement of the British officials. 

The Federal Defence Minister in a radio message on the same night ordered four 
battalions of the Royal Rhodesia Regiment to be mobilized and its reserves to be 
called up. 

On February 22 five Ministers of Welensky’s party resigned from the Northern 
Rhodesian government in protest against the British government 8 constitutional 
proposals. That same day Welensky declared that the British government had 
broken with the partnership principle it had advocated so far and was prepared, 
under African pressure, to pass the helm of the country into the hands of irresponsible 
elements, 1 but he, Welensky, would prevent this by all available means. He announc- 
ed also that he had ordered 5,000 territorial troops to be called up and that the 
Federal government had issued an ordinance to suspend capital exports from the 
Federation. At the same time rumour had it, evidently not without his knowledge, 
that the Prime Minister was going to dissolve parliament and call new general elec- 
tions which should give him authority to urge the independence of the Federation 
and secession from the United Kingdom. 

The African leaders branded Welensky’s statement and attitude as a provocative 
manoeuvre and warned the Africans to keep calm. A member of U.N.I.P. said: 
“The Federal Government may actually be intent on provoking our people into 
acts of violence so that they can declare a state of emergency here and we are guard- 
ing against that.” 

On February 23, an hour after the arrival in Lusaka of its delegation which had 
been to London, the U.N.I.P. held a meeting to report on the conference. The vice- 
chairman of the delegation, Mosa Kapwepwe, called Welensky “the white Tshombe” 
and remarked, referring to the military arrangements: “Let us not be provoked 
by the steel helmets of the police and the Federal Army. If the British people are 
not prepared to defend us, we will defend ourselves because that is a natural instinct. 

The same day, twenty-five of the Northern Rhodesian chiefs met in Lusaka and 
accepted the British proposals as temporary measures promising some progress 
to the Africans, but they demanded further extension of the franchise and reaffirmed 
their claim that Africans must have the majority in the Legislative and the Executive 
Council. Finally they expressed “grave concern” over the mobilization ol white 
troops, which even the most peaceable Africans regarded as a direct challenge. 

Still on February 23 an ultra-rightist organization, the “Federal Fighting lorce , 
held a meeting in a Lusaka movie theatre, where about 1,200 people attended. 
The speakers heaped gross insults upon the British government, especially Secretary 


1 In his report on this statement by Welensky the London correspondent of Neue Zurcher^ 
Zeitung made the following comment: “To the Salisbury government ‘racial partnership* 
has so far meant the maintenance of the settlers’ rule, and ‘power in responsible hands’ the 
supremacy of the white minority and utter discrimination against the black majority.” 
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Macleod and Governor Hone (as well as Moffat, the liberal settler politician, 
whom they called the “white Kafir”). The participants pledged support to Welensky 
who they hoped would soon obtain independence for the Federation and sece&sion 
from the United Kingdom. When the principal speaker concluded his speech by 
shouting into the mike, “The English out !”, the frenzied crowd of settlers burst 
into a prolonged thunderous ovation. 

Some settlers made no secret of having large supplies of hidden firearms. The 
colonial administration feared that extreme elements would provoke clashes with 
Africans. Governor Hone therefore spoke in the radio to render account of the Lon- 
don conference and to warn the population to keep calm. He spoke of the British 
constitutional proposals as a “realistic solution” which was “intended to be genu- 
inely non-racial ... to help to close the wide gap that exists in our political life today”. 
He alleged that “the plan does not stipulate a majority for either race nor deny it 
to either race. It does not deal in terms of race at all.” 

Kaunda, before leaving London on the 23rd, gave a news conference at the air- 
port and made a placid, moderate, but categorical statement. He described Welen- 
sky’s remarks as “irresponsible outbursts and the reference to partnership of races 
as “mendacious appeals to racial prejudice”. He claimed that it was possible for 
all races in my country to live and work together in peace and friendship, but we 
do not want to hear any more humbug about partnership”. He stated that Welensky 
was incapable of introducing a non-racial modem system of government. He caUed 
upon the Europeans living in the country not to back up W elensky a irresponsible 
actions, not to follow him on the road of racial prejudice and not to heed his invita- 
tion to use violence against Africans, for the only way to avoid repeating the tragedy 
of the Congo was: not to follow the Belgian example. 

Nkumbula, on the other hand, who had a mind disposed to confused bombastic 
phrases and extremism, was not only confounded but even misled by the British 
government. On February 20 he still threatened that Africans would respond to 
violence with violence: “If we are provoked by Sir Roy Welensky, if he starts pulling 
the trigger, shooting down Africans, we shall not tolerate. \\ elensky will get l . 
The moment he starts doing that we will meet him with violence.’ 

But a few days after, when leaving London, he made a statement at the airport, 
affirming that in the confrontation between Welensky and the British government 
the Africans should take sides with Britain: “Much as we African nationalist leaders 
are opposed to the scheme which Colonial Secretary lam Macleod has proposed for 
Northern Rhodesia, we wifi, without doubt, side with Britain in the event of Sir 
Roy revolting against Her Majesty’s Government, We believe the British Govern- 

ment is the lesser of the two evils. ^ 

Considering the “menacing situation” in Northern Rhodesia, the Federal govern- 
ment enforced further military precautions On February 24 leave "“SfJ 
with the police, and on the 26th it was decided to form two new battalions of the 

“National Guard” composed of settlers. w f «x- .n 

On February 25 the South African government assured \\ elensky of its 
moral support”, and Foreign Minister Louw of South Africa in parliament glonfied 
Welensky as the “defender of white civilization”, and concluded m these words. 
The time may come when South Africa, Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the 
Portu^l Sritonea will have to join forces to preserve white civilization on the 

At MACMiLLYN and his Cabinet felt uneasy about the crisis in Northern Rhodesia. 

w” . d Zbed them »„ net the discontent of to 

of Welensky and the settlers. They found it necessary to appease Zelensky lor 
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two reasons. First, they wanted to avoid the heavy blow which the British Empire 
would face if Welensky carried out his threat, if the Federation seceded from Britain. 
Second, Macmillan, who was already preoccupied with the forthcoming Common- 
wealth conference, cherished the hope that with Welensky ’s help he would succeed 
in preventing the Union of South Africa from leaving the British Commonwealth. 

Therefore the British High Commissioner for the Federation, Metcalfe, was 
urgently recalled for reporting.* Upon his arrival in London on February 26 he first 
met Sandys and then was received by Macmillan in the presence of Macleod 
and Sandys for a long talk. According to the official version they decided that, in 
order to control the situation in Northern Rhodesia (to prevent possible bloody 
riots), Europeans and Africans must be made to meet again at the conference table. 
Further developments showed, however, that this was not the point, but they decided 
to appease Welensky by means of personal persuasion. 

Earl}’ in March Welensky again went t-o London at Macmillan's invitation and 
spent weeks in confidential talks with the British Prime Minister, who entertained 
him to lunch and dinner on several occasions. He had parallel talks with extremist 
elements of the Conservative Party whom he managed to win over to his cause. 

Welensky got what he wanted. With his talks lasting for two weeks and his 
propaganda manoeuvres in the British Parliament he not only won the support 
of the Tory majority of parliament but managed to prevail on Macmillan and his 
colleagues to put aside for the time being even the not too encouraging proposals 
contained in the White Paper and to promise further talks — without fixing a date. 
Macmillan's office issued an official statement saying that the British government 
was prepared “to consider proposals within the framework and general spirit of 
the White Paper and the statements by ministers in the House of Commons which 
may be put forward by the political groups in Northern Rhodesia", and that “due 
regard will be paid to the considerations which the Federal Government have brought 
to the attention of the United Kingdom Government." 

Before leaving London on March 20, Welensky commented upon the govern- 
ment's statement and expressed his satisfaction that the British government had 
stopped forcing the implementation of its original Northern Rhodesia scheme, adding 
that that was what he had wanted to get from his talks with Macmillan. 

Macmillan’s double-tongued statement and Welensky's self-complacent com- 
ment convinced the Africans that what they had feared had come to pass: Welensky 
suceeded in frightening Macmillan by asserting that the Northern Rhodesia con- 
stitutional reform might lead the settlers in Southern Rhodesia and the Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia to rise in revolt, and thus he got the British government to 
drop the constitutional reform for the time being. 

Kaunda, whom the protracted London talks of Welensky and certain measures 
taken by Governor Hone 1 in the first half of March had led to believe that the British 
government would not yield to Welensky's pressure, was now compelled to return 
to his former position that the only passable way of the African struggle for inde- 
pendence was leading through passive resistance. 

In the first days of April 1961 a new political party was formed in Northern Rho- 
desia — the United National Republican Party (U.N.R.P.). Its leader, Dixon 
Konkolo, stated that his party would fight to make Northern Rhodesia — like 


1 For instance, he appointed a colonial official and three liberal settlers (among them Mof- 
fat who was in league with Kaunda) to replace Welensky’s men who had resigned from the 
government. 
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Ghana and India — ■ an independent republic within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. One of the principal demands of this party was the claim for the introduc- 
tion of an election law with a turnout of two million voters. (The population of Xorth- 
thern Rhodesia in 1961 was nearly two and a half million.) 

In April 1961 Kenneth Kaunda took part in an African Freedom Day ceremony 
in New York, after which he gave a press conference in the headquarters of the 
Council on African Affairs. He explained in detail that his party wished to achieve 
the country's independence by means of passive resistance. At the same time in 
reply to a recent menacing speech by Welensky; he pointed out that the Federal 
Prime Minister’s refusal to allow a progressive change towards majority rule was 
proof of his own political and moral bankruptcy. 


New Talks in Lon/Ion 

During the London talks in February Macleod had originally intended, in the 
spirit of the Monckton recommendations (though with some difference), to secure 
broader African representation in parliament. But, yielding to pressure from two 
sides — Welensky, on the one hand, and the right wing of the Conservative Party 
on the other — he gave up this plan, and the conference ended without any result. 
Governor Hone of Northern Rhodesia, after long consultations with Welensky 
and African leaders, worked out new constitutional proposals but did not make them 
public for the time being. Kaunda and Moffat stated that the new constitution 
would perpetuate the white minority regime and they refused to take part in its 
preparation. 

The Governor, who went to London in mid-June to present his proposals to the 
British government, threatened resignation in case the government would submit 
to Welensky’s pressure. On June 19 Macmillan and three of his colleagues (Mac- 
leod Sandys and Butler) had a conversation with Hone and discussed his pro- 
posals in Cabinet the same night. Neither the proposals nor the Cabinet decision 

were published for the time being. _ _ , 

Kaunda also flew to London and warned the competent ministers that, in case 
thev would revise to Welensky’s liking their original scheme which m February 
the'v had refrained from carrying out under Welensky’s pressure he could not 
guarantee that he would be able to hold the Africans in check as before with the 
slogan of non-violence. Moffat also came to London to help Macleod and the Gover- 
nor against the pro-Welensky members of the British government and parhament 
Labour P.M.s reminded the Colonial Secretary not to let himself be diverted 
from his previous proposals to find favour with the settlers. Macleod gave the 
elusive reply that the “scope and spirit of the constitution would remain 

11 "welensky first sent Minister of Law Greenfield to London to represent his 
point of view. On June 25 Welensky tried to bring pressure to bear on the 
British government by having his Defence Minister issue a eomnnunque on the 
manoeuvres of t he Federal air force to be held in common with the South Aincan 

ai H f epre P ared to go to London a few days later. He was waiting at the Salisbury 
airport (he already had his luggage checked m) when an unexpected phone cu 
3 from London from Commonwealth Secretary Sandys. What they talked about 
was not divulged at the time, but something important must have happened, because 
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the Prime Minister did not board the plane bound for London, but remained in 
Salisbury. 

On June 26 Macleod submitted his new constitutional proposals to the House 
of Commons. He claimed that the changes he had made in the proposals contained 
in the White Paper of February 17 would assure “a substantially increased number 
of African members" in the Northern Rhodesian legislature. But the fact was that, 
while the complicated electoral S3 r stem envisaged in the new draft increased the 
number of African members to some extent, the majority in parliament — and 
consequently the power — was still ensured to the European settlers. And this pro- 
vision was couched in confusing and complicated terms which the British govern- 
ment found fit to deceive the Africans, making them believe they would get a chance 
of obtaining the majority in parliament. 

In this awareness Welensky and his associates heard Macleod’s announcement 
with pleasure and satisfaction. Federal Minister of Law Greenfield, after phoning 
Welensky to report on the events, gave a news conference where he expressed his 
agreement and qualified the new draft as “a big stride ahead” which would make 
it easier for Welensky’s candidates to win at the elections. At the same time he 
did not fail to add, in order to hoodwink the Africans, that he did not find the solu- 
tion entirely satisfactory because the achievement of an African parliamentary 
majority on its basis was still “possible but not probable”. Welensky himself, 
in the Federal Parliament in Salisbury, also praised the new constitution as “a reason- 
ably workable document” that might “promote a moderate and non-racial approach 
to the problems of government”. 

But the Africans were not to be deceived by the British government and the racist 
settlers. On the following day Ivaunda, speaking on behalf of his party, censured 
the constitutional proposals in biting terms, declaring that the British government 
might no longer rely on the trust of the African population of Northern Rhodesia, 
whom it had cheated vilely when offering “Welensky’s puppets the parliamentary 
majority on a silver platter”. He announced also that his party would boycott the 
new constitution. 

Also the party of the Indian minority indignantly rejected the constitutional re- 
form. However, in the British Parliament the Labour opposition, which had until 
then spoken up eloquently in favour of the African cause and violently attacked 
the government, now suddenly backed down. Its leaders, Gaitskell and Callaghan, 
while stating their displeasure, assured the government of their understanding. 

Governor Hone was aware that the new constitutional reform would create a 
tense situation in the country. It involved the risk that Kaunda, who had so far 
done his best to keep back his supporters from resorting to violence, would no longer 
be able to restrain the indignant masses. Therefore the Governor warned Kaunda 
privately of the danger to which his party would be exposed if it left the path of 
legality. 

But the development of the situation in Northern Rhodesia did not solely depend 
on what Kaunda was going to do. Welensky thought it necessary to take 
further military precautions. A few days after the communique on the joint manoeu- 
vres of the Federal and South African air forces (the day following the publication in 
London of the new constitutional proposals), it was officially reported that the Fed- 
eral Defence Minister had had talks in Luanda with the Portuguese Governor-General 
of Angola. 

In June Kaunda proclaimed the new tactical programme of his party, calling 
upon the Africans to exercise passive resistance to the government schemes without 
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resorting to violence. Leaders of the party made propaganda for this tactic at mass 
meetings throughout the country. Since a number of sabotage acts 1 were officially 
imputed to U.N.I.P. members, the Federal government banned the party in the 
Northern Province of Northern Rhodesia and dispatched there 400 African riflemen 
under European officers to reinforce the troops and police. 

Kaunda, who was apprised of the event while waiting at the Salisbury airport 
on his way to an international youth conference in Dar es Salaam, denied that his 
party would have had anything to do with sabotage and said: “There can be no 
justification whatever for troop movements at the present time. They only excite 
the people and aggravate the tense situation. This action means the end of any under- 
standing between the races.” 

On August 11 the U.N.I.P. cabled Prime Minister Macmillan, asking him to send 
British troops to Northern Rhodesia to restore order. Kaunda, on the other hand, 
who was staying in London, gave a press conference on August 13, w r here he appealed 
to the people of Great Britain to get the British government to accept a Northern 
Rhodesia constitution securing an equitable African representation in the legislature. 
He said he did not appeal direct to the British government because he had completely 
lost confidence in it. He added that if the government was unwilling to comply, the 
Africans would continue fighting according to a prearranged plan, but this plan still 
barred the use of violence. 

Back in Lusaka on August 18, Kaunda publicly burnt his identity card and de- 
manded that the British government send a commission of inquiry to Northern 
Rhodesia where police and troops had killed more than thirty Africans. (Police re- 
ports admitted only 11 fatal cases having occurred in the course of a month.) He 
also said that the passive resistance action of his party had nothing in common with 
the arsonists and other saboteurs. 

Based on police reports, the Northern Rhodesia colonial administration on August 
22 banned U.N.I.P. also in the Luapula district adjoining the Northern Province 
and empowered the provincial police authorities to make arrests without a warrant. 

On the same day at Kabuta-Kombanija, in the Luapula district, the U.N.I.P.’s 
provincial headquarters was set to fire and reduced to ashes. The police explained 
the case by alleging that the burning had been due to revenge, since the population 
bore grudge against the party, and local party members were displeased with Kaun- 
da’s programme of non-violence. 

On August 23 Kaunda again announced the start of a new campaign of passive 
resistance in protest against the constitutional proposals: he would bombard the 
British political leaders with letters of protest, invite the Africans to arrange the 
burning in public of their identity cards and tax receipts, and launch a broad-based 
strike movement. “The only charge I bring against myself today is that I trusted 
the British government beyond measure”, he said in conclusion. The same da\ 
Kaunda addressed identical telegrams to President Kennedy of the United States 
and Secretary-General Hammarskjold of the United Nations: “The massacre of 
Africans and the deportation of village people still continue in the Northern Pro- 
vince and Luapula district. I appeal to you for intervention and for the considera- 
tion of the question at an emergency session of the UN General Assembly. I ask you 
also to study the situation with Mr. Macmillan." Simultaneously Makasa, the Tan- 
ganyika representative of Kaunda’s party, cabled Macleod and called upon him 

i It was alleged that Africans provided with arms were marauding in the region of Abercom 
and Kasama; three Africans were arrested for wrecking a road bridge, etc. 
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to intervene “to save the lives of Africans who are being killed in your name”. And 
in a statement to the press he called attention to the fact that the authorities were 
preparing to arrest Kaunda, the leader of the banned party. 

Despite the fact that Kaunda and his party had called the Africans to non-violent 
resistance, a spontaneous massive armed resistance was browing in the Northern 
Province and Luapula district. A report of August 25 told of the disarming in the 
Northern Province of 300 Africans who, equipped witli modem firearms, had assaulted 
the police stations. The report admitted the killing of 18 Africans. 

Early in September sporadic riots occurred on the Copperbelt and in the capital, 
Lusaka. The U.N.I.P. grew so rapidly that its leaders obviously were unable to get 
all party branches to keep to the adopted line. A report of September 7 put the num- 
ber of Africans arrested during the month-long disturbances at 1,890, including 971 
U.N.I.P. members. Several leaders of the party were arrested on the charge of in- 
citing to rebellion. 

Welensky, who was alarmed as well at the Northern Rhodesia unrest as at the 
military action started by the central Congolese government and the United Nations 
forces against the separatist Katanga Province bordering on Northern Rhodesia, 
flew to Lusaka on September 7 to talk over the situation with Governor Hone and 
the Northern Rhodesian government. After his return to Salisbury he took “a pre- 
cautionan* measure to protect the Northern Rhodesia border following the outbreak 
of violentfighting in Katanga”: he commanded infantry and mechanized troops and 
air force units to the Katanga frontier of Northern Rhodesia. 

In this connection Welensky spoke in the Lusaka parliament where he unmasked 
himself as a reaetiona^ colonialist demagogue. He labelled the United Nations inter- 
vention in Katanga as an “utterly irresponsible action”, “a serious threat to our 
security”. He said that “the whole record of the United Nations in the Congo is a 
disgraceful example of the techniques of a bull in a China shop”. But he praised 
the separatist rebel Tshombe and promised to give “as much support and succour 
as we possibly can to the people of Katanga ...” “Arrangements are already in 
hand to receive refugees, who will be treated as political refugees forced to flee be- 
cause of their democratic beliefs.” 

Macmillan flatly rejected the proposal of Kaunda for the British government to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the recent events in Northern Rhodesia. In his 
reply to Kaunda he stated that the official reports had convinced him that the 
security organs of Northern Rhodesia had acted with “commendable restraint” to 
oppose the provocations of riotous extreme elements. Kaunda said the reply de- 
pressed him and added: “If there are to be more deaths in Northern Rhodesia,! 
must blame them on the British Government.” He said also that the door was still 
open for talks, although the Prime Minister’s reply was “obviously a slam of the 
door, right in my face”. 

This notwithstanding, Kaunda continued his personal talks in London first with 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs Perth and then repeatedly with Macleod. 
Before his departure from London, on September 13, the Colonial Office issued an 
official statement saying that the talks about changes in the constitutional proposals 
would be resumed as soon as the recent riots in the country ceased. 

On his way home Kaunda conferred with Kenyatta in Nairobi and with Nyereh 
in Dar es Salaam. In Nairobi he said he had been pleased to read the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s statement of the day before, which held out the prospects of further constitution- 
al discussions. He stated that in the actual circumstances he regarded it as his duty 
to do his utmost to ensure that order was restored in his country. 
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By the end of September the riots were practically brought to an end. A report of 
September 29 mentioned the arrest of about 2,(300 Africans, of whom more than 1,900 
were convicted, several U.N.I.P. members among them. 

Minor disturbances still took place in October. For example, on October 4, soldiers 
clashed with Africans in a suburb of Ndola. The police opened fire on the brawlers, 
killing an African and wounding two. 

On October 19 Kaunda on a visit to India held a press conference at New Delhi, 
where he said that in Northern Rhodesia the Africans who made up the vast major- 
ity of the population were treated as “fourth-class citizens”, but his party, which was 
waging a non-violent struggle to obtain reforms from the British government, had 
scored significant successes. He said that Britain faced the alternative of building 
“more prisons” or granting “our legitimate rights”. 


Controversies over the Constitutional Reform 

On February 27, 1962, the British Cabinet approved, and the next day Maudling 
presented to the Commons, the new draft of the Northern Rhodesia constitution, 
under which the Legislative Council would consist of 45 members: 16 members 
would be elected by 70,000 Europeans, another 15 by two and a half million Afri- 
cans, and the remaining 15 would be elected on the so-called “national roll” of Euro- 
pean and African voters. But every candidate would have to poll, in addition to the 
votes of his own category, a certain percentage of the votes on the other ballot. And 
this percentage figure was set so that Macmillan himself admitted that the Euro- 
pean candidate had to receive one of every 25 African votes, and the African can- 
didate had to obtain one of every 8 European votes. 

This provision was a compromise between the proposal of February and that oi 
June 1961; as is knowm, the former proposal had been rejected under pressure from 
Welensky, who viewed it as an excessive concession to Africans (who were not 
satisfied with it either), and the second met with the indignant opposition of the 
Africans because it was made to suit W elensky s intentions. 

The government presented the new draft, claiming that it offered the Africans a 
change of obtaining a “small majority” in the Legislative Council. !n reality the 
government started from the premise that under such an electoral system neither 
the Africans nor the Europeans would be able to win the absolute majority, so that 
they would be compelled to form a coalition government or to make mter-part} 
agreements. There were some who naively thought that under this system sea * 
the legislature, and consequently ministerial places, would be accessibie to persons 
who enjoyed the confidence of both races. Only Welensky and his ad herents ; sp^chi- 
fied about a serious African majority, although it is hardly 

believed in it. Their bitter attacks oil the British government came in ver> handy 
for the latter to use it, as an argument toward the Africans ^ 
don was opposed to Welensky’s policy and wished to satisfy the * Africans. In fa t 
the British government was still hoping that such and similar halfwaj measu * 
would perpetuate the settlers’ rule and rescue the Federation. 

To the Africans, however, it was beyond doubt that the new measure was also 

111 The ^.bhi^ decision^till before its presentation to parliament, was made known 

bS >'» «•« “ h » i " f ' ,n " od " EL ' ;,s,IY 

accordingly. 
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Welensky immediately flew to London uninvited, to make a last attempt to 
prevent parliament from passing the reform. He repeatedly talked for hours with 
Macmillan, Sandys and Maudling. He threatened that he was ready to resort to 
any means, including the use of armed force, to stop the disintegration of the Feder- 
ation and maintain the settlers' minority regime. 

Prime Minister Whitehead of Southern Rhodesia, who was also staying in Lon- 
don, made a provocative statement to the press. He alleged that Southern Rhodesia 
had a well- tested constit ution which promoted the progress of the Federation towards 
an inter-racial society. But to protect this development, the Federation had to 
thwart the aggression coming from the north, because African peoples “talk of their 
coming to liberate our people. Our people don't need liberating. They are much more 
free than the people who want to liberate them." 

In the British Parliament the majority of the Conservative Party, which had so 
far supported Welensky and had helped him to put pressure on the government, 
was now divided. Some M.P.s were invariably against the constitutional reform, but 
the moderate majority were in favour of its adoption, because they were convinced 
that the new r constitution still safeguarded the European majority. The Labourites 
pursued a double-dealing policy. Their spokesmen, Healey, accused the government 
of betrayal, because in his view' the constitutional provisions did not meet the re- 
quirement of equal rights, since Europeans w T ere granted favours which ten times 
surpassed the rights accorded to Africans. Nevertheless, he concluded his speech 
with this remark: “In spite of that we hope the African leaders will accept 
these proposals and co-operate in carrying them out in the forthcoming elec- 
tions." 

Katjnda and his party were resolutely against the new constitutional proposals 
because they saw r in them new hypocritical manoeuvres of the British government. 
Still before the publication of the draft, Katjnda reminded the Africans to be pre- 
pared to go on strike and sit through six months even, should the British government 
again yield to Welensky’s insistence. When the proposals were made known, the 
leaders of the party took a unanimous stand against them. Kamalondo, the party’s 
representative in London, stated: “To us, also the constitution called new is unaccept- 
able, and this would bring us no change." And Kaunda said in Lusaka that, if the 
British government stood by its scheme, “the negotiations might get to an impasse". 
At the same time he demanded that Welensky be immediately arrested in London 
and detained in custody until the issue of the constitution was settled. To support 
this demand he claimed that to his knowledge Welensky was planning to arrest 
Governor Hone of Northern Rhodesia and to proclaim the secession of the Feder- 
ation from the United Kingdom. 


The Question of Northern Rhodesia before the United Nations 

Throughout April and May 1962 the UN Special Committee on decolonization 
was discussing the question of Northern Rhodesia. Kaunda, who was heard by the 
Committee, demanded the immediate release of his country from the Federation 
and its constitution as an independent state. In his statement he said that Britain 
refused to end the policy of racial discrimination in Northern Rhodesia, and he 
requested the United Nations to send out a Commission to look into the situation. 
He also charged that Welensky, to defend the dominating position of the big foreign 
companies having interests in Northern Rhodesia and Katanga, was colluding with 
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the Congolese secessionist Tshombe, who jeopardized the independence and unity 
of the young Republic of the Congo. 

The Soviet Union submitted a draft resolution, by which the United Nations 
should call upon the United Kingdom to grant independence to Northern Rhodesia 
immediately, that is still in 1962. On May 16 the Committee adopted a resolution, 
by 12 votes to 4 (those voting against it were Australia, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United States), demanding independence for Northern Rhodesia without 
setting a date, and proposing that the forthcoming session of the General Assembly 
include again in its agenda the question of Northern Rhodesia. 1 

On his way home from New York, Katjnda on April 25 made a statement in 
London, emphasizing that eighty per cent of the armed forces of the Federation 
consisted of Boer mercenaries recruited in the Republic of South Africa. 


Elections in October 1962 

The new Constitution came into force in September 1962 and the new elections 
took place on October 30. Kaunda’s United National Independence Party put up 
candidates in all 45 constituencies, Welensky’s United Federal Party ran in only 
28 electoral districts. (It saw no point in setting up candidates in areas with an over- 
whelming African population.) Further participants were Nkumbula’s A.N.C. and 
Moffat’s Liberal Party. Characteristically, Nkumbula and Welensky agreed 
between themselves not to let their candidates stand against each other s party in 
four constituencies but to support each other’s candidates there. , 

Welensky’s party won 15 seats, the U.N.I.P. 14, and Nkumbula s party obtained 
5 seats. Eleven seats remained undecided for different reasons. To settle the issue 
by-elections were called for December. (Moffat’s Liberal Party gamed no seat an 

decided its own dissolution.) _ ^ , 

The election results did not truly reflect the relation of forc ^®* 1 examp ’ 
Welensky’s party which won 15 seats was supported by only one-fifth of the voters, 
while two-thirds of the electorate voted for the U.N.I.P. which gained 14 seats 
In connection with the elections in Northern Rhodesia an interesting incident took 
place - in Katanga. About a hundred Northern Rhodes.an workers emp oyed in 
the Katanga mines on October 30 dropped in at the British Consulate in Elisabeth- 
ville with the intention of voting, since under the law those staying 
entitled to vote. When they were told that only seventeen c. rhem bad the ngM to 
vote, thev vented their anger by throwing a barrage c. stones at the Consulate ™‘ ld 
[n g , ’injuring also the Consul on the head. Katangese troops dispersed them and 

arrested fifteen protesters. 

Further Talks in London 

Towards the end of November, between the October elections and the by-elections 
, , i ii • Dftflflmber Kaunda a<min flew to London to try once again, togcth 

.o revise the constitution which h.d come 
force in Sopiembcr. end which * hurtful to African interests, or to work out 
another constitution satisfying the African demands. 

i Th e U.S. representative tried to block the resolution by presenting a meaningless counter 
proposal, but the Committee rejected it by a large majon y. 
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At the October elections Nkumbula still had been in league with Welensky’s 
party to obtain the majority, but when his scheme failed he scrapped this pact. 
Kaunda now tried to talk Nkumbula into a pact of their two parties with a view 
to forming a coalition government, thus to prevent Welensky’s United Federal 
Party from coming to power again in Northern Rhodesia and from thwarting the 
liquidation of the Federation. To win Nkumbula over to his plan, he arranged for 
him to meet Nyerere and Kenyatta; moreover, he made it possible for Nkumbula 
and his party to join P.A.F.M.E.C.S.A., 1 of which he was President. 

In the course of the preceding weeks Kaunda had repeated meetings and talks 
with Tshombe, in spite of the fact that, as a supporter of the Pan-African movement 
of unity, he condemned Tshombb's separatist policy. He did so, on the one hand, at 
Nkumbula 's request (who in the past, as also at the October elections, had enjoyed 
Tshombe's financial support), with a view to persuading Tshombe to continue giving 
financial aid to Nkumbula even after entering into coalition with the U.N.I.P., and. 
on the other hand, because as a representative of P.A.F.M.E.C.S.A. he wanted to 
prevail upon Tshombe to give up co-operation with Welensky. 

On December 3, still before talking with Butler in London, Kaunda and Nkum- 
bula had another meeting. On his way to New York Bomboko, the Foreign Minister 
of the central Congolese government, stopped in London to meet Kaunda and 
Nkumbula. Namely the Congo government took alarm at the talks between the 
Northern Rhodesian leaders and the separatist Tshombe. Present at the meeting 
were also Koinange (secretary of P.A.F.M.E.C.S.A.) of Kenya and Munanka (Nye- 
rere's parliamentary secretary), as well as the London envoys of the governments 
of the Congo and Tanganyika. All the participants reassured Bomboko that neither 
the African leaders of Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika nor P.A.F.M.E.C.S.A. 
had changed their view that Katanga was an integral part of the Congo and that 
Tshombe must come to terms with the central Congolese government. 

Kaunda’s and Nkumbula's joint talks in London seemed to be successful. The 
two politicians issued a communique stating their satisfaction with their conversa- 
tions with Butler and reiterating their demand for the dissolution of the Federa- 
tion and the drafting of a new Northern Rhodesia constitution in accordance with 
the wishes of the African majority. At a press conference they gave in common, 
both seemed confident that after the by-election of December 10 they would be in a 
position to form a coalition government. Nkumbula expressed the opinion that 
Welensk\ t 's party had already resigned to the unalterable fact that Northern 
Rhodesia should have an African government, and he stressed his firm determination 
to maintain the economic contacts between the two Rhodesias. Speaking in the same 
sense, Kaunda said in reply to a question that he had no personal grudge against 
Welensky, and that he had even offered him the directorship of the railways of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Subsequent events did not verify the optimism of the two African leaders. Still 
before the by-elections Welensky sent three ministers of his Cabinet to London to 
make new efforts to influence Butler and other leaders of the British government 
and to prevent the disintegration of the Federation, as well as to delay the inde- 
pendence of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

And Welensky's intrigues were not entirely in vain. True, he could delay the 
break-up of the Federation for a few months only, but the peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia had to wait nearly two more years to get rid of the colonial yoke. 

1 See Vol. IV. Chapter XV. 
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Strikes and Riots 

On March 13, 1962, fourteen women members of the U.N.I.P. tried a peculiar 
new form of demonstration: stripped to the skin and shouting “Freedom ! ”, they 
rushed into the Lusaka propaganda office of Welensky's Federal Party and clamour- 
ed for the country's independence and secession from the Federation. The police 
arrested the women, put some clothes on them and carried them off into the station 
house. In the jail the women again undressed and continued the naked demonstra- 
tion. 

In April, before the forthcoming federal elections, several bloody clashes occurred 
between followers of the U.N.I.P. and the African National Congress. In Ndola the 
incidents resulted in eight dead and over twenty wounded Africans. The bodies of 
three victims were accompanied to the burial place by two thousand people. In the 
brawls lasting for four days several people were wounded in Lusaka and also at bort 
James, the centre of the tobacco plantations. 


Miners Strike in May 1962 

In May the African mine workers went on strike, which lasted twenty days with 
the participation of about 32,000 workers from nearly all Northern Rhodesian mines. 
The African Mine Workers' Union demanded a wage rise and a paid leave of thirty 
davs a year. It complained that while 5,000 European miners earned an aggregate 
yearly pay of £15 million, 37,000 Africans got £0 million only. During the stnke the 
police arrested over fifty African workers. The European miners, who were forbidden 
by law to strike, supported the wage strike of their African mates by slowing down 

P10 Eac C hday of strike meant a loss of 2,150 tons of copper and cobalt, and thus the 
mining companies lost £330,000 (about £1 million) every day. 

The strike ended at last with a compromise between representatives of the mmmg 

companies and the mine workers’ union. 

In August 1962, in the small mining town of Chmgola the followers of the l .JS.l. - 
and the African National Congress clashed again. The police squad sent to the scence 

Work was stopped and higher wages were demanded by the workers of the wpper 
foundry in Ndola in September and by the Afncan mine workers of Rhokana m 
November and those of the Roan Antelope Copper Mines m December On December 
13, 6.800 African workers went on strike because of the unfair <b ° Z 

mates Five days later the Ndola copper iounders stopped working m token ot 
with the strikers. In January 1903 the African inn, eta of Nchanga and 

Chumbula w r ere striking. 


By-elections in December 1962. Coalition Government 

The December by-elections brought no change. As eight out of the eleven seats 
still remained undecided, the legislature had only 37 

the election law ensured 15 seats in advance to Euro^ and Nkumbula entered 

into an election pact with Welensky s party, tins party had ^ 

were won by the U.N.I.P. (though polling three quarters of the vote) and bj the 
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party of Nkumbula. This circumstance compelled Kaunda to press for the formation 
of an African coalition government. When the elections were over, Kaunda and 
Nkumbula called on the British Governor and asked for his consent to the formation 
of a coalition government. At the same time three members of Welensky’s Federal 
government were in London and attempted to persuade Secretary of State Butler 
to prevent the emergence of an African government, but these efforts were in vain. 
On December 14 the coalition government was formed with Kaunda as Minister of 
Local Government and Nkumbula as Minister of Education. The key positions in the 
government. — the departments of agriculture and mining, as well as communications 
and industry — were filled, in this so-called “African government”, by European 
officials. 

The Fight of the Coalition Government for the Dissolution of Federation and the In- 
dependence of Northern Bhodcsia 

On December 19 Butler announced that the British government recognized the 
right of Nyasaland to withdraw T from the Federation. The following day Kaunda, 
with reference to this statement by Butler, declared in Lusaka that Northern Rho- 
desia vindicated the same right, all the more as the economic difficulties brought up 
in objection to the secession of Nyasaland were non-existent in relation to Northern 
Rhodesia. 

On February 1, 1963, Kaunda attended the Nyasaland liberation festivities. 
When he arrived at the Salisbury airport on his way home from Blantyre, the 
Southern Rhodesia security police stopped him from boarding the plane bound for 
Lusaka and detained him for seven hours. 

Early in February the coalition government submitted a motion to the Legislative 
Council. It was for an appeal to be made to the British government, asking its 
immediate consent to the withdrawal of Northern Rhodesia from the Central African 
Federation. On February 14, after six days’ heated debate, the Legislative Council 
adopted the motion by 21 votes to 14. 

At the end of March Kaunda and Nkumbula went to London to talk again with 
Butler. On the ground that it was decided that Nyasaland would secede from the 
Federation and become independent, 1 they demanded the immediate dissolution 
of the Federation and the drafting of a new constitution for Northern Rhodesia. 
Butler’s response this time was encouraging. 

After Kaunda had returned to Nyasaland, the United National Independence 
Party on April 7 organized a big rally in Lusaka, where Kaunda reported on his 
London talks. The Africans received with enthusiasm the news of the promised se- 
cession from the Federation. Before the meeting was opened, the attendance there 
buried a huge coffin bearing the inscription “Federation”. Kaunda in his speech 
demanded that the Northern Rhodesia troops which were under the command of 
Welensky’s federal government be immediately placed under the African govern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia, and stressed that the powers of the federal departments 
dealing with the affairs of Northern Rhodesia should be handed over to the African 
government. 

In May Kaunda again went to London to confer with Butler. 

On June 24, 1963, Kaunda urged Governor Hone to prepare the final text of a 
draft constitution. At the same time he gave a news conference at which he made it 

1 Nyasaland was granted self-government on February 
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known that the United National Independence Party and its coalition partner, the 
African National Congress, had come to a complete agreement. 

Despite the co-operation of the two party leaders, clashes between members of 
the two African parties did not stop. A battle, which lasted two days in the vicinity 
of Kitwe early in June, resulted in eight dead and several injured. A similar clash 
occurred on June 17 in the village of Chingolo in the Nchanga mining area, where the 
police used tear gas to stop the brawl. When this proved ineffectual, they fired a 
volley. The toll was put at several killed and twenty seriously wounded. 

In August 1963 the United National Independence Party won a new major success, 
this time in Barotseland, w here it gained all 25 elective seats on the National Council 
at the first elections held on the basis of universal suffrage. 

In the meantime the negotiations about the new constitution went on between 
representatives of the British government and the party leaders of Northern Rho- 
desia (Kaunda, Nkumbula, and John Roberts, leader of a white liberal opposition 
group named the National Progress Party). Though no promulgation of any new 
constitution followed, yet on September 4, 1963, the colonial administration made 
public that in January 1964 parliamentary elections would be held in Northern Rho- 
desia on the basis of universal suffrage, with only a few seats being reserved for the 
European settlers, and promised that after the elections the country would receive 
a responsible government and internal self-government. 

After that, in October 1963, the police reported new clashes of Africans, this time 
between members of the U.N.I.P. and followers of the Lumpa sect, in the Luangwa 
Valley in the eastern part of the country. The clashes, which lasted four days 
running, left six dead and more than thirty injured. 

Towards the end of December similar fightings broke out in the district of Chin- 
sali, in the north of the country, and demanded a toll of four dead and twenty in- 
jured Africans. 


Elections in January 1964 

During its eighteenth session the UN General Assembly discussed the July 1963 
report of the Special Committee and, in its resolution adopted on the ^commendation 
of the Committee, noted with satisfaction that the legislative elect.ons under the 
new Constitution would be held in January 1964, expressed the hope that the tem- 
tory would achieve independence in the nearest possible future, and requested _ the 
British government, in consultation with the newly elected government of Northern 
Rhodesia, to fix the date for accession to independence. 

The elections took place on January' 20-21. 1964, and resulted 
victory of Kaunda’s United National Independence Party wh.ch von 
while ‘Nkumbula’s African National Congress and the white settlers 

Progress Party each obtained 10 seats. .. , , Prime Minister 

Q n t he dav following the elections Kaunda was installed as fir>t Prime Mm 
of the next day there was formed the country s first All- 

Af rion.n cfovpm ment with 13 members. 


sweeping 
55 seats, 
National 


The Provisional Government ( January to April 1964) 

£ , the la 'l^I^tie^r^ the ^piv pa ration s 

fnr tbcfinaT talks on Northern Rhodesian independence to take place in London m 
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M-iv and on ihe arrangements for establishing future external relations. Its pre« 
occupations, besides trying to do away with the inter-party differences, concerned 
the elimination of racial discrimination and the enforcement of respect for democratic 
liberties. In this endeavour the government was given much trouble by the African 
National Congress, Nkumbula’s opposition party, which continued to demand new 
elections prior to independence. This was of course opposed by Kaunda’s party, 
which had won a sweeping victory at the recent elections. Nkumbula’s supporters 
tried to prevail upon the government by committing attempts on the life of one or 
another member of the majority party. It was for such an armed assault causing 
grievous bodily harm that on March 12 the Broken Hill court sentenced Edwabd 
Liso. the second parliametarv leader of the A.N.C., to ten months in prison. 

But the government was not deterred from its political line by such attempts of 
the opposition either. 

During the first few months of 1964 altogether 806 political prisoners were given 
amnesty and released, among them several members of the opposition party, the 
A.N.C. 

One of the main concerns of the government was the democratization of public 
education by providing appropriate school facilities for Africans. In January 1964, 
at the start' of the new half-year term, the integration of schools was carried out. 
Schools which had until then been accessible only to the children of Europeans, 
opened their doors to African children. But this reform which was so important polit- 
ically brought little result from the practical point of view, because only few African 
parents could afford to pay the high tuition required by European-operated schools. 
Before that there were separate schools for Europeans and Africans, but tuition in 
the African schools was free. 

Kaunda and his government were much preoccupied with the problem of qualified 
personnel needed bv the state machinery of the future independent country. It 
could be predicted that after independence some of the British officials would leave 
the country, while only few Africans had the necessary higher qualifications. The 
country badly needed capable doctors, lawyers, teachers and chiefly technicians and 
building engineers. For lack of establishments of higher education in the country, the 
first task was to enable as many Northern Rhodesian students as possible to get 
higher professional qualifications in advanced countries of East and West. (Until 
then such facilities had been available only in the United States, but not in the field 
of the most important technical sciences.) 

Characteristic of the atmosphere created by the provisional government was that 
in early March the African railway workers’ union organized a political strike. The 
strike was intended to be a demonstration against European railwaymen, who, still 
in the spirit of racial prejudice, treated their African colleagues in a humiliating 
manner and often even manhandled them. All African workers rallied as one man to 
the call of their union. All over the country the strike was joined in by about 6,000 
railwaymen from Lusaka, Livingstone and Broken Hill. 

In April representatives of the Northern Rhodesian government and plenipotenti- 
aries of Barotse King Mwanawina Lewanika, after a week-long negotiation, announc- 
ed in a joint communique that their two countries wished to win independence as 
a unitary state. (By the terms of a treaty of 1890 between Britain and Lewanika’s 
predecessor of the same name, Barotseland had so far been a separate British Protecto- 
rate within the boundaries of Northern Rhodesia.) 

During preparations for the May conference the Kaunda government was occupied 
mainly with the following three problems. 
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At a press conference given in Lusaka on February 28 Kaunda announced that at 
the ljondon conference in May he would insist that his country should be proclaimed 
independent on October 24, United Nations Day, which was also the date of the 
tenth anniversary of the foundation of his party, and that he would protest against 
the constitutional provision reserving ten parliamentary seats for Europeans. The 
second concern was the fact that £88 million out of the state debts of the Federation 
was passed to the debit of Northern Rhodesia, and the government found the sum 
too high and the distribution inequitable. It had therefore decided to request British 
aid for the payment of the debt. The third pressing problem was the settlement of 
the affairs of the British South Africa Company. This corporation of veritable rob- 
bers, which by the grace of Queen Victoria was making a yearly profit of £8 million 
bv leasing out the mineral rights of the country, had thus pocketed more than £170 
million in seventy years, without contributing to production, merely by eoUwtmg 
mining duties. Part of this amount had been paid out as dividends, and the rest was 
invested in production abroad (in South Africa and Canada). Thus the government 
found it absolutelv imperative to expropriate this company and was prepared to b 
confronted with exorbitant demands of the company when the issue of compensa 

ThougT 1 Britain, when granting self-government, retained the powera ov« 
external affairs, the provisional government found some busine 

fie in F^bruarv 1964 Prime Minister Kaunda offered the South African government 
to establish diplomatic relations between the two countries and to exchange envoys^ 
He did this out of the consideration that, before jommg the mdependent Africa 

SB 

states of Asia and Africa.) mowing number of African, Asian and 

Unlike the Republic of South Africa, a. growing e gye of independence. 

European countries an mter^t in x ortl & Congo-Leopoldville and the 

Of the African countries, first of a l\Ghana, , 1 relations with her. In 

United Arab Republic were alreac y P 1 U ^yest Germany, Italy, Japan 
the early months of 1964 represent, ^theViet Union, 
and Yugoslavia visited the country an ^ a ^ regional office in Lusaka, 

The United Nations set up its also stayed there, 

and a personal representative of Sec < . . ' 1 ^ been denied entry into South 

-i — 4 and pCT - 

mission to open their offices in , policy, holding to the principle 
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international organizations, to discuss the problem of refugee camps to be established 
for South African refugees. 

Early in April Kaunda flew to Nairobi, where he had talks with political leaders 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika to co-ordinate the fraternal assistance to be 
provided to the Southern Rhodesian independence movement which was in a critical 
position. (The crisis was due to a split in the movement, provoked by the fact that 
the racist government of Field brought a mounting pressure to bear on the British 
government to proclaim the independence of the Federation under the settlers’ rule 
and to keep the African population in a state of total dispossession.) 


The London Agreement of May 1964 

The constitutional conference held in London from May 5 to 19, 1964, worked 
out an agreement, under which Northern Rhodesia should become the sovereign 
state of Zambia by October 24, 1964. 

According to the new constitution, Zambia is an independent republic headed by 
the President. P.residential elections have to take place every time after the dissolu- 
tion of parliament, simultaneously with the election of the 75-member unicameral 
legislature. The President is also Commander-in-Chief and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, which is composed of the Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and at most 14 
ministers. 

As concerns the first President of the new state, the conference decided that the 
existing legislature should elect him by secret ballot still before October 24. Since 
Kenneth Kaunda alone stood as a candidate before the fixed date, the Lusaka 
parliament on August 25 declared him to be President-elect of the independent Re- 
public of Zambia. 

During the first six months of 1964 the Kaunda government had amnestied polit- 
ical prisoners on several occasions. At the end of June another 174 detainees were 
released, among them 40 members of the African National Congress. The total num- 
ber of those given pardon in the first half of the year thus was 650; it can be said that 
practically all the persons sentenced to prison or detained for political activities 
were set free. 

Li August the government had much trouble with the European railwaymen’s 
strike which paralyzed rail transport in the country for 16 days. Kaunda took 
strong action to put down the strike. The wage problem was ultimately settled be- 
tween the trade union and the railway directorate. 

The Mine Dispute 

The British South Africa Company was aware that it would have to relinquish its 
“rights” obtained by Cecil Rhodes’ shrewd methods. Therefore, already in February 
1964 it offered the Northern Rhodesian government to start negotiations for the 
transfer of mineral rights against compensation. Talks took place in May between 
representatives of the company and the government. But when an inquiry conducted 
by historians and legal experts during summer established that the claim of the 
company was groundless because its entire activity was unlawful, Kaunda changed 
his mind. 

Minister of Finance Wina told parliament in Lusaka on August 20 that according 
to experts the company was not and had never been entitled to collect mining 
duties. And early in September Kaunda sent a letter to the British Prime Minister, 
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Douglas-Home, informing him that a legal inquiry made by leading British experts 
had found that the British government had had no legal right to cede the mineral 
resources of Northern Rhodesia to a private company. Consequently, the treaty and 
all the transactions based upon it were legally null and void. The British South 
Africa Company had no right to collect mining duties. 

Kaunda stated that Northern Rhodesia, with accession to independence on Octo- 
ber 24, would claim unlimited rights to her copper mines and demand also that the 
British South Africa Company pay the Zambian state treasury the unlawfully collect- 
ed duties to the tune of £170 million. He outlined also the measures he would take 
in case Zambia’s claims were not satisfied. 

Finance Minister Wina went to London to talk over the details with the British 
government. Since Kaunda’s letter to Douglas-Home remained without reply, the 
Northern Rhodesian government issued a White Paper on September 21, explaining 
that the company could not have exercised the mineral rights under the 1890 treaty 
concluded with African chiefs, since the existence of copper deposits had been un- 
known at the time, and that the agreements of 1923 and 1950 were not binding 
upon the independent state of Zambia, because they had been concluded between 
the British Colonial Office and a Northern Rhodesian government in which Africans 
had not been represented. From this it would follow that it was a moral duty of the 
British government as a party to the treaty to settle the case with the company 
still before Zambian independence. 

The British government still backed the company and tried to help it to retain 
its illicit profits, the millions stolen from the Africans. On September 29 the Com- 
monwealth Office released a statement expressing the hope that the Northern Rho- 
desian government, “to save its reputation and credit”, would reach a peacefully 
negotiated agreement with the company for the transfer of the mineral rights against 


compensation. 

His talks in London having thus failed, Wina declared categorically that his 
government was ready to accept and fulfil all obligations of Northern Rhodesia, 
except those which were to be considered groundless already before the birth of 
independent Zambia. In his opinion, the government had to make clear the claims 
of this kind still before independence, and the only such claim to be made clear was 
the issue of mineral rights. Before leaving for Lusaka the Finance Minister informed 
the shareholders of the British South Africa Company that they would lose the 
mineral rights in Northern Rhodesia without compensation, because the government 

of Zambia would pay no indemnity. , „ 

Kaunda, as a sensible man of political realism, took a more flexible stand. He 
was aware that law and justice demanded that the company should pay Zambia the 
unlawfully pocketed £170 million and give up the further exercise of the usurped 
rights without compensation. At the same time, considering the actual position of 
the country, he found it absolutely necessary to settle the problem, even at the cost 
of sacrifices if need be, by peaceful negotiations before independence lest the capital- 
ists of advanced western countries should be discouraged from helpmgto promote 
economic and financial contacts with the young independent state. Therefore he 
stated his readiness to pay even a certain amount of oom^^t.on (i^gmg from 
£1.5 million to £2.5 million). But the company, claiming that the treaty would 
expire only 22 years later, demanded a compensation of at least £18 million. 

Under such circumstances, after Wina had suspended his talks in London, Kaunda 
immediately gave instructions to prepare a bill for a referendum on the nation. - 
ization of mineral rights in Zambia. 
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War of Religion in Northern Rhodesia 

Barely three months before independence Northern Rhodesia became the scene of 
unprecedented bloody riots. A veritable war of religion was unleashed in the north 
by the Lumpa sect under the self-made prophetess Alice Lenshina. 

The carnage was provoked by minor tribal conflicts. The fanatical sect leader in- 
cited her followers with religious slogans to take up arms against Africans who re- 
fused to join the sect and to fight the official authorities. Fanatical bands armed with 
arrows, spears and battle-axes assaulted dwelling houses and shops, police stations 
and other public buildings, killed people by the hundred, not sparing women and 
children either, set fire to whole villages and slew those who tried to flee from the 
burning houses. 

The fighting gangs offered fierce resistance to the police and troops sent against 
them, because their prophetess had made them believe that they were impervious 
to bullets, and they would go to Paradise all the same. She even provided them with 
“passes” to heaven — papers signed by religious leaders of the sect. 

The riots started towards the end of July in the Chinsali district of the Northern 
Province, where members of the sect killed 120 people. The government dispatched 
troops to the area and called the sect members to surrender. Since the call was to no 
avail, the troops used weapons against the rebels. Sixty-eight members of the sect 
were killed in the battle, and over 350 persons (women and young people among 
them) were arrested. 

When the riots started Kaunda and Governor Hone went to the place to see for 
themselves. Speaking in the Lusaka parliament on July 30, Kaunda called the riots 
a “national tragedy” and appealed to the followers of the prophetess to surrender. 
He repeated his appeal over the radio. 

At a mass meeting of thousands of people on August 2 Kaunda talked of the 
events of the previous week and said that new disturbances had erupted, this time 
in the Lundazi district of the Eastern Province, where 150 people had been slain, 
most of them burnt alive. He related that the fanatics locked women and children 
in the houses and set fire to the buildings — several villages were in flames. Thus far 
thousands of people had fled from Lundazi. He made known that the government 
had dispatched troops to the Lundazi district and ordered them to take the sect 
leader, the prophetess Alice Lenshina, “dead or alive”, to Lusaka. 

He called upon the population to refrain from violence against members of the 
Lumpa religion which had many followers in the northern towns of the country, 
and to leave the matter to the government. He said that the government had banned 
the sect where the occurrences had taken place, but the ban did not apply to the 
religion. “My government has no objection against the Lumpa religion as such”, he 
stated. “But the events of the past week in the Chinsali district, and those of the 
last 24 hours in Lundazi, have convinced me that the activities of certain Lumpa 
sects are incompatible with the maintenance of law and order.” He added that he 
hoped to lift the ban in a month if law and order was restored. 

The riots flared up again a few days after. Two major clashes took place, one south 
of Chinsali, the other in the village of Chipoma north of Lundazi. Ninety fighters 
of the sect were killed and several others wounded. The total death toll thus rose to 
360. 

In the Lumpa-inhabited villages the authorities had airplanes drop leaflets calling 
upon the population to keep calm, and sent officials of the administration to talk with 
the chiefs and lesser tribal headmen. Inhabitants of the Lumpa villages who had not 
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participated in the riots did not put up resistance to the officials but, for fear of 
revenge from the rioters, refused to co-operate with the authorities. 

According to an official report of August 11, the casualties up to date amounted 
to 491 dead and 344 wounded. Also hundreds of arrests were made. 

On August 12 Alice Lenshina surrendered to the government troops and, on the 
demand of the government, appealed to her followers to stop fighting and give 
themselves up. The leaflets containing the appeal were dropped by helicopters among 
the rebellious tribes, but these ignored the peace appeal and assembled in the Chinsali 
district to wait for the approaching full moon (August 23), when according to a plan 
made by the prophetess they intended to launch a new attack on the troops sent 
against them. But there was no attack, and the rebels retreated by groups to hidden 
camps in the jungle. In the villages destroyed by the rebels in the Chinsali district 
nearly 3,000 people remained without food and shelter. Many of them, children in 
the first place, contracted pneumonia from starvation and exposure. The government 
rushed to their aid with supplies of blankets, food and medicine. 

Remnants of the sect, however, continued the fight. On August 26 government 
troops liquidated a camp sheltering 400 rebels. The troops captured 50 members of 
the sect and lots of weapons (firearms, battle-axes and spears). The rest of the rebels 
fled to the jungle. The troops set free some of the captives and told them to go after 
their companions and persuade them to come back. On September 4 the troops dis- 
covered another camp of several hundred rebels. Since these refused to surrender, 
it came to a battle in which the troops lost two men. Data on the rebels casualties 
are not available. On October 12 another battle was reported to have taken pkice in 
the Luangwa Valley, where 60 sect members were killed and another l 0 wounded. 

The difficulties of the months preceding independence were coupled with another 
calamity. From the beginning of 1964 an epidemic of smallpox had been ravaging 
Northern Rhodesia, taking a toll of 142 lives in the first half of the yearly early 
August another 1,500 cases were reported, and the plague spread rapidly. Protection 
against the epidemic was made difficult by the fact that the primitive rural popu- 
lation refused to co-operate with the health workers. 

The bloodv events on the eve of independence and the difficulties m comba mg 
the smallpox epidemic clearly showed how great tasks were ahead of the government 
of the nascent independent state: the heritage of the past must ^ 

backward masses must be led out of the darkness of ignorance to the road of pro 

gr XuNDA’s definite stand and self-confident but at the same time 

ate, action against the rebels were also proof that the government of the young 

dependent state would be in the hands of a capable leader. 


Accession to Independence 

,p. , , „oc.,; a i nf .t 0 f the British government was that on Oct ober 20 it put into 
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down and not to protest — in the hopo of a peaceful settlement. Bottomley, who 
before the elections had followed the dispute with great interest and was accurately 
informed about the views of the Kaunda government, was preparing to fly to Lusaka 
to represent the British government at the independence celebration of Zambia. 
Kaunda expected to have opportunity for friendly talks and a settlement of the 
copper dispute. 

British public opinion definitely wanted a peaceful settlement, because a refer- 
endum would of necessity be accompanied by violent outbursts against Great 
Britain, while London deemed it advisable to maintain friendship and to ensure tho 
Kaunda government’s good will towards Britain. 

A leading article in The Times pointed to the City's feelings about the false titles 
of the British South Africa Company and warned against adopting a position hostile 
to the developing coun tries. The Glasgow Herald wrote that the action of the 
Douglas-Home government had been a result of pressure from the influential Anglo- 
American financial group having big interests in the Britits South Africa Company. 

Kaunda’s expectations came true. His talks with Commonwealth Secretary 
Bottomley produced results. A few hours before the proclamation of independence 
an agreement was arrived at between the British government and the British South 
Africa Company, by which all mineral rights in Zambia would be exercised by the 
Zambian government. 

This agreement was a result of compromise made possible by Kaunda’s sensible 
and realistic approach: for the sake of peace the government of Zambia paid the 
British South Africa Company a compensation of £2 million. 

On September 24, that is, a month before the country became independent, Kaunda 
announced at a press conference that after independence the post of Vice-President 
(and Vice-Premier) would be filled by Reuben Kamanga, who had until then been 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Transport and Communications, while Simon 
Kapwepwe, actually Minister c f Home Affairs, would take over the Foreign Ministry, 
and that he would take into his government tw r o Ministers of State, who should be in 
charge of defence and security affairs and civil matters, respectively. 

On October 2 Prime Minister Kaunda announced that Zambia, after accession 
to independence, would recognize the People’s Republic of China and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

On October 24 Northern Rhodesia acceded to independence and became the 
sovereign Republic of Zambia. In his speech at the ceremony Kaunda set forth the 
agricultural, industrial, cultural and health programme of the government of the 
newly independent state. 

The next day Kaunda took the oath of office as head of state of Zambia and made 
public the composition of his cabinet (with all the changes announced a month 
earlier). 

The independence festivities were marred by a rude provocation on the part of 
Southern Rhodesia. Some of the foreign guests left for an excursion to Lake Victoria. 
When their bus reached the boundary line, the Southern Rhodesian frontier guards 
forced the passengers to get off and started a special passport inspection. The pas- 
sengers were brought into line, white and black apart. After this incident the guests 
gave up continuing the excursion and returned to Lusaka. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


NYAS ALAND 




Introduction 

Of Nyasaland the propaganda of British imperialism drew an incongruous, idealized 
picture" Wanton lies were propagated saying that “about the turn of the century, 
it is probably true to say that Nyasaland had undergone a swifter transformation 
and had achieved greater stability as an entity than either of her neighbours with 
whom she is now joined in federation,” 1 as we read in the government’s Nyasaland 
Report 1957. And with regard to the post-World War II period the same report 
states that “development has been rapid, and both the economic and social structure 
of the countrv has been radically affected . . . substantial loans have been floated, a 
markedly increased measure of Colonial Development and Welfare Fund assistance 
has been received and considerable capital investment has taken place on pnvato 
account. Communications have been very greatly improved, and basic public utilities 

provided at all the main centres/' 2 , ,, , . 

With reference to the 60th anniversary of the Protectorate the report alleges that 
“notable advances . . . had taken place during 60 years of comparatively peacefvd 
and prosperous British rule. Considering the social and economic ^ndirions^h 
n revailed* towards the end of the nineteenth century, the growth of peace and prosper 
ftr^bCment of law and order, the evolution of a ^ 

sciousness together with the maintenance of inter-racial harmony, amount to a con 
siderab^'achfevement in so short a space of time.” (Nyasaland Report 19o7, p. 

people and of the 1 roUct | 1953 h Federation was imposed, the country was 
insoluble problems. . . Lntu uoo, , , and crovemment were 

peaceful and pleasant and human re a ions e often friendship . . . The 

“ v°", lhe " h “ dapr " ie to ,hc 50,md 
relationships existing between all its inhabitants. 

* Quoted by Guv Clutton-Bbock, Down in Nyasaland, London, 1959, p. 29. 

s Ibid. 

3 Op. cit p. 30. 

4 Op. cit. 9 p* 3U 
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Discussion of the preceding periods has shown how false this evaluation of Nyasa- 
land 's past is. What colonialism brought the farming population of the territory was 
intense land hunger and ruthless exploitation. While the white planters were waxing 
rich, thousands of African farmers were ruined and had to hire themselves out for 
seasonal labour in neighbouring colonies. This was the reason why sectarian move- 
ments gained ground already before World War I and the Chilembwe revolt broke 
out in 1915. The beginnings of a conscious, organized independence movement can 
be traced back to the year 1912, which witnessed the birth of the first major African 
mass movement of liberation in the Union of South Africa — the African National 
Congress. 1 

During the war there was formed the illegal Nyasaland National Congress, which 
for three decades was to remain an exclusive group of revolutionary-minded semi- 
proletarians who earlier had been to the Union, and which was unable to mobilize 
the masses under the severe colonial regime. When, after World War II, the agricultur- 
al population stirred and was showing overt discontent, the British administration 
allowed them to operate legally in order to have better control over their activities. 
The conditions of the masses did not improve after the war either, but the long- 
oppressed and weakened farming population did not budge for a while. It was only 
the danger in 1952-53 of being forced into federation and thereby under the rule 
of the racist Southern Rhodesia settlers, whose regime would have been still more 
oppressive than British colonial domination, that led broad masses to get active. 
The action which had thus started, first to prevent the imposition of federation, 
then to liquidate it and finally to secede from it, meant to the peoples of Nyasaland 
a struggle against colonial oppression and exploitation, the birth of a revolutionary 
national movement of independence. 


The Struggle of the Nyasaland Peoples against Federation 

From the time when, in 1938, the Bledisloe Commission made the first concrete 
recommendation for an amalgamation of Nyasaland with Southern Rhodesia, the 
chiefs, leading politicians and the entire people of Nyasaland rose most categorically 
against any form of federation. They all were aware that this union would bring 
with it the extension to Nyasaland of the policies of racial discrimination and segre- 
gation. 

The movement of the Nyasaland peoples soared especially high in 1952 when the 
pro-Federation propaganda of the British government and the white settlers reached 
its peak in all three territories. 

In January 1952 The African Weekly published a letter by Mwase, one of the 
most influential Nyasaland chiefs. Though he was known to be an ardent supporter 
of co-operation with the administration, Chief Mwase wrote in this letter among other 
things: 

“Be kind enough to give me a space in your paper, so that I can say a few words 
about Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. I have kept myself up to date 
in reading the newspapers and it is clear that everybody does not follow what was 
said at the Victoria Falls Conference. I deny that there was a delegate from Nyasa- 
land, European or African, who agreed to Federation . . . Nyasaland knows that if 


1 See E. Six, The History of Black Africa , Vol. II, pp. 625, 549. 
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she agrees to Federation, then she has deprived herself of self-determination . . . 

I have no doubt that if we accept iederation our children will blame us . . . We 
refused partnership at the Conference because we did not have a mandate from the 
people of Nyasaland and what we had been instructed to say by the Provincial 
and Protectorate Councils. Both Africans and Europeans stood together. We have 
a hope of attaining self-government in Nyasaland under the guidance of the Colonial 
Office. But if we federate with Southern Rhodesia, then our freedom would be gone. 
We shall have no power over our country and our people . . . We do not like to be 
forced into federation. We do not want to lose our liberty w r hich Queen Victoria 
gave us. Let us stand for our children’s liberty.” 1 

In February 1952 the administration convened the African Protectorate Council 
composed mainly of chiefs who represented on the highest level the African popula- 
tion of the Protectorate, and called upon this body to discuss and accept the proposal 
for Federation. Affer a serious discussion the Council wrote to the British Colonial 
Secretary a memorandum stating among other things: 

“This Council has read very carefully the suggestions contained in the White 
Paper 8233 upon Federation of the three Central African territories and finds that 
it cannot accept the scheme for the following reasons: 

“. . . the Protectorate status would be endangered by accepting Federation. Dis- 
criminatory laws have been passed in the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. These have not been vetoed by H.M. Government, and the African people 
concerned are yoked under these laws, a fact of which H.M. Government is fully 
aware. 

“We believe that an assurance was given in 1891 by Queen Victoria that Nyasa- 
land was declared a Protectorate on the understanding that it would inevitably 
attain self-government by the Africans, and this opportunity is eagerly awaited by 
Africans in Nyasaland. 

“We confidently expect that Nyasaland Africans will be led to ultimate responsible 
self-government by Africans . . . ” 2 

In April 1952 the peoples of Nyasaland (as well as Northern Rhodesia) sent a 
delegation of chiefs and other leading politicians to London to protest against the 
federal scheme. The delegation included members of the Legislative Council, the 
Protectorate Council, and leaders of the African National Congress. The delegate 
“sent by our people to re-affirm to Her Majesty’s Government our unanimous 
opposition to Federation”, as they wrote in a letter to The Tunes , declared: 

“We oppose Central African Federation on principle on the following grounds. 
We fear the extension to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland of the native policy of 
Southern Rhodesia if the three territories are federatkl. History has shown that that 
has happened in the Union of South Africa w 7 here the Boer policy has supplanted the 
liberal British policy of Cape Colony completely. The native policy of Southern 
Rhodesia approximates more closely to native policy in the In ion of South Africa 
than to native policy in any British African territory ... U nion native policy is 
already firmly established in Southern Rhodesia . . . The European minority in the 
three territories has striven for 25 years to create an amalgamation or a federation 
of the three territories in order to gain Dominion status and throw off Colonia 
Office control . . . We have no faith in professed safeguards for African interests. 


1 Cltttton- Brock, op. cit. t pp* 46-47. 

2 Op. cit. t p. 47. 
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The Constitutions of the Union of South Africa and of Southern Rhodesia have 
proved that they are valueless.” 1 

The presidents of the Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia African National Con- 
gresses (as members of the delegation) said in a press interview before leaving London : 

“We talk as a united people. This is the first time that traditional leaders, Chiefs 
and others are completely united with nationalist political leaders in Africa. The 
Government, which generally has the support of all Chiefs for its policies, has not 
yet managed to get the support of a single Chief for Federation . . . 

“Britain should avoid putting herself in a similar position to the Union Govern- 
ment. This would mark the beginning of the end of British influence. Nobody would 
regret this more than the Africans . . . 

“We want Europeans in our comitries provided they accept our national aspira- 
tions and treat us as human beings. That is all we ask.” 2 

The Manchester Guardian commented on this interview as follows: 

“Nothing they have seen here has shaken the Central African delegates, either 
unotficial or official, in their opposition to Federation. They reject the suggestion 
that the idea behind the Federation is economic and repeat that it is political or 
racial. They say that whatever economic benefits there might be from a closer 
working together of Nyasaland and Northern and Southern Rhodesia, the benefits 
would not be shared by the Africans. The presence at a press conference to-day of 
both unofficial and official delegates was typical of the solidarity with which the 
Africans have opposed the Federal proposals during the Conference here.” 3 

In 1953, shortly before the imposition of Federation, the Nyasaland chiefs pre- 
sented a petition to the British government and the United Nations at the same time, 
explaining their reasons in these terms: 

“From our understanding of Article 73 of the United Nations Charter we believe 
that it would be contrary to the trust accepted through the treaties with our Chiefs, 
and ratified by the United Nations Charter, for the United Kingdom Government 
to transfer its sovereignty and responsibilities in whole or in part to any other body 
or persons, or to give up any part of its responsibilities towards the inhabitants of the 
Protectorate: this would apply especially to the responsibilities of the Government 
of the United Kingdom in connection with the political, social and educational devel- 
opment and aspirations of the people, their just treatment and protection from 
abuses, and their development towards self-government. 

“It is our belief that the progress of the African people in these directions would 
be retarded and obstructed by the proposed Federation and the reinforcement of 
colour barriers which already exist in the political, economic and social spheres, 
especially in Southern and Northern Rhodesia . . . 

“We believe that if the proposed Federal Scheme for Central Africa were imposed 
on us the powers and responsibilities of Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom towards us and our economic, social and political aspirations and interests 
would be vitally and adversely affected, as indeed would be the mutual good faith 
that has existed between Britain and the African people of Nyasaland. It would be 
prejudicial to good relations between ourselves and those in Central Africa who seek 
to bring about this Federation despite our declared wishes, and, whilst claiming us 
as their ‘partners' in it, relegate us to a position of subordination to themselves. 

1 Op. cii., p. 48. 

2 Op. cii., p. 49. 

3 Ibid. 
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“We petition the United Nations, and ask Her Majesty's Government to support 
us in this . . . We ask whether it would be compatible with international law for 
people who have voluntarily placed themselves under the protection of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom to be handed over, regardless of their views and ex- 
pressed wishes, to the jurisdiction of another Government; and for territories whic- 
are Protectorates and sacred trusts to be handed over by the Protecting and Ad- 
ministering Government to another Government's jurisdiction whether in whole or 
in part.” 1 

As we have seen above, all this was no use, the Federation was imposed despite 
the opposition of the entire population of Nyasaland (and Northern Rhodesia). 

Characteristic of the unanimous anti-Federal stand of the Nyasaland chiefs were 
the stories of two highly respected chiefs, Magana and Gomani. 

N. A. Magana was bom in 1885. At the age of ten he was captured by a slave 
trader and taken to Dar es Salaam. There he was sold into slavery to a rich Swahili 
family. In 1914, after the outbreak of World War I, the Germans released him and 
recruited him in the “native troops” of Lettow-Vorbeck. After the British took him 
prisoner, in the second stage of the war he fought with the British against the Ger- 
mans. In 1922 he returned to Nyasaland, where he became a Yao chief and loyally served 
the British colonial authorities over thirty years. On the other hand, in 1953, he was 
one of the Nyasaland leaders who went to London to protest against Federation. 2 

Philip Gomani, as Paramount Chief of the Angoni tribe, had served faithfully 
the British colonialists for thirty-two years. Thousands of his tribesmen had been 
drafted into the British armed forces in both world wars. In the early fifties, like 
the other chiefs, Gomani also stood against Federation. He incited his people to 
passive resistance but warned them against using violence. In common with eighty- 
two other chiefs he signed the petition addressed to the British government and the 
United Nations. Thereupon, in the absence of Gomani (who was ill in hospital), the 
District Commissioner announced that the Federation had already been decided and 
even given the royal assent (which was untrue, since the British Parliament had not 
yet made its decision). Gomani encouraged his people to continue resisting. The 
authorities tried to persuade him to call off his appeal to the people. W hen he still 
refused, thev suspended him and transferred his functions of Native Authority 
to the District Commissioner, and ordered Gomani to leave the district in twenty- 
four hours. As he failed to follow the order, a mobile police squad was sent to arrest 
him at his home, where many of his tribesmen, concerned over the health of their 
leader just back from hospital, had gathered from the surrounding places Gomani 
put up no resistance, but his men protested and asked the police to arrest them in 
place of their sick chief. Then the police seized Gomani, took him out and hustled 
him into a police car while attacking the people with tear gas. However the crowd 
which was blocking the way stopped the car, freed the chief and vanished with him 
the woods. Gomani was first hidden in a nearby village and later a group o 
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Angoni took him across the frontier into Mozambique. But the Portuguese authori- 
ties deported the chief back to Nyasaland. While awaitmg trial, he was admitted to 
a hospital and died there soon after. 3 

jp? Chief* of Vuasaland to the Secretanj-General of the United Natioiis 
Fourth Committee of Unite* Sations Oenerat Aseembty 

(15/10/53). Quoted from Clutton-Bkock, op. cU •> PP- 49-o0. 

“srsr* London) by M1CHAM ‘ 

Scott and his book Time to Speak, London, 1958, pp. 281 -84. 
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The creation of the Federation confronted Nyasaland with serious economic and 
political consequences, largely due to the fact that the leading role in the federal 
government in charge of the political and economic affairs of the three territories of 
the Federation was played by the racialist settlers of Southern Rhodesia. 

Economically, Nyasaland was placed in a disadvantageous position. Before feder- 
ation the territory had its finances in better shape than Southern Rhodesia (whose 
public debts in 1954 amounted to £133 million as against Nyasaland ’s debts of only 
£6 million), 1 and within the Federation it was the least favoured of all: while 
the government of Southern Rhodesia settlers spent all available funds on the 
economic development of Southern Rhodesia in the first place, and N irthem 
Rhodesia rich in mineral resources in the second place, Nyasaland received hardly 
anything. 

The principal apologists of federation made it appear that the Southern Rhodesia 
investments did much good to the Nyasaland peasants, too, since they provided 
them with job opportunities and new sources of income. 2 

In fact, however, what the openings in Southern Rhodesia meant to the Nyasa- 
land peasants was the increasing hired labour employed abroad (a place of no return 
for many) and the decline of economic activity in the Nyasaland villages left without 
male labour. (We have already seen 3 that in the early thirties about one quarter 
of the male population of Nyasaland, nearly 120,000 people, had steady jobs abroad. 
In the second half of the fifties this figure rose to two hundred thousand, the over- 
whelming majority of whom were employed in Southern Rhodesia. 4 ) The new job 
opportunities created by federation did not improve the situation of the Nyasaland 
peasants, but increased the degree of their exploitation and helplessness. 

Still more serious were the political consequences of federation. The Federal 
government, following the racialist policies of the Southern Rhodesia settlers, intro- 
duced in Nyasaland, where this policy had not been enforced before federation, a 
cruel regime of police terror which was directed first to put down every opposition 
to federation and later to crush the African National Congress. This regime was well 
described in a statement released in 1958 by the Blantyre synod of the Central Afri- 
can Presbyterian Church: 

“The increase in Special Police activities and the widespread employment of 
police informers, directed against essentially law-abiding people whose only offence 
is their attitude to Federation, is creating contempt for the law as such . . . School 
children are questioned concerning their teachers, prominent visitors with known 
liberal views have been followed round the country, Europeans have been asked to 
report on the activities of their colleagues, sermons are the subject of special police 
reports, reputations are maliciously maligned with no possibility of answer or regard 
for truth, no public meeting can be held without informers or detectives being pres- 
ent . . . Other bitter fruits of Federation are similar restrictions of civil liberties 
which particularly affect Africans such as the continuance of Emergency Regulations 
preventing the free association of persons in public meetings without a police per- 
mit.” 5 


1 See Hailey, op. cit., p. 278. 

2 See, e.g., the chapter on “Federation and the Distribution of Economic Benefits’* in C. 
Leys and C. Pratt, A New Deal in Central Africa , London, 1960, pp. 95 and 97. 

3 Vol. II. p. 225. 

4 Mason, Year of Decision , London, 1960, pp. 130-131. 

5 Clutton- Brock, op. cii ., p. 136. 
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The fact is that the colonial government itself also did not conceal its intention 
and called upon the Africans in the most impudent frankness to act as informers. 
The Nyasaland information bulletin wrote this: 

“It is the Government’s intention to clean the country of Congress now and to 
keep it clean always. ... Do you know of any member of Congress living near you 
who has not been arrested ? Do you know of any group of Congress members near 
you who are plotting to cause trouble ? If you do, you must tell the Boma, so that 
these wicked people can be arrested and removed from your area. Tell your District 
Commissioner or your nearest Government Officer the names of any Congress member 
you knpw has not yet been arrested. You can either report personally to a Govern- 
ment Officer or, if you prefer to remain anonymous, send an unsigned letter to your 
District Commissioner or Police Officer, giving the name and address of any 
Congress member still at large. (There is no need to put a stamp on the letter.)” 1 ® 

It is thus no wonder that the new regime bred distrust and desperation among the 
Africans. A European settler gave an objective description of the situation as follows: 
“In Nyasaland since 1953 . . . the whole atmosphere has changed. People of all 
races from the top to the bottom of society are aware of it. It is becoming increasingly 
manifest in outbursts of violence. On the surface life goes on much as usual; beneath 
it human relations have been bedevilled by ‘Federation’. Mutual understanding be- 
tween Government and people, missionaries and congregations, European and African 
and often between sections of the African people themselves have been steadily 
undermined. Respect, confidence and friendship are on the decline. Among African 
people as a whole, confidence in Europeans as such is ebbing away. ‘We have lost 
faith in Europeans, missionaries, the Protectorate Government and the Government 
of the United Kingdom. We don’t really trust any European now. They say one 
thing and mean another. Federation is a trick, and we have been betrayed and cheat- 
ed.’ These are no idle remarks by a street-corner agitator, but the frequent considered 
statements of the most responsible Africans of the land. The loss of confidence is 
not the result of any “subversive influence’ from outside Nyasaland, nor of ‘agi- 
tators’ within. Nyasaland is attacked by neither. 20 

But the terror regime also revolutionized broad masses of the African population, 
as was stated in the above-mentioned Presbyterian declaration: 

“This Synod is deeply concerned at political developments w hich have taken place 
in Nyasaland since Federation . . . There is no gainsaying the Federation ... has 
produced a deep and widespread feeling of unrest which is like a poison among the 
people destroying race relations and leaving bitterness and hate where trust and love 
prevailed before . . . Fears for future security and political stability have increased 
and in many cases are proving to be well-founded . . . Unrest ... is found in every 
village. The people may not be politically articulate ... but they see Federation 
making Nvasaland like Southern Rhodesia or South Africa . . . They do not want 
that kind of white domination, race segregation and discrimination here. These are 
the effects of Fedarat ion which they feel and see most clearly and all their tears 
expressed in former years against Federatoin being instituted are being rea - 
ized.” 3 


1 Op. cit., p. 147. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 131-132. 

3 Op, cit., pp. 138—139. 
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The Struggle of the Nyasaland Peoples for Secession from the Federation 

The peoples of Nyasaland intensified and perpetuated the struggle against feder- 
ation after its imposition. The African National Congress, this true mouthpiece of 
the will of the people, devoted all its energy to the unrelenting fight for the secession 
of Nyasaland and for the dissolut ion of the Federation. 

The essence and purposes of this staunch resistance provoked by the imposition 
of Federation are pertinently described bv Guy Clutton-Brock in his afore-citcd 
book: 

“The opposition of Congress to Federation is not the result of negativism or iso- 
lationism. The Minister of Home Affairs reported in the Federal Assembly that in 
spite of the Ministry intensifying its campaign to get qualified people to register, only 
seven out of a possible 7,000 African voters had registered. This was not the result 
of apathy. Nyasaland has never been more politically active. The opposition of 
Congress to Federation is the opposition of the people of the country. It is based on 
their simple and practical objection to Nyasaland, a country destined for self- 
government, being placed under the predominating political influence of Southern 
Rhodesia, a conquered and occupied territory being colonized from overseas. It is 
based on their objection to the native policy of Southern Rhodesia and to the over- 
whelming influence which Southern Rhodesia must wield under the present Federal 
Constitution and against which there is no safeguard . . . 

“Thus the opposition to Federation of the people, Chiefs and political leaders of 
Nyasaland is virtually 100% and continues, in every meeting of the Legislative 
Council, in every political gathering or assembly and wherever people are gathered 
together. This opposition is corroborated by all authoritative opinion, and the reasons 
for it were affirmed by every impartial investigation into the possibility of closer 
association with Southern Rhodesia. No economic argument can overcome the urge 
of an imprising people for self-determination in these days, and no economic consider- 
ation will deter the people of Nyasaland from the [pursuit of self-government.” 1 

The United Kingdom branch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 
in 1957 sent a delegation to the Federation. The delegation visited also Nyasaland 
and stated its impressions in its report as follows: 

“We found that the opposition was strongest in Nyasaland. Virtually all those 
with whom we spoke, whether Chiefs, African members of the Legislatures or leaders 
of Congress, and leaders of Asian organisations were unanimous in their opposition. 
To them Federation has become a symbol for the frustrations and dissatisfaction 
which non-Europeans feel about their status in society. Vocal leaders of African 
opinion in Nyasaland told us that they were ready to sacrifice the economic and 
financial advantages that accrued to them from Federation. Indeed, they do not 
think much of these advantages. They argue that Nyasaland should receive greater 
financial help from the Federation than she, in fact, does on the grounds that she 
carries the biggest population and is the poorest of the three territories.’ '(Parlia- 
mentary Delegation Report , p. 27. ) 2 

In 1954, when the British Colonial Secretary was on a visit to Nyasaland, the 
Nyasaland African National Congress stated in its memorandum presented to the 
Colonial Secretary: “We reiterate our opposition to the imposition of the Central 
African Federation against the overwhelming wishes of the African people of this 

1 Op. cit., 0pp. 56-57, 60. 

1 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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country . . . What the people of Nyasaland desire is self-government within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 1 

The ten-year history of Nyasaland under Federation is essentially the history of 
this resistance movement. 


The “Constitutional Reform ’ of 1955 

In February 1955 the administration issued a “reform”. This contained the follow- 
ing provisions: (a) the legislature (which had until then had ten ex-officio and ten 
unofficial members in addition to the presiding Governor) was enlarged to include 
two more members (an ex-officio and an unofficial member); (6) in contrast with the 
former system, in which the ten unofficial members included 6 Europeans (5 nomi- 
nated by the settlers’ associations and another appointed by the Governor), 3 
Africans and 1 Indian nominated by the Protectorate Council, under the “reform” 
the 1 1 unofficial seats w'ere divided so that 0 non-Europeans 2 were directly elected 
and the remaining 5 were still elected indirectly (that is, nominated by the Provincial 
Council). The composition of the Executive Council was unchanged, it included two 
European settlers as unofficial members and no African. 

Although the “reform” did not change the ratio between ex-officio and unofficial 
members and still ensured a European majority over the Africans, the settlers and 
the Federal government foimd even this meagre reform too much. To the Africans, 
on the other hand, it brought disillusionment, because — to use Chtrw a’s words 3 — 
it evidenced that London ignored the wishes of the Africans and left them to the 
mercy of the European minority. The fact that still no seat was given to Africans 
in the Executive Council was branded by Chirwa as a direct insult. 

The British administration put the reform into force despite the protests of the 
Africans. It hoped in vain, however, that the Provincial Councils composed over- 
whelmingly of conservative chiefs would nominate no militant members of the 
Congress to the Legislative Council: at the March 1956 elections five Congress mem- 
bers were elected to the Legislative Council, among them Chtume 4 and Cripem- 
bere , 5 who spoke in the legislature to support the policies of the Congress. In the 


1 Op. cit., p. 53. . 

2 This provision practically ruled out the possibility for the “Asians” to send representatives 
to the Legislative Council, since the voting right of non-Africans (meaning Europeans and 
Asians) wus subject to so high financial and educational qualifications that in the 19o6 elections 
only 1 ,866 out of 6,700 Europeans and 338 out of 8,500 Asians were entitled to vote. 

3 W. M. Chirma, a deputy to the Federal Parliament. See below. 

4 Murray William Kanyama Chiume, of the Tumbuku tribe, was born in 19 l 9 in A kata 

Bay district. From 1938 he was educated in Tanganyika, first at the Central School in Dar es 
Salaam, then at the Senior Secondary School in Tabora. From 1949 to 19o3 he studied a 
Makerere College in Uganda, where he founded the Nyasaland Student Association and w as 
president of its political club. Having obtained his teacher’s degree in 19o3, he taught iora 
year at Dodoma, Tanganyika, but he had to leave his job because of his P^ 1 * 0 ** d 

against the establishment of the Central African Federation. In 1955 he returned to Nj^aland 
and started coffee production in Nkata Bay district. In October of the same year he 

to the district council and the Northern Provincial Council. He took an active part in the 
of the Nyasaland African National Congress. ... . . . oa u..,, : n 1931 

5 Masauko Henry Blasius Chifembere, the son of an Anglican minister, ' 

at Fort Johnston in the Southern Province of Nyasaland. He went to se cond ar> sch 1 
Blantyre and pursued studies at Forth Hare College in South Africa. 

he worked in the colonial administration at Dedza and joined in the poht.cal 
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budgetary debate held in July 1956, for example, Chipemberk pointed out that the 
African population of Nyasaland was unanimously against Federation and further 
white immigration, and Chiume demanded that the Africans should have a majority 
representation in the Executive Council. During a three-day session of the Legislative 
Council in February 1957 the African representatives proposed that the country 
withdraw from the Federation and that all the land inhabited by Africans be detached 
from the settlers’ estates and that no permits be issued for the recruitment of workers 
to be employed abroad. Of course, the settler majority rejected these demands. 

In the 1956 federal elections two Congress members, Chirwa and Kumbikano 
were elected to the Federal Parliament. At the initiative of Chepembere and the 
absent Hastings Banda the African National Congress (which was for the boycott 
of the Federal Parliament) called upon Chirwa and Kumbikano to resign from the 
Federal Parliament. Since they refused, the Congress expelled them. 


The Role and Defection of T.D.T. Banda 1 

In 1956 T. D. T. Banda was elected General Secretary of the Congress. When 
Colonial Secretary- Lennox-Boyd told the British Parliament that the dissolution 
of the Federation was out of the question, T. D. T. Banda reacted in a very sharp 
tone, whereupon he was fined for “rebellion”. 

In September 1957 the Congress, on a motion of T. D. T. Banda, wrote a memo- 
randum to the British Governor, proposing an amendment to the Constitution so 
that the Nyasaland Legislative Assembly should have an African majority. The 
memorandum was presented to the Governor by a delegation headed by T. D. T 
Banda. 

In November 1957 T. D. T. Banda was elected President of the Congress. In this 
post, however, he did not live up to expectations: in contrast to his militant past, 
he endeavoured to push the Congress in a more moderate direction. This compelled 
the militant young members of the party (with Cshipembere in the lead) to urge 
Hastings Banda most insistently to return home. In March 1958 they managed to 
have the Congress depose T. D. T. Banda from the presidency. Banda quit the Congress 
and on May 4 founded the Congress Liberation Party (C. L. P.) with a mixed pro- 
gramme. On the one hand, he advocated the introduction of universal suffrage, 
general school education, an end to the “colour bar”, and self-government for Nvasa- 
la,nd within the British Commonwealth; on the other hand, he condemned every 
kind of violence, took a stand for the restoration of the former standing of chiefs 
and for the inviolability of private property, and called to fight for a new federation, 
consisting of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, to supersede the exist- 
mg Central African federation. The new party, which was based almost exclusively 
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in r. I). T. Banda s birth-place, the district of Nkata Bay, came to no major role in 
politics. 

On June 13, 1958, Hastings Banda and Chepembere went in deputation to 
Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd in London to press for a new Constitution of 
Nyasaland. 

At the Legislative Council meeting of July 1, 1958, representative Chepembere 
on behalf of the African National Congress said: 

“The Chiefs of this country and their people will go on struggling for liberation from 
their federal entanglements until their general object of freeing Nyasaland has been 
achieved, and they will go on struggling for the establishment of a truly representa- 
tive Government in this country until that object too has been achieved. There will 
be no surrender, and there will be no going back.” 1 


Hastings Band/xs Return and Take-over 

On July 6, 1958, Hastings Banda returned to Nyasaland, where he was given a 
cheering welcome by the people. In an interview given on the occasion he said that 
the reason why he had come home was that he intended to win self-government for 
Nyasaland through peaceful negotiations. In the first few days the colonial adminis- 
tration was looking favourably on him, because it expected him to be a moderate 
leader of the movement, but it drew back from him as soon as he raised his voice 
against the Federation. 

On August 1, 1958, Hastings Banda was elected President of the Congress at its 
annual meeting, and he took into the leadership two of the most militant party 
members, Chiume and Chepembere. 

In the following months he made a tour of the country, carrying on a propaganda 
campaign in favour of withdrawal from the Federation, and winning large masses 
for the policies of the Congress. In more than one place it came to clashes between 
his audience and the police. The meetings where Banda proposed to speak were 
often banned. 

Since the British government failed to respond to the initiative which the Congress, 
through its delegation sent to London in June, had made with a view to obtaining 
a new Constitution, Banda started negotiations with officials of the local colonial 
authorities, but to no avail. 

In December Banda attended the conference of African states at Accra. When 
he returned from Ghana, the proposed mass demonstration to welcome him at the 
Blantyre airport was banned by the police. 

That same month the colonial administration submitted to the Legislative Council 
a bill intended to give the police large powers to disband meetingsand protest marches. 

The situation in the country became ever more tense, so much so that this was 
fullv clear even to moderate elements who did not agree with the radical programme 
of the Congress. Chirwa, for example, though refusing to comply with the demand 
of the Congress that he resign from the Federal Parliament, found it better not to 
attend its meetings. And a European Protestant minister, Andrew Doig, who had 
for years been a member of the Federal Parliament for Nyasaland African interests, 
resigned his seat on the grounds that he could not represent the African interests 
in a legislature which ignored in advance every demand of the Africans. 

1 Cr.uTTon- Brock, op. cit., p. 50. 
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The Congress judged the critical situation more accurately. Chitembere even 
declared: “Anything like moderation will never get us anywhere . . the only lan- 
guage which British imperialism can understand is the language of extreme conflict.’’ 

The Events in January through March 1959 

Seeing no hope for success throuth negotiations, the Congress held a special meeting 
on January 25, 1959, and after discussing the situation, it resolved that the struggle 
that has already begun for self-government must be continued by all means, violence 
included. 

In the course of January and February 1959 demonstrations took place in several 
towns. Clashes broke out between the demonstrators and the police called out to 
disperse them. In Zomba, for instance, 32 women were arrested, whereupon the 
people proceeded to the prison, directed volleys of rocks at public buildings and cars, 
and the police had to use stench bombs to break up the crowds. Similar cases occur- 
red in Blantyre, too. On February 21, 1959, at the request of the British Governor 
of Nyasaland, the federal government dispatched troops from Southern Rhodesia to 
Nyasaland to put down the “disturbances”. That same day Hastings Banda called 
on the Chief Secretary of the administration and warned him that deployment of the 
troops would only envenom the situation, but his warning fell on deaf ears. 

Since the “disturbances” continued, the Governor threw the troops and police 
into action against the demonstrators. Arrest followed arrest, which in turn provoked 
new mass action to free the arrested persons. 

On March 3 the administration proclaimed the state of emergency, banned the 
African National Congress, and ordered 250 leading members and other militants of 
the Congress arrested. 1 

After the arrest of the Congress leaders the British Colonial Secretary in London 
said that the Nyasaland authorities had found evidence that the Congress was pre- 
paring for a carnage. On March 23 the British government published a White Paper 2 
in which it accused the Congress of having planned the assassination of the Governor, 
the Provincial Commissioners and other high officials of the colonial administration! 
This slander was then spread by the government press. 

Neither the brutalities of police and troops, nor the arrests of the African leaders, 
nor the campaign of slander could stop the mass movements. The demonstrations 
went on, the participants — either unarmed or armed with axes, lances or clubs — • 
offered resistance to the police that were armed to the teeth and instructed by the 
authorities to use their weapons against the people. 

Ihe unrest spread to many villages, too. To calm down the “rioting” population, 
troops on jeeps were dispatched, and the African peasants were fined collectively or 
carried aw r ay and put to hard labour. The inhabitants of many a village fled from 
retaliation into the woods. 

According to an official report published by the colonial administration on May 6, 
19o9, the events in March alone led to the arrest of 851 Africans, 245 of whom were 
released later, the rest were sent to trial. The death toll was said not to have reached 
more than fifty. Other sources reported that more than 50 people had been killed 


2 * taying in Southern Rhodesia at that time and was arrested there. 
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and hundreds wounded, including 23 soldiers and policemen. On a single occasion 
at Nkata Bay, where the troops fired into the crowd demanding the release of the 
arrested demonstrators, the bloodshed resulted in at least twenty deaths. 

The colonial administration succeeded in restoring “law and order” bv April, but 
the arrests and the police terror did not come to an end. 

Ghiume, who at the time of the events had been abroad, started an international 
campaign for the termination of the state of emergency, the release of the arrested 
Africans and the dissolution of the Federation. 


The Devlin Report 

The British government appointed a four-member Commission under Justice 
Patrick Devlin to investigate into the events of February-March 1959. The un- 
animous report of the Commission was presented in July 1959. It stated that the 
British government and the English settlers had been absolutely unjustified in 
assuming that the disturbances had been the result of subversion and a conspiracy 
to massacre white politicians. In the opinion of the Commission, the cause of the 
riots was to be found in the growing anger of the African masses over the abuses of 
authority and the police terror applied against the Africans, as well as in the fact 
that the British government had failed to respond to the request of the African 
National Congress for the elaboration of a new' Constitution. At the same time the 
Commission, contradicting itself, found it warranted and inevitable in the given 
circumstances for the British Governor to have declared the state of emergency and 
deployed the police force against the demonstrators. The British government re- 
fused to accept the findings of the report as to the character and causes of the riots, 
but approved in entirety the section written in excuse of the Governor’s action and 
the annex containing the Governor’s note of self- justification. 


The Formation of the Malawi Congress Party . Struggle for the Release of H. Banda 
and Others 

After his release Orton Chirwa on September 30, 1959, founded a new political 
organization called the Malawi Congress Party, to reunite the adherents of the sup- 
pressed Congress. Chirwa occupied the presidency of the party for the time being 
on the understanding that the ex-leaders of the Congress, as soon as they were set 
at liberty, would take over the direction of the party. In its programme issued with 
300 signatures the new party demanded the immediate discharge of the arrested 
political leaders, as well as universal adult suffrage, and an elected African majority 
in the Legislative Assembly’, and it took a stand against the Monckton report for 
the Commission’s failure to take up the issue of secession from the Federation. 
Two days later the party had 2,000 paying members, and this figure rose to 15,000 
by the end of November. 

In December 1959 Chirwa went to London to urge the release of the political 
leaders from arrest, the liquidation of the Federation, and the drafting of a new 

constitution for Nyasaland. . 

British Prime Minister Macmillan visited Nyasaland during lus tour ot Atnca 
towards the end of January I960. On arrival at the airport on January 25 he was 
received by a crowd of 300 demonstrators who clamorously demanded the release oi 
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Hastings Banda. The police dispersed the demonstrators and arrested one of them 
— a member of the Malawi Youth Association. 

On January 26 the Mayor of Blantyre gave a dinner in honour of Macmillan. 
Around the hotel where the high guests were to meet, a crowd of nearly 300 Africans 
assembled and received the British Prime Minister with loud boos. About sixty 
people unfurled banners and posters inscribed with slogans demanding the release of 
Banda and the dissolution of the Federation and decrying Welensky and the 
Monckton Commission. 

The rest of the people expressed their views by shouting similar slogans and per- 
forming martial songs and war-dances. Upon instructions from European officers 
the police, after attacking the crowd with truncheons, arrested fifty demonstrators. 
The clash lasted all in all forty minutes and was stopped only by a sudden tropical 
cloudburst. Meanwhile, in the hotel restaurant, Prime Minister Macmillan proposed 
a toast to the great economic benefits which Nyasaland derived from the existence 
of the Federation. 

After Mac millan 's visit the colonial administration tried to calm down the 
Africans by releasing the arrested people. According to the official report made public 
on February 8, over 140 persons out of those arrested in the past few years had been 
released since January 1, and 227 were still in jail. Another official communique, 
dated March 10, spoke of the discharge of 40 Nyasaland political prisoners and put 
the number of those still under arrest at 181. 

The African masses, however, could not be appeased. A contributing factor was 
that, in the first half of March, the Earl of Home as Commonwealth Secretary met 
in a ten-day conference with two leaders of the Federation — Federal Prime Minister 
Welensky and Prime Minister Whitehead of Southern Rhodesia. The latter threat- 
ened to take countermeasures (withdrawal of Southern Rhodesia from the Federation) 
in case the British government would make concessions to the Northern Rhodesia 
nationalists. As a result of these talks the Earl of Home said in his statement on 
March 15 that Nyasaland was a backward territory, an African slum country, and 
its becoming independent was ruled out for long years to come. At the same time 
new arrests were made. On March 23, for instance, at Mlanje, a village situated about 
40 miles from Blantyre, the police threw tear-gas bombs into a crowd, which was 
demonstrating for the release of thirteen Africans just arrested. The police put another 
six Africans under arrest and beat up four others. 

The Release of Hastings Banda. Banda's Talks with Maeleod and His Propaganda 
Trip to London and New York 

On March 24, 1960, Macleod arrived in Blantyre, and on April 1 Banda was set 
at liberty. He flew home from Gwelo in Southern Rhodesia where he had been 
detained, and on April 3 he conferred for one and a half hours with Macleod and 
the British Governor of Nyasaland. On April 7 he flew to London. On his way he 
made a visit to Tanganyika, w r here he had talks with Julius Nyerere. At the London 
airport he was received by a group of 70 African residents, who rendered him an 
enthusiastic ovation and voiced slogans demanding an end to Federation. 

On April 8 Banda gave a television interview in which he emphasized that his 
party wanted self-government for Nyasaland at once. At the same time he spoke 
appreciatively of Macleod, calling him “a great man, a good man, a Christian 
gentleman”, “who understands our aspirations”. On April 12 he spoke to a rally 
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arranged by Labour M.P. Fenner Brockway and said among other things: “[Our] 
next hurdle is to break the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland . . . There can 
be no true self-government for Nyasaland within the Federation.” He stressed at 
the same time that the European and Asiatic settlers might remain in Nyasaland 
even after accession to independence. He said: “I have nothing against them at all. 
We are not going to confiscate any property, personal or otherwise. We are not anti- 
European or anti-Asian, but we are anti-domination and on that there can be no 
compromise.” 

On April 14 Macleod reported to the British Parliament on his visit to Nyasaland. 
He expressed his conviction that the release of Banda had lessened the tension in 
that territory. He announced that during summer a conference would meet in London 
to work out a democratic constitutional reform, which — unless new disturbances 
occurred — might be expected to produce results. He said also that most of the 
people still in detention would be released before the opening of the conference. 

Banda left London for New York, where he spoke about the racial policy of South 
Africa before 1,500 people assembled in the City Hall of New York on the occasion 
of African Freedom Day on April 14. Banda described this policy as “the cancer 
of the world” which was spreading also to the Rhodesias, Nyasaland and the Congo, 
and which had to be extirpated by revolution. But this revolution, he added, should 
not necessarily be fought with machine guns. He criticized the United States for 
its supporting the South African economy by purchases of gold and diamonds, 
instead of applying economic pressure upon the government of South Africa. 

A few days later, in an interview given to the U.S. News and World Report he 
reiterated that the European settlers might work unhampered even after independ- 
ence and, while further European immigration would be barred, capital investment 
from abroad — even from the United States some time — would be welcome to 
Nyasaland. He said that in his opinion Communism had no ground in Africa, but 
he did not fail to add that, should the American capitalists refuse to provide economic, 
financial and technical assistance, the African countries would be compelled to turn 
towards the East. In the meantime the British administration of Nyasaland made 
it known on April 22 that since April 1 (the date of Banda’s release) 12 more Africans 
had been discharged and that still 130 persons were in custody. 

In May Banda left New York and returned to Nyasaland. 

The constitutional conference that had been promised by Macleod was indeed 
convened for June 25. At first H. Banda was against the conference, but AIacleod 
managed to persuade him to attend. The conference met m an atmosphere that was 
far from auspicious. In the preceding weeks the country had been m a ferment of 
unrest. At the beginning of June the strike of six hundred bus drivers ahnost totahy 
blocked the communication between the Eastern and Central provinces o 
tory. On July 8 the arrest of an African at Cholo provoked a mass d^nstmtion. 
The police dispersed the people with tear-gas bombs and arrested three Afn 

The London Conference in July- August 1960 

The constitutional conference took place in London from July 25 to August 4, 
im CS aTSmdon on July 14. H. Banda said he came to achieve 
universal suffrage (“one man, one vote”), withdrawal from ^^^lon and 
independence at once. He spoke in the same aggressive tone also at the opemn e 
meeting of the conference, saymg among other things. 
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“I think the time has come now, if not long ago already, for Nyasaland to be given 
a government representative of the people. This is the year 1960, not 1892... 
Nyasaland is an African state with an African majority, so she has to be governed 
by Africans/’ 

Banda sharply attacked also the chiefs present as members of the African delega- 
tion, and he charged that they were opposed to the majority will of the people. After 
this radical introduction the ten-day conference brought an unexpected result: 
Macleod had succeeded in disarming completely Banda’s vociferous “revolution- 
ism". An agreement was reached concerning a new, provisional Constitution, but 
not a word was said about either independence or self-government. 

Elections were held in two separate groups: one for African voters and one for 
the European and the Asiatic electorate. The voting right was granted to the African 
only if (1) he earned at least £120 a year or had £250 worth of landed property, 
and (2) he either spoke English well or was a regular taxpayer or the holder of any 
public office. In this way less than five per cent of the African population (about 
100,000 persons) could go to the polls — for the most part well-to-do farmers and 
active or former civil servants, who voted for the candidates of the government. 
The new Constitution provided for a 33-member Legislative Assembly and a 10- 
member Executive Council. Twenty legislators were elected by the Africans and 8 
by the Europeans, the remaining 5 members (among them 3 colonial officials) were 
appointed by the Governor, who was also empowered, if he saw fit in order to secure 
a majority, to appoint another two members. The Executive Council consisted of 
5 elected and 5 appointed members; of the elected members 3 were African and 2 
European; the 5 appointed members included 3 colonial officials. But the “Ministers” 
had only advisory functions, and the Governor continued presiding over the Council 
and was alone responsible for the administration of the territory. 

Banda and the other African participants of the conference willingly accepted 
this sham Constitution, and at the closing session Banda even thanked Macleod 
for his understanding and assured him of his confidence; 1 Macleod in turn praised 
Banda’s flexible and sensible attitude. 

As to the interests which the new' “constitution” served, it is characteristic that 
the representative of Welensky’s United Federal Party, attending the conference 
on behalf of the racist settlers, also expressed his total accord and promised his 
part \ s support, stating that the only point of disagreement between his party and 
the Africans w r as about how r long the provisional constitution should remain in force. 


A yasaland between the London Conference and the Elections of August 1961 

1 wo months after the London conference, on September 27, the colonial administra- 
tion repealed some of the measures taken earlier in connection with the state of 
emergency, and released the Africans who had been under arrest yet. But the calling 
of the elections promised at the time of the London conference was delayed. 

lhe Malawi Congress Party expressed the indignation and protest of the people 
o yasa an also by emphatically rejecting the meaningless report of the Monckton 
m mission pu dished in October 1960. Albert Mkadawire, a member of the party 


Vv^UnH and L th fr B "? A i read a f el . egram from the menfl hers of his party still in prison in 
N yasaland, who thus made known their consent without knowledge of the details of the agree- 
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and ardent follower of Hastings Banda, told a press conference in London that it 
was clear to every adherent of democracy that there could be no democracy for 
Central Africa as long as the Federation existed. “If a constitution is wrong as the 
Federal Constitution is,” he said, “it is better to tear it to pieces and draw up a new 
one than to patch it up. We want a constitution which recognizes man as man, 
regardless oi his origin, and gives rights to everyone, irrespective of his race.” 

On January 22, 1961, the Congress Party organized in Blantyre a mass demonstra- 
tion of protest in which the people demanded the holding of elections. The mass 
of about 4,000 protesters was dispersed by the police using clubs and tear-gas grenades. 
Twenty Africans were injured and twelve demonstrators were arrested. 

In April 1961 Banda again went to London, where he said at a news conference 
on April 14 that he was willing to discuss a federation with Rhodesia on a new' basis, 
but only after the dissolution of the existing Federation and Nyasaland’s accession 
to independence. He stressed at the same time that the leaders of the African coun- 
tries could not remain inactive when Africans were oppressed in the Rhodesias, 
South Africa and the Portuguese colonies. 

On May 12, 1961, the administration had the Legislative Council pass three new 
bills, which — with the motivation that the state of emergency would soon be termi- 
nated — empow ered the Governor to take the necessary measures of his own choice, 
after the state of emergency was ended, for the maintenance of internal order and 
for the security of strategic areas. 

In the meantime the elections had been scheduled for August. 

On May 30 the Malawd Congress Party made public the list of its candidates for 
election. On this occasion Hastings Banda spoke before 10,000 people. He stressed 
that Nyasaland would have to withdraw from the Federation in three months from 
the date of election and become an independent state as Malawi. He said: 

“We have to break up this stupid Federation. We have to secede immediately 
and be granted self-government. I have no objection to Europeans and Asians 
who realize that this country 7 is ours. If they do so, we shall regard them as friends, 
otherw ise they should pack up and leave this country, we want to be our own masters.” 


The A ugust 1961 Elections 

In accordance with the agreement made at the London conference the elections 
were held in mid-August 1961. Of the more than three million inhabitants of the 
territory, about 110,000 had the right to vote. The votes were cast separately by 
the Africans (only 80,000 out of 106.000 qualified voters went to the poll to elect 20 
representatives) and by the Europeans and Indians (4,000 voters having the higher 
qualifications elected 9 representatives). Banda’s Malawi Congress Party won a 
sweeping victory: 99 per cent of the African electorate voted for the party, which 
thus gained all 20 African seats, and even three of the eight seats reserved for Europe- 
ans and Asiatics. In the new legislature thus 23 seats were held by Banda s party, 
5 went to Welensky’s United Federal Party, and 5 representatives were colonial 
officials appointed by the Governor. 

H. Banda and four other members of the Legislative Assembly were appointed 
also to the Executive Council. Banda became Minister of Natural Resources and 
Local Government. 

After the elections Banda gave a press conference. He said that the Europeans 
who refused to recognize the right of Africans to govern their country might pack up 
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and go home, for there was no place for them in Nyasaland. He added that the Afri- 
cans did not hate the Europeans but they did hate to bo dominated by others. Ho 
said he was by no means willing to reconcile himself to the Central African federa- 
tion; therefore, if the Europeans wanted to maintain it, they had better proclaim 
the state of emergency and fling him in prison again. 


The Fight of Hastings Banda for Withdrawal from Federation 

In February 1962 British Commonwealth Secretary Sandys was on a visit to the 
Central African Federation and conferred also with Banda. He tried to persuade 
Banda to give up his intention of withdrawing from the Federation. But Banda 
was adamant. The day following his meeting with Sandys he said to newsmen that 
the Malawi Congress Farty was not inclined to accept federal ties with the Bhodesias 
in any form whatever. 

On March 1 he said still more firmly in an interview that the Federation was dead, 
and that was clear to everybody; that Welensky was only bluffing, since he also 
well knew that the African population of Nyasaland was opposed to co-operation 
with the federal government, which in this case could not rule over Nyasaland except 
bv the use of force. 

% In the middle of May British Home Secretary Butler — who was at the same time 
Minister in charge of the Central African Office — went to visit the Federation. In 
his talks with Banda at Zomba he recognized in principle the right of Nyasaland to 
quit the Federation, but no official communique was issued on the negotiations. 

At the end of July Banda went to London to obtain the British government’s 
formal assent to the earliest possible secession of Nyasaland from the Central 
African Federation. This time he scored some results during his two-days’ talks with 
Butler. The British Minister was still reluctant to start concrete negotiations about 
withdrawal and gave as a reason for the delay that first an inquiry must find out 
what economic consequences were to be expected, yet the British government 
itself announced officially that a constitutional conference on Nyasaland would 
open in London in November 1962. The commission of inquiry set up by Butler 
got down to work in Nyasaland still in the course of July. 

In the second half of 1962 the Legislative Council and the Executive Council 
controlled by the Malawi Congress Party carried out a number of reforms to promote 
the cause of independence. Thus, among other things, they considerably curtailed the 
powers of the two most important local authorities of the colonial administration 
— the District Commissioners and the chiefs — by delegating more and more func- 
tions to committees composed of persons familiar with the local conditions, customs 
and traditions. Of no minor importance was the arrangement by which the division 
of towns into separate African and European areas was terminated. 


Constitutional Conference in November 1962 and the London **< ConstitiUion ” 

The constitutional conference was held in London between November 12 and 
24, 1962. The negotiators arrived at an agreement, under which Nyasaland was 
to obtain self-government on February 3, 1963. Later, at an unspecified date, it 
would win independence and thus have the right to withdraw from the Feder- 
ation. 
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The instrument worked out for self-government for Nyasaland was really a sham 
constitution. True, the existing Executive Council was to be replaced by a ministerial 
government headed by Banda as Prime Minister, but the new Constitution enlarged 
the Governor’s powers instead of cutting them down: 

(1) The office of Finance Minister remained in the charge of a colonial official 
appointed by the Governor, who was entitled to ignore the government’s advice 
regarding the questions of financial and economic stability, and to see to it that the 
British-dictated terms of the provision of assistance were enforced. 

(2) The Governor continued to have operative control over the police and to apply 
measures at discretion for the sake of order and public security. 

(3) The Governor was empowered to veto measures which in his view were detri- 
mental to foreign (British) civil servants, and to take steps to create appropriate 
conditions for them. 

(4) The Governor obtained the right to invest himself with exceptional powers at 
discretion. 

Banda emphasized that Britain and Nyasaland would in the future talk to each 
other as friends and said that he wanted the British civil servants to stay in the 
country, because the Africanization of the civil service should not take place to 
the detriment of efficiency. 

Returning home from the London conference on December 3, Banda was received 
at the Blantyre airport by a hundred thousand people. He spoke briefly and said 
that the country would belong to the Africans but the Africans should regard the 
resident Europeans and Asians as friends. 


The Struggle of the Settlers and the British Conservative Party against Nyasaland's 
Withdrawal 

Welensky and the like-minded Rhodesia settlers, however, found even this rather 
limited self-government too much. In a radio address at Salisbury on November 
28 Welensky said that Nyasaland had no right to quit the Federation, and the 
British government had no right to consent to such a step, since the ^reof the 
Federation could be decided only by a common agreement of all ^t^t^ go e - 
ments (namely the British, the Federal, the two Rhodesian and the Nyasaland 

8 °”n stormier protest was raised by the Rhodesia settle™ - and 

of the British Conservative Party — when Bl TLER ofticia V ' \ v asa- 

mons on December 19 that the British government recognized the right ol Nyaaa- 

tad Tle^-e the Federation. Prime Minister 

of the Federal Parliament. In an hour-long speech he |V, lon 

ment's step as “betrayal" and urged the settlere to start a fight against the decisi 

°"he n Briti,h government was blamed for this action by the ^tram i.tarmg, rfthe 

'"on 20 of 

establishing ties with the Rhodesias in some form to be agreed upon 
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Self-government for Nyasaland 

In the last days of January 1903, during his tour of South East Africa, Butler 
visited Nyasaland to talk over the introduction of self-government with Banda. 
Following these talks, on February 1, at a meeting of the legislature attended by 250 
invited guests, Sir Glyn S. Jones, a former Governor of Nyasaland, handed the 
instruments of power to Prime Minister Banda, who had previously been sworn 
in together with the other members of his government. It is worth mentioning that 
among the 250 invited guests there were more than 50 Americans (the U.S. Consul, 
the entire staff of the United States Information Service and of the so-called Inter- 
national Development Agency, as well as forty-two members of the Peace Coq^s 
dispatched to Nyasaland recently from the United States). 

After taking the oath, Banda delivered a speech in which he emphasized that all 
Europeans desirous of living and working in Nyasaland under the African majoiity- 
government would be welcome, but advised those who held to white superiority 
to get out of the country. The ceremony was attended also by the leader of the inde- 
pendence movement of Southern Rhodesia, Joshua Nkomo, and the leader of the 
Northern Rhodesia movement, Kenneth 1). Kaunda. Turning to them, Hastings 
Banda said: “The freedom and independence of our country are not complete until 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia have been liberated, and expressed the hope 
that the other two territories would in the near future attain through peaceful, 
constitutional channels what Nyasaland had just won. 

Two days later, at a meeting of the Malawi Congress Party in Limba, Banda 
again spoke and stated that Nyasaland by winning self-government had essentially 
left the “stupid federation” already. He stressed that now everyone in the country 
had to work hard and produce more than before, because Nyasaland, being in a 
difficult financial situation, had to create the necessary material means by tilling the 
land. 

By obtaining self-government Nyasaland took the first step towards independence, 
but the granting of full independence was still delayed. Having been compelled to 
assent to the granting of self-government, the Britisli did all they could to delay 
the country's accession to independence as long a possible. False rumours were spread 
through the press about alleged unlawful practices and acts of violence taking place 
in the country. In a big rally held at Zomba on July 9, Prime Minister Banda quali- 
fied these rumours as slanders spread with the purpose of creating a pretext lor 
delaying the granting of independence further: “If anybody, either here or in London, 
tries under any pretext to delay our independence, we shall proclaim our country 
an independent state, no matter what consequences might ensue financially, eco- 
nomically, militarily or internationally.” 


Negotiations in London in September 1963 on the Granting of Independ ence to 
Nyasaland 

After long procrastination it came at last to negotiations, which took place in 
London from September 23 till 20. Banda held the position that the country should 
be granted independence at the same time as the Federation would be dissolved, 
that is on December 31, 1903. The negotiations ended in a compromise. It was agreed 
that Nyasaland would accede to independence on July 0, 1904, after the Nyasaland Con- 
stitution (which was to be submitted for approval to the British government) had 
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been worked out and the two governments had discussed the financial and economic 
measures to be taken in connection with accession to independence. On September 
20 the Central African Office of the United Kingdom made public the communique 
on the agreement. 

On November 10 the Banda government announced that the general elections to 
the first Parliament of independent Nyasaland (the state of Malawi to be formed 
on July 0) would take place in May 1904. 


Independent Nyasaland 

After the dissolution of the Central African Federation had been proclaimed, a 
day of rejoicing was celebrated under the auspices of Banda at Limbe on January 1. 
The people assembled on the occasion burnt a coffin representing “Welensky’s 
Federation”. 

At the parliamentary elections in April 1904 all fifty candidates of Banda's Malawi 
Congress Party were elected unopposed, just as the settlers' candidates were elected 
to the seats reserved for Europeans. 

On July 0, 1904, Nyasaland was proclaimed the independent state of Malawi in 
the framework of a grandiose festivity in the Blantyre stadium in the presence of 
40,000 people and representatives of 80 foreign states. Banda delivered the festive 
address, in which he emphasized: 

“Europeans can no longer rule over us, so there is no reason for friction between 
us and the Europeans.” At the same time he warned the British government that 
if Southern Rhodesia acceded to independence under a government representing the 
white minority, there would be “trouble”. 
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